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| First from 
f= the«Go” 


Ir was been facetiously 
said that the motor- 
car was invented as a 
means to find a use for 
gasoline. When the 
automobile was born 
oil was a great indus- 
try, with gasoline some- 
thing of a difficult by-product. Now look at it! 

Among the very first to cater to the voracious appetite 
of the horseless wagon was The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany. Multiplication of cars started a race for the gasoline 
business. Atlantic—far-sighted pioneer—by establishing 
research laboratories, improving manufacturing processes 
and creating outposts of distribution, quickly jumped into 
leadership in its territory. 

In city after city, town after town, along the highways, 
at country cross-roads, Atlantic pumps, in brilliant red, 
made their appearance. 

Advertising, prepared by Advertising Headquarters, was 
instituted — before most of Atlantic competitors even 
thought about it—and has been employed every year with- 
out interruption. 

Today this great representative of a giant industry is 
so firmly entrenched that the race has become a procession 
with Atlantic leading the way. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
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HERE is a picture from the series which is advertising 
and selling —the jewelry of Udall and Ballou. Its patrician 
almosphere makes the price of the necklace, $25,000, seem 
no more than appropriate... . It is beautiful. It is practical. 
It is Interrupting. Federal Advertising Agency, Incorporated, 
6 East 39th Street, New York. 
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The Perfect Sale 


It Really Wasn’t a Sale at All—It Was a Voluntary Purchase 


By Jas. H. Warburton 


Sales Manager, 


ONE of these days scientists 
will—if they keep up their 
relentless search for the ultimate 
in all kinds of human endeavor— 
discover. the one perfect sale. 
When they do, it will be set up as 
the standard by which to gauge all 
subsequent individual -sales effort. 
Anticipating that 


Marietta Chair Company 


I realize, of course, that there 
have’ been perhaps millions of 
sales made to those who, at the 
outset, didn’t: consider themselves 
fair prospects. Such sales have 
been, the result of more or less 
perfect sales procedure. , Lam 
not. offering a newly discovered 
formula for accom- 





day, I have a “speci- 
men” I’ve run upon. 
In all my twenty 
years of active sell- 
ing or directing 
sales, I’ve never run 
across a single sale 
which seemed to 
measure up—from 
the moment of en- 
tering the office of 
the prospect, right 
through to the suc- 
cessful close—as 
being nearer 100 
per cent perfect. 
Now, if I may 
have your close at- 
tention I'd like to 
tell you about this 
“perfect sale.” I 
believe I can get 
it over in sufficient 


what Mr. 


Phy 


just as Mr. 





HIS is a true 


“Primer Take” 
sales executives to tell a 


not looking for fish stories 
—only _ honest-to -goodness 
yarns are wanted. 


plishing the seem- 
ingly impossible. 
But I do bélieve 
that the particular 
finesse employed in 
making this “per- 
fect sale” calls for 
three rousing cheers 
and perhaps a place 
in salesdom’s Hall 
of Fame for the 
unknown sales- 
man who made it. 

Here’s the story: 
The school superin- 
tendent had just re- 
turned from a con- 
vention of educators 
and found ‘his desk 
piled 4 Se with 
work. He had given 
instructions. to his 
secretary that he 


story of 
W arburton— 


invites 








detail, although I’ve 
only heard the story once.’ It 
was told to me by a public school 
superintendent who was on the 
“other end” of the sale. Al- 
though the experience had stuck 
in his mind as one revealing an 
example of outstanding individual 
merit, I doubt if he thought of it 
in the same light in which it is 
now being presented—as a con- 
tribution to the never-ending 
search for better selling methods. 


craved privacy and 
lots of it. Several callers came 
but were turned away. Then 
came a man carrying what had 
all the outward appearances of’ 
being a heavy sample case. No 
doubt the secretary thought : “Here 
is one of those school supply sales- 
men who is in for a polite turn 
down,” but she was mistaken in 
both guesses. 

The caller was conservatively, 
but correctly and. immaculately 
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attired. If he » a salesman 3 
appearance and opening words 
placed him in a “preferred class.” 
There was no question that he 
was a man of good position, depth, 
poise and possessed a complete 
mastery of whatever it was he 
represented. After calmly intro- 
ducing himself to the secretary he 
said: 

“Please say to Mr. Wright that 
I am an art collector and I have 
with me a few rare and beautiful 
oil paintings which I am sure: he, 
as a man interested in the finer 
things of life, would welcome an 
opportunity to see.” 

Each word of this carefully 
prepared approach was spoken 
slowly and distinctly. Even a less 
competent person than is Mr. 
Wright’s secretary would have 
been able to convey it to the inner 
sanctum. I’ve analyzed this ap- 
proach from all angles and fail to 
see where it might be improved. 
In fewer words than is permitted 
in a standard “night letter” we 
find the elements of courtesy, clear 
cut statement of the man’s busi- 


ness, a confidence-getting tone, a 
bit of well-placed flattery, and an 


appeal designed to arouse the 
curiosity of and strike a respon- 
sive chord with the particular in- 
dividual to be interviewed. 


Why He Let Him In 


Mr. Wright admitted that he let 
the man in, knowing full well that 
he had no time to look at pictures, 
nor was he in position to invest in 
pana approaching a master- 
piece. He was afraid if he didn’t 
“take a look” then that he might 
be passing up an opportunity to 
add to his “mental collection” of 
beautiful things. 

The “art collector” entered. By 
the way, he did not misrepresent 
himself in this respect. He was 
not a “regular” road salesman but 

-an art dealer who had contracted 
for a given number of oil paintings 
done by well-rated French and 
Belgian artists. He was out call- 
ing on a “select few” to give them 
the opportunity to share in his 
good fortune. No, he wasn’t a 
salesman but I dare say that his 
knowledge of the art of salesman- 
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ship wasn’t (or isn’t) far short of 
his knowledge of art on canvas. 

As he shook Mr. Wright’s hand— 
warmly—he repeated in substance 
what he had said to the secretary. 
It is the type of approach which is 
designed to serve the double pur- 
pose and is well worth repeating. 
But Mr. Wright wasn’t ready to 
surrender on the spot. This was 
his reply: 

“I am always glad to look at 
beautiful things but just now | 
am so busy I doubt if I am able 
to fix my mind on whatever you 
have to show me. Furthermore, | 
am not in the market for a paint- 
ing of any sort. A man cannot 
buy real art on a school teacher’s 
salary. But I'll spend five min- 
utes looking, if you like.” 

“Fair enough,” smilingly coun- 
tered the art collector, “and I 
promise you, Mr. Wright, that I'll 
not ask you to buy.” He had 
taken his watch from its chain 
and placed it on the corner of Mr. 
Wright’s desk. Then he opened 
his case—without bluster or blun- 
der—and took from it one beauti- 
ful painting and placed it where 
the light fell upon it exactly right. 
Speaking calmly but with genuine 
enthusiasm, he sketched briefly the 
history of the picture and its 
creator. Then he paused for a 
few seconds to give Mr. Wright 
the opportunity of feasting his 
eyes upon the painting. 

The second canvas appeared and 
was carefully placed in view. Its 
story was presented in the same 
choice language as the first. Then 
followed the third in like manner. 
The man gave each one “individual 
treatment,” just as though he had 
only the one. Each picture was 
permitted to “take hold” of the 
mind of the prospect—it wasn’t 
talked to death but was supported 
by just enough clear cut, pertinent 
facts to interpret the true merit 
of the production. 

The art dealer looked at his 
watch—his time was up. Ap- 
parently Mr. Wright was deeply 
interested—in fact, he had forgot- 
ten that he was pressed for time 
this morning—but here was a 
caller who had no intention of 
ignoring a promise. As he re- 
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MeCANN GROWTH AND McCANN 
SUCCESS IN ADVERTISING OVER 
THE PAST SEVENTEEN YEARS 
HAVE COME FROM A SERIOUS EF- 
FORT TO RENDER AN EFFICIENT 
SERVICE * NEW BUSINESS — YES + 
BUT FIRST OF ALL * GOOD SERVICE 

















HE resultant stability in our own busi- 
ness is indicated by these facts: 54% 
of our business has been served over 
ten years, and 26% more for over five 
years. We are constantly building on top 
with our share of new advertising. But 
under this lies a broad foundation of long- 
term business that bears testimony to 
the satisfactory character of our service. 


THE H. K. Me ann COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
+ 


New York + Chicago - Cleveland - San Francisco - Los Angeles 
Seattle - Denver - Montreal - Toronto - London - Paris + Berlin 
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turned his watch to his pocket he 
said: 

“Mr. Wright, I appreciate your 
courteous attention. I have a num- 
ber of equally fine pieces—origi- 
nals—with me which I would be 
most pleased to show you—if you 
had the time. Perhaps you will 
permit me to return later in the 


day—or tomorrow? There will be _ 


no obligation, as I have given my 
word that I’ll not ask you to buy.” 

He picked up one of the three 
paintings and was about to place 
it in its case when Mr. Wright 
voluntarily changed the course of 
the’ interview: “If you like you 
may show me the others now. It’s 
true that I am in no position to 
buy anything so fine, but I cer- 
tainly appreciate the opportunity 
of seeing them—if you are sure it 
isn’t taking too much of your 
time.” 

“T am always pleased to exhibit 
my selections to those who appre- 
ciate them,” replied the man. 
“There is always the possibility 
that one has a well-to-do friend to 


whom I may be referred, you 


know. But, after all, the mere 
selling of works of art does not 
afford me the greatest satisfaction 
—I only wish I were in position to 
place these where the ‘art minded’ 
might have free access to them.” 


No Word of Price 


One by one he brought into view 
the other pieces in the case—until 
he had virtually converted the 
office into a miniature art gallery. 
He did not say, as each picture 
was placed, “here is a beauty” or 
“this one is a rare piece,” as so 
many everyday salesmen are in the 
habit of doing. He stepped back 
a few feet, fixed his gaze upon the 
one piece—as if drinking in all of 
its beauty—and calmly told how it 
came into being, who the artist 
was, where it had been exhibited, 
how he had obtained it, but above 
all its particular message was im- 
pressively interpreted. Not a word 
was said of price. 

When the last picture had been 
placed, Mr. Wright stood looking 
from one to another. He was not 
thinking in terms of. purchasing a 
mere tangible thing. For the mo- 
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ment he possessed this entire col- 
lection—it was his to enjoy and 
make the most of. He had been 
given a treat and had not been 
asked to buy. “Then,” Mr, 
Wright said, “the question .came to 
my mind, how might I come into 
permanent possession of at least 
some of this most desirable col- 
lection ?” 

The art dealer sensed Mr. 
Wright’s state of mind but he had 
given his word that he would not 
ask him to buy. It was time, 
however, for the interview to be 
focused upon a definite closing 
point. 

“Suppose,” began the caller, 
“that you were asked by a friend 
to select three of these for him, 
which would you choose?” 

“That would be quite difficult— 
they are all so excellent,” replied 
Mr. Wright. 

“The best way, of course, to ar- 
rive at your decision,” replied the 
art collector, “would be by process 
of elimination, following compari- 
sons. As you eliminate them I'll re- 
turn them to the case. Let’s start 
over here on the right.” With 
this suggestion from the art 
dealer, Mr. Wright willingly en- 
tered into the spirit of the thing. 

When the three were finally 
selected—and it only took a few 
minutes—the two men stood, si- 
lently looking, for a moment or so. 
“T believe you have chosen well, 
Mr. Wright,” commented the art 
dealer. “I am sure I could have 
done no better. Now, I want to 
suggest that you make a single 
selection for this hypothetical 
friend.” 

Mr. Wright, after very careful 
deliberation, made the selection. 
The one picture remained. “Splen- 
did,” enthusiastically agreed the 
other. “That, I am sure, would be 
my choice, too.” 

Before he realized it Mr. 
Wright had asked the price! 

Mr. Wright took the picture home 
that day. He was the proud pos- 
sessor of a piece of art which he, 
himself, had chosen. He had de- 
cided for himself —no one had 
asked him to buy, Perhaps Mrs. 
Wright would object to the 
amount of the investment but he 
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knew his picture so well and was 
so enthusiastic about it that he 
would—as it really turned out—be 
able to obtain her hearty approval. 

I can see the Wrights standing, 
arm in arm, before that picture, 
completely absorbed in its beauty 
and artistic perfection—saying to 
each other: “This is one time we 
gave ourselves one of those rare 
treats.” They will get a full mea- 
sure of genuine enjoyment out of 
it, because it was bought, not sold. 

The perfect sale, then, is one 
which is not a sale at all but is a 
voluntary purchase, following the 
possession of the necessary facts 
and careful deliberation. 

The salesman who is capable of 
making a perfect sale is he who 
can obtain a welcome, conduct an 
interview and bring the prospect 
up to a close without leaving the 
impression that the sale is the ob- 
jective of his call. In other 
words, such a salesman is merely 
the medium through which Mr. 
Wright—and his millions of com- 
patriots—should obtain the neces- 
sary material (or basis) for mak- 
ing his voluntary decision. 

The art dealer, I am sure, found 
—or created—a purchase rather 
than a sale. There’s a vast dif- 
ference! 


H. D. Kline Appointed by 
Grace & Holliday 


Harry D. Kline, for the last five 
years advertising manager of the Conti- 
nental Motors Corporation, Detroit, has 
been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of Grace & Holliday, advertising 
counsel of Detroit and New York. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Corduroy Tire Company, Grand 
Rapids. 


A. R. MacDonald Joins 
Reincke-Ellis 


Arthur R. MosDenait, recentl F me 5 
jate editor of the Magazine o; usi- 
ah oe joined the Reincke-Ellis Com- 
pany, Chicago aevertiang. agency, as 
vice-president. He will direct market 
and sales advisory activities. 


J. I. Maitland Advanced by 
Detroit “Times” 


John I. Maitland, for the last several 
years national advertising manager of 
the Detroit Times, has been made man- 
ager of local advertising of that publi- 
cation. 
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Chicago “Tribune” Advances 
Campbell and McKittrick 


Chesser M. Campbell, for two years 
manager of the Eastern office of the 
Chicago Tribune, has been appointed 
manager of classified advertising to suc. 
ceed A. R. Koehler. Chester E. McKit- 
trick, of the Eastern national advertis. 
ing department, succeeds Mr. Campbell 
as head of the New York office. 

_Mr. Campbell has been associated 
with the Tribune organization for eight 
years. After working on the staff of 
the European edition of the Tribune at 
Paris for several months in 1921, he 
joined the classified department of the 
paper at Chicago. Later he was with 
the business survey, merchandising and 
Western national advertising depart- 
ments until, in July, 1925, he was trans- 
ferred to the tern advertising de- 
partment to become its Western repre- 
sentative. He was appointed manager 
Bag New York office on January 1, 


19 
McKittrick, the new Eastern 


Mr. 
manager, has also been with the Tri- 
He was assigned 


bune for = years. 
to the Tribune’s New York office in 
January, 1925. 


“The Magazine of Business” 
to Become a Weekly 


The Magasine of Business, New 
York, published by the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, will change from 
a monthly to a here with its issue of 
September 7 and will be renamed The 
Business Week. 

Originally an outgrowth of System, 
founded in 1900, The Magasine of 
Business first was published as a sep- 
arate magazine in June, 1928, by the 
A Shaw Compan may which 
was acquired by the McGraw- ill Pub- 
lishing Company last summer. 


Smokador Account to Reimers 
& Whitehill 


The Smokador Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Bloomfield, J., Smoka- 
dor smoking stands, has appointed Reim- 
ers & Whitehill, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as merchandising and 
advertising counsel. 

Diamond Ginger Ale, Waterbury, 
Conn., is using sixteen Connecticut 
newspapers in an advertising campaign, 
which is being directed by Reimers & 
Whitehill. This newspaper advertising 
& ee supplemented by the use of 
radio. 


Pure Oil Appoints Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 


The Pure Oil Company, Chicago, has 
laced its advertising account with 

rd & Thomas and Logan, 
that city. A fourteen-week campaign 
in none is under way, coveri 
fifteen States in the East and Middle 
West. The company’s Purol gasoline, 
Tiolene, greases and ing stations 
are being featured. Badio advertising 
is also being used. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 





Payrolls Gain 


Payroll checks on Providence Clearing House banks 
averaged $2,859,150 per week for the first 20 weeks 
of 1929, an increase of $225,000 per week. These 
figures are for Providence banks only and do not in- 
clude branches in other cities. (Figures furnished by 
Brown Bureau of Business Research.) These figures 
do not include salaries or wages paid by individual 
check or direct from cash drawers, which boost the 
total to over $3,000,000 weekly. 


Providence is the trading center of Rhode Island. 
Three-fourths of the state’s population live within a 
fifteen-mile radius of this city. 


The Providence Journal 
and 


The Evening Bulletin 


with a combined circulation of more than 123,000 
cover Providence thoroughly and go into the great 
majority of English-speaking homes in the state. 
The circulation of these newspapers is greater than 
that of the other eight English-language dailies in 
Rhode Island combined. They offer advertisers 
adequate coverage of the prosperous Rhode Island 
market at a minimum cost. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


CHAS, H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 














Why We Depended on Short Copy 
for Our Industrial Campaign 


The Reasoning Which Led to a Decision to Feature Just One Point 
in Each Advertisement 


By E. J. Heimer 


Secretary, The Barrett-Cravens Company 


GOME executives say testimonial 
copy is the thing so far as in- 
dustrial advertising is concerned. 
Others insist that large illustra- 
tions and little copy is the correct 
procedure. Still another group is 
of the opinion that a lot of copy 
and small illustrations work out 
best. Then off here in an- 


serving each industry—but we 
couldn’t do that—our appropria- 
tion lacked the elasticity necessary 
to cover them all. For ours was 
a small appropriation and required 
our using only general mediums— 
giving as much blanket coverage 
as possible. 





other corner we have. the 
crowd that advocates line 
drawings versus installation 
pictures. And so on down 
the line until it gets to be 
quite a problem definitely to 
ascertain just what the buyer 
of industrial equipment wants 
to read in the advertise- 
ments directed to him. 

The Barrett-Cravens Com- 
pany conducted a survey 
two years ago—right to the 
man with the finger on the 
trigger—hoping he could 
best tell what information 
was most sought after by his 
group. Result: nothing. 
Like the advertising man- 
agers, the industrialists were 
equally divided—in fact to 
such a degree that no defi- 
nite policy could be estab- 
lished and please a majority. 

What to do? Should we 
base our contentions on such 
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reasoning as “let he who 
runs read?” Or should our 
pages be crammed with 
meaty substances that tell the 
story? As we sized it up, the 
meaty substance seemed to be the 
logical thing, but that brought up 
the problem of application. 

With many industrial products, 
application varies with conditions. 
While the equipment is relatively 
the same under all conditions, its 
manner of use or adaptability 
varies with each industry. 
only solution for this in our case 
was to use the industrial papers 


This Is One of the Poster Style Industrial 
Paper Advertisements Featuring Lift-Trucks 


Just as far from our ultimate 
goal as ever. Again—what to do? 

Lift-trucks were generally re- 
garded as a specialty. It seemed 
necessary to educate people on the 
breadth of application and savings 
possible through their use. Was 
this so or did we merely. think so? 
Thousands of plants were using 
them—all successfully. However, 
there still remained thousands of 
plants which had not made any at- 
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To reach those 
who make the 
big decisions, 
the Louisville 
Industrial Asso- 
ciation uses The 
Detroit News 


When any newspaper reaches four 

out of every five homes in a com- 

munity it is a good newspaper for 

any advertiser. You aren’t over- 

looking any bet when you employ 

this medium. The fact is that The 

Detroit News is the one Detroit 

newspaper no substantial citizen 

could afford to neglect reading. 

Upwards of half a century it has 

helped to shape Detroit’s destiny—a 

fact that Detroit’s leaders are well aware of. The Detroit 
News has therefore been chosen by the Louisville Industrial 
Association to present the advantages of that city to Detroit’s 
manufacturers. The News likewise carries the following 
campaigns with special appeals to the men at the helm: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. (Institutional copy), Louisville Indus- 
trial Foundation, Art Metal Construction Company, Colo- 
rado Association, All Year Club of Southern California, 
Lincoln Motor Car, Electrolux, Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin, Cadillac-La Salle, Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, New York Sun, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Cleveland Plain Dealer and others. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 








New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A, KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ave. 
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tempt to investigate the possibili- 
ties existing under their conditions. 

Competition was advertising lift- 
trucks as specialties should be ad- 
vertised—extolling their merits— 
the savings, etc. We finally de- 
cided no need for us sticking to 
the old groove so we finally said: 
We'll talk about Barrett lift- 
trucks as though they were as 
staple as sugar, flour or potatoes. 
What we will do more than any- 
thing else, is to emphasize the fea- 
tures of Barrett lift-trucks—in 
poster style—driving home one 
salient feature at a time—so that 
even he who runs may read. 

That we have headed in the right 
direction is definitely indicated by 
the increased number of inquiries 
received . from our present style 
of advertising over all previous 
styles. 

The important thing that the in- 
dustrial advertiser can get from 
this experience is: It is not so 
much what you think the buyer 
wants to know, nor as much what 
the buyer thinks you should tell 
him—but, instead, putting across 
your product properly branded so 
ultimately all will know about it. 
It appears useless to try to tell the 
complete story in a single page— 
the prospect always has to write 
for more information before buy- 
ing—so put over your features one 
at a time in as forceful a man- 
ner as the space available permits. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son 


Appoint G. L. Brown 
George Lippincott Brown has been 
—— ne of sales omen 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., 
Feat Whitman’s chocolates and 
His headquarters will be at 
Philadelphia. 


P. E. Newman Advanced by 
Erwin, Wasey 


Paul E. Newman, for the last several 
years with the art department of Er- 
win, Wasey & Company, Chicago, has 
been made general art director of that 
agency. 


Advanced by New Orleans 
“Times-Picayune” 


Herbert Hargroder has been pro- 
aon from the classified department of 
he New Orleans Times-Picayune to the 
local display department. 
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Dorrance, Sullivan Add to 


Executive Staff 

W. Arthur Cole and Harry E. Hough- 
ton have joined the executive staff of 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 

Mr. Cole omes vice- -president in 
charge of production, an appointment 
which includes management of the art, 
copy and mechanical departments. He 
was for five years manager of art and 
mechanical production of Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., and, for two 
years, was vice-president of the Cor- 
man Company, former advertising 
agency. 

Mr. Houghton joins the executive 
staff as an account executive. He was 
formerly advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford A eng en- 
eral sales manager of the mee Com. 
pany, Hartford, and giupetieien and 
sales promotion specialist for the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit. 





Merton Cap Account to 
Garfield Agency 


Charles S. Merton & Company, Ruth- 
erford, N. J., manufacturers of hats, 
caps, knickers and other sports apparel 
specialties, have placed their advertising 
account with Garfield Advertising, 
Inc., New York. 

The Boderman Clothing Company, 
New York, manufacturer of blue serge 
specialties ‘and a general line of cloth- 
ing, has also appointed the Garfield 
agency to direct its advertising account. 


C. M. Piper to Direct Fisk 


Tire Sales 

C. M. Piper has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Fisk Tire 
Company, Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
succeeding William Wield, resigned. 
Mr. Piper, who has been assistant sales 
manager, formerly was sundry sales 
manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. The _ position 
of assistant sales manager will be filled 
by Frank C. Batton, who has been 
astern zone manager of the Fisk com- 
pany. 








D. M. Perrill Joins 


Milwaukee Agency 

Dale M. Perrill has joined the staff of 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency as 
a member of the industrial division. For 
the last three rs he has been with the 
Reincke-Ellis Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency. 





Corticelli Account to Blaker 


Agency 
The Corticelli Silk Company, New 
York, manufacturer of silks, satins and 
hosiery, has placed its ago om | ac- 
count with the Blaker Advertising 
Agency, Inc.. New York. 
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HIS WEEK 16,000 dollars more 
will circulate among Jacksonville 
merchants than at this time in 1928— increased 
payroll from new and expanding old industries! 
Too bad if your sales volume has failed to get its 
relative share of the weekly distribution of pur- 
chasing power from the 450 manufacturing 
plants of Jacksonville; and it is so easy— 
through the local dominance of The 
Florida Times-Union. Besides, and 
intensely valuable is the state-wide 
intensiveness and extensiveness 
of this truly distinctive 7-day- 
a-week influence, well 
regarded among news- 
papers as: 












A”STAR" MARKET 


The choice of Jackson- 
ville’s merchants 


JACKSONVILLE IS 


Complete co-operation 
with advertisers 





Che Florida Cimes -Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA 


Represented Nationally. by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
nasa (Formerly Benjamin * See Company) 
ew York. . . . 2 West 45th Street hia . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago. . . 208 oe Avenue iai‘Raeties a. «, 0 27 West 9th Street 
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RE NOW 


a ———_ 
—— 


HIS is our new home . . . with new equipment installed throughout 
... finished . . . furnished . . . occupied . . . humming with the activ- 
ties of today’s Chicago Daily News! 

A noble building ...a monument to Service ... whether we think of 

e twenty-five shining stories of steel and stone, or of the institution 

ey house! Both have been realized because, from its first edition, The 
hicago Daily News has fearlessly and consistently identified itself 
vith Chicago so closely that its history for more than half a century is 

e history of Chicago . . . and because today it is knit to the financial, 
ommercial, professional, transportation, industrial, civic, social, ar- 
istic and other advancement of Chicago as is no other publication. 

In commemoration of our entry into this new home, we shall issue 
our Souvenir Photogravure Editions of The Chicago Daily News, the 
‘Chicago Number” . . . on June 17th and 24th and July ist and 8th. 
They will present a comprehensive and richly illustrated review of 
present day Chicago . . . its architecture, institutions and interests. 

ey will also contain much historic matter. They will give interest- 
ing glimpses of the pathway by which Chicago has climbed from the 
prairies of the past to the skyscrapers of the present. And they discuss 

e trends that point beyond. 

They will be igvaluable human documents. 


_* — — 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


Daily News Plaza, 400 W. Madison St. 


7 June 17—June 24—July 1—July 8 
: e Editions of The 
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You Cannot Cover I 
Oklahoma’s Farms 





Adv. Mgr 


Without the 


Oklahoma 
FARMER-STOCKMAN 


‘Tre farm paper advertiser who uses 
only the national farm papers is not 


doing the job in Oklahoma that he is 


doing in other States. 


It is only necessary to check up the 
circulation of the six leading national 
farm papers in Oklahoma, and to com- 
pare this with the circulation of these 
same papers in Iowa, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, Illinois and other leading agri- 
cultural States to see how necessary it 
is to add The OKLAHOMA FARM- 
an bir ser teersaia to betas ores ofl 
ma © 3 


A chart which graphically brings 
out this comparison has been prepared 
for farm paper advertisers who want to 
make their advertising in Oklahoma 
most effective. A word from you will 
bring it. S 2 de see ek 8 


189,616 ABC CIRCULATION EACH ISSUE 








The ORLANSONA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DALY OKLAMOMAN «= OKLANOMACITYTIMES = WKLY 
Mn tot pinstioelas E Kaas Spreial Advesineng Agency 4 Aum: ily. Adtante. fan frame 








Roger Babson Looks at Advertising 






Every Twenty-Four Hours There Is a Group of 6,000 People Who Never 
Heard of You Before 


By Roger W. Babson 


FFFICIENS advertising is an 
economic asset, not a liability. 
Instead of increasing prices it really 
has lowered them. This comes 
about through the economies of 
mass production—an American bus- 
iness development that would have 
been impossible without advertis- 
ing. Moreover, I believe the cost 


should be spent all in a single sea- 
son regardless of fundamental busi- 
ness conditions. Each year put 
into your advertising fund a cer- 
tain percentage of last year’s gross 
business; but spend either more or 
less of this fund as conditions dic- 
tate. The fund acts as a balance 
wheel. Instead of being limited to 


of advertising is 
greatly exaggerated 
in the mind of the 
public. The aver- 
age successful bus- 
iness does not spend 
over 2 per cent of 
its net sales for ad- 
vertising. Some 
firms spend less 
than 1 per cent. 
The results ob- 
tained from such a 
comparatively small 
outlay are more 
than worth while 
both from the 
standpoint of the 
individual business 
and national com- 
mercial progress. 
The right kind of 
advertising is just 
as effective today 





66/J'O stop advertising 
would be to stop grow- 
ing.” 

“Developments in color 
printing have been notable 
but are as nothing compared 
to the strides that are to be 
made in the future.” 

“Persistence is the 
heartbeat of successful adver- 
tising.” 

“Customers, like other 
friends, must be 
to be kept.” 

“National advertisers keep 
a balance between unhealthy 
booms and destructive de- 
pressions.” 

“Only that type of adver- 
tising will live which is kept 
on a high moral plane.” 

—Roger W. Babson 





a hard and fast 
amount, the man- 
agement may draw 
on the fund to get 
extra advertising 
when especially 
needed, or, on the 
other hand, it may 
conserve the fund 
when advertising 
can be spared. You 
must consider that 
even though a 
dollar spent in ad- 
vertising today may 
bring bigger gross 
sales than a dollar 
spent in a period of 
lesser activity, the 
bigger gross sales 
do not always mean 
bigger net profits. 
Increased expenses 
now, followed by 














as it ever was. 

People are just as emotional, just 
as imaginative, and just as quick 
to recognize real merit as they ever 
were. 

Advertising is to trade what am- 
bition, initiative and enterprise are 
to’. a human being. It is what 
speeds up business. Every live and 
growing concern advertises in some 
way or another. To stop adver- 
tising would be to stop growing. 
For every dollar of gross income, 
a certain percentage should 
spent for advertising. This per- 
centage varies according to the in- 
dustry. 

Granting that a certain percent- 
age of gross income should be an- 
nually appropriated for advertising, 
I question whether the money 
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: } heavy charges on 
idle equipment later, may then more 
than offset the boasted “results of 
today.” 

Efficiency of advertising is a 
larger question than mere amount 
of sales per dollar expended. The 
bigger problem is to keep produc- 
tion in balance with capacity. If 
advertising can help to solve this 
vital problem of every industry, 
it can claim an efficiency surpass- 
ing the most spectacular “record 
of results” ever boasted. Are com- 
panies efficient because they are 
big, or are they big because they 
are efficient? I say that efficiency 
is the cause and bigness is the re- 
sult. But in what specific way is 
this so? 

The essentials of manufacturing 
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are materials, machinery and men. 
The big company can buy raw ma- 
terials at a lower price; not merely 
because it is favored by sellers but 
because it is better informed on 
trends. The big company has bet- 
ter machinery; not merely because 
it has the necessary volume and 
capital, but because it is better in- 
formed on new inventions and dis- 
covery. The big company has bet- 
ter organization and specialization 
of its men; not merely because it 
has a larger working force but be- 
cause it is informed on manage- 
ment methods. The money which 
is being made by the big national 
advertisers, therefore, does not 
come from you and me but rather 
from “Old Man Efficiency.” The 
greater the output the less the cost 
per unit. 


Study Color 


Most newspapers and magazines 
of the country showed distinct 
gains last year over the two pre- 
ceding years in the amount of na- 
tional advertising carried. This in- 
crease in the number of national 
advertisers is due to the tendency 
toward consolidation in industry, 
and is in line with the general 
trend toward larger units in in- 
dustry and commerce. Gains in 
other directions were also very no- 
ticeable, especially with regard to 
the use of double trucks and color 
pages. The developments in color 
printing during the last few years 
have indeed been notable, but are 
as nothing compared to the strides 
that are to be made in this con- 
nection in the future. I advise all 
advertisers to study color. 

Where does all this lead us? It 
might lead some to believe that 
advertisers as a whole are spend- 
ing increased sums for advertising 
each year. Statistics show that for 
the year 1928, appropriations were 
increased on the average less than 
1 per cent over 1927. In fact there 
was a noticeable decrease in many 
directions. As for the year 1929, 
appropriations should exceed those 
of 1928 and 1927 

From time to time some of my 
business friends have said to me: 
“T am not sure that my advertising 
pays. I think I will reduce it, or 
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cut it out altogether.” When a 
man says this, I know that one of 
four things is the trouble. (1) 
His advertising is not appealing to 
the fundamental emotions, and, 
therefore, not causing a desire for 
his products; (2) He is not adapt- 
ing his advertising to the nature of 
his product; (3) He is not adver- 
tising in the channels best suited 
for his particular goods; or (4) 
which is most probable—he has not 
been advertising for long. 
Persistence is the very heartbeat 
of successful advertising. Statis- 
tics show an astounding turnover 
of customers. Advertisers realize 
that new customers are now com- 
ing into the market at the rate of 
about 6,000 a day. A message may 
be an old story to you, but every 
twenty-four hours there is a fresh 
group of 6,000 people who never 
even heard of you before. This 
is one, reason why advertising 
should be continuous. Another 
reason is that an advertising mes- 
sage is like a nail; you cannot 
drive it home at the first stroke, 
but must hammer it home with a 
succession of strokes. Also, it is 
unlike a nail in that once driven 
home the hammering must be con- 
tinued or it is likely to break away. 
National advertisers are making 
the money, and they are earning it, 
for national advertising has become 
one of the great sources of the 
nation’s greatness. You might 
think that certain industries need 
not advertise. The movies, for ex- 
ample, are constantly in the public 
mind. The radio industry is on 
every tongue. Nevertheless these 
industries have the wisdom and 
vision to advertise persistently. 
Old Aesop tells a fable about a 
crow, half dead with thirst, who 
came upon a pitcher which had 
once been full of water. However, 
when the crow put its beak into 
the mouth of the pitcher he found 
that very little water was left in 
it, and he could not reach far 
enough down to get it. He tried 
and tried but at last had to give 
up in despair. Then an idea came 
to him, and he took a pebble and 
dropped it into the pitcher. He 
kept dropping pebbles into the 
pitcher one after another. At last 
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he saw the water mount up nearer, 
and after throwing in a few more 
pebbles he was able to quench his 
thirst and save his life. The trou- 
ble with many advertisers is that 
they give up dropping in pebbles 
just before the water reaches them. 

National advertisers are in the 
sound and strategic position of an 
investor who diversifies his risk by 
spreading out commitments over 
many localities and many groups 
of customers. When some markets 
are down, others are up, and the 
result is a steady profit in spite 
of local changes. National adver- 
tisers are national investors, and he 
who invests in our nation as a 
whole has satisfied himself with 
maximum security. 


Importance of Contact 


National advertisers are good 
earners because their advertising 
reaches not only prospective new 
customers but maintains the inter- 
est and loyalty of old customers. 
Customers, like old friends, must be 
cultivated to be kept. You know 
how important contact is in personal 
relations. How much more essen- 
tial it is for a corporation! 

While the profits of capable ad- 
vertisers are huge, their respon- 
sibility and obligations to the public 
are of more importance. It is true 
in advertising, as in every other 
phase of life, that we prosper only 
as we serve. Some people have 
the idea that advertising is more 
or less a needless expense of dis- 
tribution. That is not true. The 
persistent national advertisers in 
particular perform a distinct eco- 
nomic service. The fact that their 
appropriations remain about the 
same year after year is an influ- 
ence toward smoothing out the pe- 
riods of unhealthy business expan- 
sion on one hand, and panics and 
depressions on the other. 

National advertisers keep a bal- 
ance between unhealthy booms and 
destructive depressions. They alle- 
viate also to some extent the sea- 
sonal movements in industry and 
help to secure year round produc- 
tivity and employment. These are 
some of the reasons why the lead- 
ers rarely curtail their appropria- 
tions. Some of the national ad- 
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vertisers are carrying on a great 
service to the public in their re- 
search laboratories. They are 
promoting public health through 
judicious educational publicity. 
Only the product of real merit 
can be profitably advertised. This 
is because the profit depends upon 
repeat sales and not a first sale. 
It is quite usual that in figuring 
the advertising cost and the gen- 
eral selling cost of the initial order, 
the expense may be greater than 
the first return. The profit comes 
with succeeding advertising. Un- 
less the article advertised possesses 
real merit to satisfy human wants 
or desires, it cannot hope to suc- 
ceed without advertising. 
Inasmuch as advertising, like 
literature, is really a picture of the 
customs, habits, modes of living, 
and ideals of the people, it must 
always keep abreast of the temper 
of the times. One outstanding fea- 
ture of our present mode of living 
is speed. This is an age of rapid 
motion. It will become more and 
more rapid, rather than less so. 
People will learn to relax in mo- 
tion and to live more deeply, but 
there will be no turning back to 
less rapid days. All progress has 
been marked by an increase in 
speed—the conquering of space and 
time. The trend is a fundamental 
one—not a passing phase. All 
branches of business are affected. 
Some are being changed completely. 
The railroads, the automobile, the 
intense interest in aviation, all are 
evidences of the desire for speed. 
Advertising, insofar as possible, 
must be in keeping with this age. 
If it is based upon an appeal that 
is static rather than dynamic it 
will fail. Already the static pic- 
ture is obsolete in advertising. 
Copy that produces the sensation 
of motion and speed, either by as- 
sociation with moving objects or 
by other uses of line or color is 
today the kind that is producing 
the best results. The use in ad- 
vertising of stream lines, diagonals, 
and associations which decrease the 
effect of bulk and increase the im- 
pression of motion are those that 
appeal most. 
Exaggeration or falsehood in ad- 
vertising makes no impression on 
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the American people today, except 
one of contempt. While people are 
still just as emotional, they are also 
far better adapted to distinguish 
between the false and the true in 
advertising. While untrue or un- 
ethical advertising in the past may 
have temporarily fooled the peo- 
ple it never has really paid, and 
to attempt it is not only wrong, 
but suicidal today. 

People are more sophisticated 
and more cynical than they were 
in the old days. It does not mat- 
ter how cleverly written, how ar- 
tistic, or dramatic an advertisement 
may be, it will be repudiated by 
the public if it is untrue. The 
failure of such an advertiser is 
exactly what he deserves. Great 
progress has been made in elimi- 
nating dishonest advertising within 
the ranks of business and adver- 
tisers themselves. They should be 
given credit for cleaning up what 
was once a disgraceful situation. 
Only that type of advertising will 
live which is kept on a high moral 


plane. 

And finally, to stabilize manufac- 
turing, merchandising and adver- 
tising, plan the amount and char- 
acter of your advertising with the 
production scale. Let your motto 
be: To lay the foundation for 
greater business, and for your par- 
ticular industry through using 
sound, sane, and scientific adver- 
tising. 





G. E. Stedman with 


Cramer-Krasselt 
Gerald E. Stedman, formerly director 
of market planning for C. C. Winning- 
ham, Inc., Detroit, has become asso- 
ciated with the Cramer-Krasselt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee advertising agency, as 
market planning executive. 





Silverware Account to Torento 
Agency 
Roden Brothers, Toronto, silverware 
and. glassware, have appointed George 
H, MacDonald, Ltd., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct their advertising 
account. Magazines will be used 


Has Erla Radio Account 


Electrical Research Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of Erla radio uip- 
ment, have appointed Auspitz-Lee-Har- 
vey, advertising agency of that city, to 
direct their account. 
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To Represent Detroit “Daily 


Illustrated” 

The Detroit Daily Iliustrated, which, 
as Ronee reported, has been started 
at Detroit as a tabloid, will be repre- 
sented in the West through the office 
of Charles H. Shattuck, Chicago, West- 
ern Senger of the Macfadden Publi- 
cations. omas J. Young is national 
advertising manager of the new paper, 
in addition to acting in the same capac- 
ity for the Philadelphia Daily News, 
also a Macfadden publication. His 
headquarters are at New York. 

William A. Reid has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Daily /i- 
lustrated. He formerly was manager 
of the Newspaper Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Indianapolis, and of the National 
Features Service Company, Chicago. 

Ellmaker, vice- resident an gen- 
eral manager of the Philadelphia Daily 
News, is in charge of the Detroit pape: 
in the same capacity and will direct 
both of these papers. John C, Marscher 
is advertising director of the new De- 
troit tabloid as well as of the Philadel- 
phia eg News. He was _ formerly 
with the New York Herald Tribune and 
was for four years assistant advertising 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

Other officers of the Detroit Daily 
Illustrated are as follows: President, 
Bernarr Macfadden; secretary, Wesley 
Pape, and treasurer, I. T. Kennedy. 





Fine Art Foods Account to 


Geyer Agency 

Fine Art Foods, Inc., Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., maker of Fine Art tea and cof- 
fee, has appointed The Geyer Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. This ac- 
count will be handled by the New York 
office of the Geyer agency. 





Sta-Rite Hair Pin Account to 


Decatur Agency 
The Sta-Rite Hair Pin Company, 
Shelbyville, Ill., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with The Midland Adver- 
tising Service, Decatur, Ill. Magazines, 
—~ a papers and newspapers will be 
used. . 





Murray Martin with Robert E. 
Ramsay Organization 


Murray Martin, formerly with the 
New York News, and, more recently, 
with Prentice Hall, Inc., New York, 
has joined the staff of The Robert E. 
Ramsay Organization sales promotion 
counsellor, of that city. 





P. C. Gartley Heads Whippet 


Sales 


P. C. Gartley has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the ippet Di- 
vision of the Willys-Overland Company 
and will make his headquarters at 
Toledo, 
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Records like this 
have to be earned! 


In May the total display linage of the Chicago 
Evening American exceeded that of the same 
month last year by 159,031 lines—more than 
three times the gain of the only other Chicago 
evening paper to show progress for the month. 
And this was no sudden spurt. The Chicago 
Evening American’s gain in total display linage 
for the first five months of 1929 (507,074 lines) 
is more than two-and-one-half times greater than 
that of the only other evening paper to show 
progress for the period. 


Records like this are not the product of chance. 
They have to be earned. And when such rec- 
ords are an extension of exceptional progress 
over many years, they are tremendously signifi- 
cant to thoughtful advertisers. 


CHECAGO EVENING 


AMPEFPRECAN 


a good newspaper 
One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than twenty 
million people—Member of International News Service, 
Universal Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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“The best arranged data 
ever gathered together 
on this market?!” 


HAT’S what Walter Mann of 

Sales Management says about 
the Evening Journal’s Sales Manual 
on the New York Market. He 
states in part: 

“An exhaustive marketing vis- 
ualization of the New York selling 
area, planned and written for the 
actual working use of sales and 
advertising executives,” says the 
descriptive foreword in a huge vol- 
ume recently completed by the mer- 
chandising department of the New 
York Evening Journal. And for 
once that much-over-worked word 
“exhaustive” seems entirely inade- 
quate. Our hats are off to the 
Journal for one of the most intelli- 
gent, most valuable contributions 
to marketing research that we have 
seen in many years. 

“To meet today’s conditions, sales 
executives must possess the most 


accurate and practical knowledge 
of every phase of every market in 
which they operate.” This book 
then goes on to point out that, since 
New York and its environs actually 
contain one-twelfth of the entire 
nation’s population (10,000,000 peo 
ple) concentrated in one-five-hun- 
dredth of the nation’s area—it is a 
market that sales and advertising 
managers can ill afford to ignore. 

“A more intimate knowledge of 
markets—a more careful super- 
vision of salesmen, a more revealing 
record of sales by territories, a 
more thorough knowledge of indi- 
vidual sales divisions, and a more 
detailed preliminary study of the 
field of sales operations, are con- 
stantly sought by every man in 
charge of sales.” And, since the 
functions of the advertising man- 
ager are irrevocably correlated with 
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those of the sales manager, this 
00k should be of equal interest to 
um. 

The most detailed picture of ‘a 

rritory as to trade outlets (food, 
ien’s wear, women’s wear, dry- 
coods, hardware, shoes, furniture 
nd toilet goods), not only for the 

ve boroughs, but for every im- 
‘ortant town in the fifty-mile radius 

comprehensive statistics are given. 
\nd that means, mind you, nearly 

thousand suburbs, towns and 
small cities within this radius! In 
conjunction with these is a large 
olored wall map showing the areas 
n question and giving a wealth of 
keyed information for quick scan- 
ning. 

First comes a series of tables 
showing the following illuminating 
types of data for the total market, 
is well as for each area or section: 
(a) center of sub-area, (b) other 
towns in that sub-area, (c) number 
1f miles from the sub- area center, 
(d) number of miles from New 
York City Hall, (e) county, (f) 
per cent of New York market, 
(gz) estimated 1928 population, (h) 
estimated families, (i) number of 
grocers (chain and independent), 
drug stores, hardware stores, men’s 
wear stores, women’s wear and 


drygoods, shoe stores, furniture 
stores, (j) type of community 
(manufacturing, residential. ship- 
ping, etc.). 


Following this are detailed 
(block by block) maps of each of 
twenty-seven sales divisions on 
Manhattan. 

To the best of my knowledge 
there has never been a more prac- 
tical and more detailed job in the 
annals of sales analyses. As the 
book itself says, “You can sit in 
your office and ‘walk’ through the 
streets of New York’s boroughs.” 

A general list of sources appears 
in the book’s preface, which leads 
us to feel that this phase of the 
job may be considered as wholly 
impersonal and authentic. It would 
be the height of absurdity to spend 
all the time and effort and thought 
—to say nothing of production and 
gathering expense which has been 
spent on this book—to give you 
anything but the most accurate in- 
formation possible. 

I doubt very much that this 
book will be available to any but 
sales managers. Its cost is obvi- 
ously far too great for anything 
even approaching genezai distribu- 
tion. But I believe that every sales 
manager who is interested in the 
New York market and who can 
prevail ou the New York Evening 
Journal to give (or even sell) him 
a copy, will have the best arranged 
data on this important market that 
has ever been gathered together for 
the making of sales effort more 
efficient. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 


NEW YORK 
9 East 40th Street 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building Trust Building Building uare 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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the “summer 
bugaboo” 

has no place 

on our 

calendar— 
business in Detroit 
will continue 

to be good 

and the 

fact that the 
Detroit Times 
gained 

861,674 lines of 
display advertising in 
‘the first five 
months of 

1929 


proves that 


‘The Trend is to the Times.’’ 











Notice to Chains: Please Take 
Away Our Business 


An Implied Invitation That Would Not Be Extended if Advertising 
Were Rightfully Used 


By G. A. Nichols 


A WISCONSIN hardware 
J idealer was complaining re- 
cently to a visitor that chain stores 
of the Woolworth and Kresge type 
were taking away much business 
from him. Characteristically, he 
placed a good portion of the blame 
on the manufacturer and the job- 


actual goods on the floor here.” 

Then came the astounding reve- 
lation that this dealer had set an 
arbitrary cost limit, beyond which 
he would not go in stocking goods 
for resale. If any single unit or 
item cost him $15 or more he 
would not have it in his store, 


ber who, he de- ¢ 


clared, “charge me 
so much for many 
of these items that 
I can’t possibly 


make a profit sell- 
ing them at a dime, 
a quarter or a half 
dollar in competi- 


the 


tion with 
chains.” 
The visitor 
glanced around the 
establishment, and 
quickly saw that it 
did not at all mea- 
sure up to the 
usual conception of 








UT in Wisconsin a num- 

ber of hardware retailers 
have decided not to carry in 
stock merchandise that costs 
more than $15 per unit. 
Sounds incredible — but it’s 
true. 

Of course it is a ridiculous 
notion; in fact, it is merely 
one of a number of equally 
silly ideas with which many 
retailers seem to be impreg- 
nated these days. What are 
manufacturers going to do 
about it? 

One answer is to use busi- 
ness-paper advertising less 


except for an oc- 
casional sample. 
His more than 
strange policy, he 
added, was adopted 
in accordance with 
a suggestion made 
him by the officials 
of the State asso- 
ciation of hard- 
ware retailers. 
And this, re- 
markable to relate, 
does seem to be 
the association pol- 
icy. The dealer in 
question is only 
one of many simi- 


what a hardware 
store is. It seemed 
more like an 
abridged edition of 


a chain store, al- || to profits. 





for the purpose of talking 
about merchandise and more 
for the purpose of showing 
how to turn merc 


larly situated. Any- 
thing with a de- 
livered cost per 
unit of $15 or more 
is automatically 
barred from their 


ise in- 








though not nearly 
so well stocked or arranged. 

“Where are your stoves, ranges, 
furnaces, washing machines, cream 
separators, refrigerators, feed 
grinders and so on?” he asked the 
dealer, 

“Oh, I don’t have such things in 
stock any more,” he replied. “They 
run up into money too fast. In- 
stead of carrying that kind of mer- 
chandise I have manufacturers’ 
and jobbers’ catalogs out of which 
[ can order the higher priced items 
as I need them. These catalogs 
are good, as you will see (showing 
them); they have strong pictures 
and descriptions, and I can sell 
from the pictures just about as 
well as I could by having the 


stocks. This means that they do 
not have farm implements and a 
long list of other commodities 
which they are supposed to sell and 
for which they continually strive— 
theoretically at least—to create 
business. 

The condition is outlined here 
not to attack anybody, nor to in- 
dulge in that all too common in- 
door amusement of panning the re- 
tailer. It is revealed, in all its 
folly, because it shows one more 
reason why there is such a con- 
stant pull-back on manufacturers’ 
advertising. It is another of the 
ridiculous notions with which 
many retailers sean to be impreg- 
nated these days—and which the 
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manufacturer will have to remedy 
if a totally unnecessary drag is to 
be removed from his merchandis- 
ing. 

The conviction persists that the 
manufacturer, in planning and ex- 
ecuting his advertising to the 
dealer, has not done a particularly 
good job of thinking himself. If 
he would make constructive use 
of his business-paper space and 
discuss vital merchandising ques- 
tions such as this, he would find 
that dealers would not be nearly 
so far off the reservation as they 
are now. If he would talk less 
about his merchandise, and more 
about the fundamentals of turning 
that merchandise into a profit, he 
would find that the dealer would 
not so strongly resist stocking 
higher priced items. 


A Neglected Opportunity 


The manufacturer, except in 
isolated instances, has not been 
given a proper picture of the per- 
forming power of business-paper 
advertising insofar as it relates to 
the educational angle of merchan- 
dising. If he did accept and use 
it for what it can do for him in 
this respect, there would be much 
clearer thinking done on many 
things having to do with retailing 
at a profit. 

The hardware dealers and others 
know well enough that the con- 
venience goods they handle are not 
the real source of their profit and 
can never be. They feature them 
unduly not because they want to 
but because they have been led to 
think they must. These goods are 
handled to prevent the store’s trade 
from going to the chains. The 
trade may or may not be kept. But 
even if it is retained, the main rea- 
son for such a policy is removed 
if proper attention is not given to 
higher priced lines which yield a 
larger dollars and cents profit per 
unit—and, nearly always, a larger 
percentage of profit as well. 

It is becoming increasingly 
necessary that some. intelligently 
sympathetic attention be given to 
the question of helping the dealer 
to stock higher-priced goods with- 
out over-extending himself. If 
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the distribution facilities are in- 
sufficient, the educational advertis- 
ing is going to fall short, no 
matter how good it may be. Some- 
times radical things have to be 
done. As an example of this take 
one item—the hot air furnace—and 
the new merchandising plan of th: 
Premier Warm Air Heater Com 
pany, Dowagiac, Mich. 

To induce the dealer to stock 
furnaces in anything like the 
proper quantities, the Premier 
company, in common with most 
other furnace manufacturers, has 
been forced to the unusual and un 
economic expedient of making it 
possible for the dealer to sell fur- 
naces with substantially no money 
invested. If a man will buy a car- 
load of furnaces during the win- 
ter or early spring he is given a 
fall dating. He orders a carload, 
say, in January and the bill does 
not become due until the first of 
the following October. Even then 
he may take two or three extra 
months before he pays, and usually 
does. It frequently develops that 
the dealer, working under this sys- 
tem, sells all his furnaces, collects 
for them in full and then uses the 
gross returns for several months 
in his business. 

If the company did not thus 
operate, its dealers would not order 
furnaces in quantities and it would 
have to manufacture and store 
them against the time when they 
would be needed. And then at 
least two deadly complications 
would come about: Distributing 
the furnaces in small quantities 
from the point of production would 
be physically impossible and sales 
necessarily would be lost because 
the dealer would not have the 
goods promptly. Another draw- 
back would be that, without the 
furnaces in stock, the dealer would 
be in the same situation as the 
Wisconsin hardware man of whom 
we have just spoken; even more 
sales would be lost. 

To correct the condition, the 
Premier company has just com- 
pleted warehousing arrangements 
in Portland, Denver, St. Paul, Des 
Moines, Detroit and Pittsburgh, 
where spot stocks will be carried 
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ic’s Summer 
Now 


Tix grass is green, the roses are 
in bleom, the days are warm, 


the month is June. 


But only teo soon the autumn 
season will be upen us, and 


winter can’t be far behind. 


The forehanded are already 
working on their printing plans 
for the end of the year; right 
now we are doing preliminary 
work on several holiday cata- 


logs. 


A few more wouldn't hurt. 


W 





Charles Francis Press 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
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at all times. The main warehouse 
stock, as heretofore, will be in 
Dowagiac where the goods are pro- 
duced. 

“In this way,” E. C. Taylor, sales 
manager of the company explains 
to Printers’ Inx, “we shall be 
able to make deliveries promptly in 
quantities smaller than  carload 
lots. The difference is, however, 
that when a dealer wants to buy 
two or three at a time he will be 
expected to pay for them within 
thirty days, the invoice being sub- 
ject to the usual cash discount. 
The carload lot arrangement will 
be continued as before, at least for 
the present, until we see how the 
new warehouse deal works out. 
We think, though, that in the ware- 
house is to be seen not only our 
own economic salvation, but the 
means of inducing more dealers to 
be less timid and conservative in 
stocking our merchandise. 

“When a dealer sets forth an 
arbitrary buying pattern and re- 
fuses to stock merchandise at a 
laid-down cost of more than $15 
per unit, he is creating a danger- 
ous situation for himself as well 
as for the manufacturer. I some- 
times wonder if producers of 
goods in the higher priced brackets 
realize how critical and portentous 
this problem has become. Go into 
almost any store and you will see 
it overstocked in the low priced 
lines and grievously understocked, 
if stocked at all, in other lines. 
Dealers apparently have quit think- 
ing and are putting the whole mat- 
ter squarely up to the manufac- 
turer, expecting him to provide 
distribution and selling facilities 
whereby they can sell higher priced 
goods in the same volume, with 
the same certainty and the same 
profit without having them in 
stock. In other words, they sit 
back complacently and expect a 
miracle to be performed. 

“But calling names will not 
supply the remedy; bewailing the 
past will accentuate the evil rather 
than cure it. In my humble 
estimation, the time has come for 
some patient, thoughtful and effec- 
tive advertising whose purpose will 
be to make the dealer actually 
think, and to show him that if he 
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does not or will not carry out his 
part in the distribution scheme 
there will be no such scheme so 
far as he is concerned. Then the 
manufacturer must make some re- 
arrangement of his operating plans 
that will enable local dealers to 
stock his goods in reasonable quan- 
tities involving less of a financial 
risk.” 

It is evident that Mr. Taylor 
recognizes a great and important 
truth. This truth is that no mat- 
ter how unfair, unreasonable or 
plain foolish may be the dealer’s 
attitude, the responsibility for 
correcting it is the manufacturer’s. 





New York State Grocers to 
Advertise 


More than 150 independent grocers 
in Western New York State have sub- 
scribed to a fund which will be used 
for advertising in newspapers of that 
vicinity to promote grocery sales. 
Arthur Groben, president of Becker- 
Prentiss, Inc., Buffalo wholesale 
grocery, is in charge of the campaign, 
which will start this summer. 





W. E. Tagney Appointed by 
National Trade Journals 


W. jE. Tagney, formerly  vice- 
president of F. E. M. Cole, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has been appointed Western ad- 
oeing, manager of the National 
Sports Publications, a division of the 
National Trade Y snecermen Inc., New 

ork. His headquarters will be at 
Chicago. 


R. E. Moore with Frank 
Comrie Agency 


Robert E. Moore, recently an account 
executive with the David H. Colcord 
Company, Chicago, has joined the 
Frank M. Comrie Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, as a copy writer 
and account executive. 








New Account for Gash Agency 


The Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., has appointed the Ellis T. Gash 
Company, nc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Business publications will be used in 
introducing a new line of rotogravure 
and book papers. 





Represents Dublin, Ga., 
“Courier-Herald” 


Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, has been ap- 
ointed national representative of the 
Dublin, Ga., Courier-Herald. 








Jun 
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9, GREAT NEWSPAPERS 


— and the only place 
they meet is on 


the press 


Ta E WORLD 
and The Evening World are two separate 


entities. The Evening World is no more an 
afternoon edition of The World than any 
other New York Newspaper. 


They have separate editorial staffs, sepa- 
rate circulation departments and policies, 


separate reading groups. 


Every independent check of duplication 
shows less overlap between The World and 
The Evening World than is found between 


other prominent morning and evening papers. 


The World and the Evening World play 
different roles in New York’s merchandising 
picture. Both are necessary for adequate cov- 


erage of the New York market. 
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- = - excellent transportation 
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One of the richest an 
most unified market 
in the United States? 


HE Oklahoma City Market consists of Okla- 

homa City, population 182,743, and its 68- 

mile suburban area, made up of 26 
counties, 75 towns of more than 1,000, and a population of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000, served by five trunk line railroads, bus and truck 
systems, improved highways, electric interurbans, and air lines. 


Oklahoma City’s wholesale territory, covered by 89 Oklahoma City 
wholesalers and jobbers traveling 728 salesmen, embodies all of Okla- 
homa, the Texas Panhandle, New Mexico, and western Arkansas. 


The Oklahoma City Market offers advertisers remarkable sales oppor- 
tunities which can be developed at one low advertising cost through the 
Oklahoman and Times, which thoroughly and alone cover the Oklahoma 
City Market. These two newspapers offer advertisers 7% more circula- 
tion in the Oklahoma City Market, at about one-half the cost, than the 
combined circulations of all eighteen other daily newspapers published 
in Oklahoma City and its trade territory. No outside metropolitan 
daily even claims to cover this market. Therefore, the sales of all 
products (advertised in the Oklahoman and Times) in all 26 counties 
of the Oklahoma City Market should be credited to Oklahoman and 


Times influence. 





The Oklahoman and Times (charter A. B. C. members, with one of the 
cleanest circulation histories in the entire A. B. C. records) are the 
largest and most influential morning, evening and Sunday newspapers in 
the state, one of the most valuable newspaper manufacturing properties 
in the country, and logical advertising mediums for all major selling 





campaigns, 























Mr. W. C. Dunlap. 


q 


R. DUNLAP is vice 

president in charge 
of sales of the American 
Multigraph Sales Co. 
Lately he has been pre- 
senting in a_ trenchant 
and pointed manner the 
doctrine of selective selling, 
which being defined means 
sales effort aimed at those 
who can buy. This may 
not be orthodox, but it is 
modernistic interpretation 
of the plain doctrine of 
common sense selling. To 
paraphrase from the Good 
Book—*“‘choose ye this day 
whom ye shall swerve.” 


q 


AKE Detroit for in- 
stance. 1,520,564 
population. Men, women, 
children, illiterates, defec- 
tives, foreign, forty-two 
nationalities. A_ literal 


The D 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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N which we agree with 





goulash of folks. All good 
people as folks go. Then 
you narrow it to families 
which makes 365,439. 
Still the same kind. of 


people. 
q 


HEN you discover 

there are 168,221 
residential telephone sub- 
scribers, which is a pretty 
close measure of the home 
and family units worth 
advertising to. Free Press 
local circulation, according 
to Mr. Harn’s Bureau is 
187,335. 


q 


OU can draw your 
own conclusions. 






CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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The Fur Trade’s Giant Turns to 
Advertising 






After Fifteen Years in Business the Eitingon-Schild Company Begins 
to Advertise a Product 


By Arthur H. Little 


HE best-known concern that 

ever engaged in the fur trade 
was, and is, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The best-known indi- 
vidual ever connected with the in- 
dustry was John Jacob Astor, But 
the biggest firm of fur merchants 
the business ever has seen, an en- 
terprise whose sales overshadow all 
previous achievements in sales of 
furs, is a company whose name, 
outside the fur trade itself, is al- 
most unknown. It is a company 
whose annual volume exceeds $50,- 
000,000—the fifteen-year-old con- 
cern of Ejitingon-Schild, Incorpo- 
trated, of New York. 

And now this giant in furs is 
beginning to apply, through adver- 
tising, principles of merchandising 
that have been applied but rarely 
in its line of business. A leader 
in its industry, a concern whose 
activities are watched with closest 
interest by all the factors in its 
feld—for its business touches 
every factor—at last has come to 
advertise a product in a trade that, 
since its beginnings as a big busi- 
ness centuries ago, has been invet- 
erately and excessively under- 
advertised. 

The fur business clings to old 
methods. If John Jacob Astor 
were to return to business today, 
he could step into the picture as 
easily and with as little embarrass- 
ment as if it were only last night 
that he closed his office door and 
went home. To only two of the 
minor properties of the modern 
stage would he need to accustom 
himself—the telephone and tele- 
graph. 

Manufacturing processes he 
would find accelerated, but other- 
wise unchanged. Unchanged also 
—except that the horizon has 
broadened somewhat since his day 
—would he find trade practices. 
True, he’d need to learn a new 
vocabulary of fur names. But 
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readily—for he never lacked im- 
agination himself—he would real- 
ize that a rabbit, dyed and treated, 
can be made to look like something 
surprisingly different, and yet de- 
liver to the ultimate consumer the 
consumer’s full money’s worth. 

Never, since Astor’s day, has 
there been anything like a general 
and broad-fronted effort to sell 
furs to the consuming public. 
Rather, the attitude of the trade 
has been: “We have furs to sell. 
When you need furs, come to us.” 
Rarely and only in sporadic in- 
stances has the consumer been told 
why she—or he—ought to buy furs 
and wear them. 


Steps in the Journey to the 
‘Customer 


The trade is oddly organized. 
En route to the consumer, a fur 
pelt passes through many hands. 
The trapper—or, as with silver 
fox, the breeder—sells the pelt, 
either through one of the periodic 
auctions of furs, or direct to such 
a buyer as Eitingon-Schild. The 
buyer then may send the skin to a 
dresser and dyer, who prepares it 
for manufacture into a garment 
and then returns it to the buyer; 
or, if he has bought the skin on 
his own account—as in some in- 
stances he does—the dresser and 
dyer sells it to a “dealer,” or di- 
rect to a manufacturer. In turn, 
then, the manufacturer sells the 
finished garment, either through 
wholesalers or direct, to the retail 
store. And through the store the 
manufactured pelt finally reaches 
the consumer. 

In transit, generally, the pelt 
loses its identity. In rare instances 
—as with Laskinlamb, a_ shorn- 
lamb product which is to be mer- 
chandised to consumers this sum- 
mer and fall by J. Laskin & Sons, 
dressers and dyers, and with si 
ver fox, “home-grown” and 
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ardized and guaranteed as to qual- 
ity—the skin is trade-marked and 
carries its advertised name into the 
hands -of the consumer. But in 
contrast with the volume of furs 
of all kinds that pass through the 
long route from source to con- 
sumer, the volume of merchandise 
so trade-marked and sold has been 
insignificant. 

Trade customs have given rise 
to an odd form of “internal” adver- 
tising—if advertising it can be 
called; and that is advertising on 
the part of the dresser and dyer. 
To send his name through trade 
channels, the dresser and dyer 
often marks the pelts on the re- 
verse side. But generally the “ad- 
vertising” of the dresser and dyer 
ends with the garment manufac- 
turer. For the manufacturer sews 
the pelt into a scarf or a coat— 
and the dyer’s mark goes out of 
sight inside a fabric lining. 

“And,” a forward-looking man 
in the fur trade remarked to me, 
“if that be advertising, then it’s 
on a par with the kind of adver- 
tising that is done by the dealer 
in automobiles, when, on the tail 
end of a car he sells he attaches 
a tire cover bearing his name. In 
fact, it isn’t quite as good, for at 
least the tire cover remains in 
sight a little longer.” 

The fur business is highly sea- 
sonal. Furs are worn in winter— 
or until very recent years they al- 
ways have been. And it was not 
the fur industry. itself, but a com- 
peting industry, that, seeking to in- 
crease its own sales, began to ap- 
ply merchandising methods that 
have served, in part, to take up 
the slack in the so-called off sea- 
sons for furs. The manufacturers 
of cloth coats sensed a new de- 
mand—a demand for fur trim- 
mings. They made up _ fur- 
trimmed coats; and the retailers 
advertised the coats and sold them 
in thousands. Today, a cloth coat 
untrimmed with fur is hard to 
sell. 

It was this business that began 
as a sort of by-product of the fur 
trade which, oddly enough, pro- 
vided the Ejitingon-Schild Com- 
pany with a product that, in the 
firm’s opinion, could be advertised. 
Throughout the fifteen years of its 
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existence, the company had be- 
lieved that it had nothing to adver- 
tise, except its name, and thar in 
a small way and strictly within its 
trade. Then along came baby scal- 
skin. . 

Baby sealskin had been used in 
the fur trade, as a trimming for 
cloth coats, for three years. The 
fur actually is seal, and it comes 
from baby seals along the coast of 
Labrador. The pelt is two-coated 
—that is, the under layer, consist- 
ing of close, short fur, is over- 
lain with guard hairs, Because the 
fur is not expensive, it may be 
used on coats of moderate price— 
and used generously. 

As is true of a number of furs 
of its kind, baby sealskin, when 
wetted as in a _ rain, becomes 
matted. The trade’s opinion al- 
ways had been that such a fur in 
such a condition, required the re- 
storing skill of a furrier, 

But a factor in the trade to 
which the company was selling 
baby sealskin discovered that the 
matted fur could be laid on an 
ironing board, dampened, ironed 
with a hot iron and restored to its 
original condition. 

Told of the discovery, Ejitingon- 
Schild conducted careful experi- 
ments, the object of which was to 
determine whether or not anyone— 
even a novice in the treatment of 
furs—could do the trick, and not 
harm the fur. Officials of the 
company tried it and so, at their 
request, did fur amateurs. The 
process, thus standardized, was 
embodied in a booklet. The com- 
pany called in a young woman 
from the design and research de- 
partment of a trade journal, and 
she tested the company’s instruc- 
- and found them effective and 
safe. 

On June 7, the first business- 
paper advertising appeared. Di- 
rected at retailers in particular and 
at the trade in general, it an- 
nounced “a new selling feature 
shared by no other fur trimming. 


- Baby sealskin on cloth coats can be 


combed and ironed by any woman 
at home.” The copy went on: 


P wruer eas in a while a oe idea is 
levelo that people to say, 
“Why I never f of such a thing 
I never thought it was possible.” That's 
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‘First in 
Classified Advertising 


N MAY The New 

York Times pub- 
lished 528,465 agate lines of 
censored classified advertis- 
ing, a greater volume than 
any other New York news- 
paper. 

No other newspaper ever 
has printed such a variety of 
high grade censored classi- 
fied announcements; nor has 
any other newspaper ever 
put advertising before so 
large a group of intelligent, 
discriminating readers. 


Che New York Cimes 
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just the type of —— one hears 
when told or shown how Baby Sealskin 
trimming on a cloth coat can combed 
and ironed out by any woman in her 
home. There’s no need to consult a 
furrier. It’s just as simple as putting 
any delicate piece of lingerie or dress 
fabric on the ironing board and giving 
it a new lease on life. 

Henceforth, Baby Sealskin will be 
known as the only fur that can be 
ironed out in this practical manner. 
Added to its reputed superiority in 
standing up under wear as does no 
other fur is this exclusive feature that 
will sell any woman. 

We propose to exploit this new fea- 
ture and acquaint the trade, as well as 
the women of America, with these new 
qualities of Baby Sealskin. The news 
will spread like wild fire. 

Coat manufacturers are enthusiastic 
about the greater possibilities of Baby 
Sealskin and are co-operating to meet 
the anticipated demand. 

Retail merchants now have the op- 

tunity of viewing the new colors in 
aby Sealskin fur trimmed coats, spark- 
ling in the Fall lines of many represen- 
tative coat manufacturers—and be in 
the position of offering this extraordi- 
nary item in their own stores. 

Ask to see them and get full infor- 
mation on a new plan for co-operating 
on promotion in your store. e will 
arrange for one of our representatives 


to give you a demonstration at any - 


time. 


The opening advertisement an- 
nounced, too, the availability of the 
booklet, “How to Care for Your 
Baby Sealskin Trimming,” a copy 
of which is to be attached to every 
baby-seal trimmed coat. 

The second advertisement in the 
series centered around the brief, 
typewritten report of the young 
woman from the trade journal’s 
design and research department 
who experimented with the Eit- 
ingon-Schild method of restoring 
baby seal trimming and pronounced 
it good. 

Subsequent advertisements will 
carry to retailers the merchandis- 
ing idea that is to touch the inter- 
ests of the consumers—store dem- 
onstrations. The copy will carry 
this offer : 


We will instruct one of your young 
this d stra- 


duct 





women how to 
tion in your own coat department. You 
can stage this event for a single day 
or several days, if necessary. Coming 
right at the outset of your furred coat 
season, it serves as a dramatic introduc- 
tion for the new styles with which you 
wish to attract your customers. 


For the service of the retailer, 


the advertising will offer, also, 
suggested newspaper advertise- 
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ments with which the retailer may 
announce his store demonstrations, 

In addition to this commodity 
advertising, the company advertises 
institutionally. 

In the fur industry, institutional 
advertising—always confined to 
trade channels—always has been 
highly elementary. In effect, it has 
said: “We've bought this space 
to be good fellows.” 

The institutional advertising of 
even so big an enterprise as Eit- 
ingon-Schild has been of the kind 
that might be called “complimen- 
tary.” But now the company’s 
institutional advertising has been 
given a definite job and a definite 
purpose. 

“We realize,” said Col. Philip B. 
Fouke, vice-president, “that our 
concern, because of its size and its 
widespread interests, touches, in 
the course of a year, the interest 
of every factor in our trade. We 
have an interest, whether selfish or 
unselfish, in the trade’s prosperity. 
We believe that our advertising 
baby sealskin will benefit the entire 
industry. 

“And it is that general motive, 
which we believe to underlie all 
our activities, that is the theme 
today of our institutional advertis- 
ing. We want our trade to know 
what we stahd for, and what are 
our aims and ideals.” 


New Account for Buchen 
Company 

The Fisher Governor Company, Mar- 
shalltown, Ia., manufacturér of regu- 
lators, governors, controllers and _bal- 
ance lever valves,- has placed its 
advertising account with the Buchen 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
Business publications and direct mail 
will be used. 


Transferred by Racine Agency 


R. J. Wentsel and H. W. Yoder have 
been transferred to the headquarters 
office at Racine, Wis., of the 
Advertising Agency. They had been 
with the Rockford, IIL, office, which 
has been discontinued. 


Guy Hunter Leaves Storrs & 
Bement 


.Guy Hunter has resi as sales ser 
vice manager of the Storrs & Bement 
Company, Boston, paper manufacturer 
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the first five months of 1929 
the Chicago Evening American’s 
gain in automobile linage of 43,722 
lines was nearly three times that of 
the Chicago daily paper with the 


next greatest gain. 














IN 1928 


16% more new cars were 
registered in Cook 
County than in 67 counties 

in shaded areas combined! 
t 





CHECAGO EVENING 


AMEPRECAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people—Member of 
International News Service, Universal Service 
and Audit Bureau of Circalations. 
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Have you been to 
AGROPOLIS 
lately? 
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The | 
F you have, you’ve noticed many changes, Among T 
other things, people who live in Acropotis— 
the prosperous agricultural areas of these United 
States—have changed their ways of buying things. 
They don’t depend on the general store any more. Coll 


They drive to town—where stores are better and 
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Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 





stocks are larger. Small towns, incidentally, have 
taken on a new significance in marketing, largely 
because they get the bulk of Acropo.is trade. Look 
what the great merchandisers are doing. Sears 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward, for instance. 
They’re building stores in small towns to the tune 
of millions of dollars and building as fast as they 
can. 


Yes—Acropo.is folks buy in towns today—but 
they don’t read there. They read where they live 
—on the farm. To sell this great market—usually 
the greatest in the state—tell Acropo.is folks about 
your products through their favorite publications— 
Standard Farm Unit Papers. 


The Standard Farm Unit Papers consist of 15 
leading agricultural papers—non-duplicating. Edited 
locally for local interest. Advertisers can localize 
copy to meet local market needs, or run standard 
throughout the groups. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 


The Standard Farm Unit Papers meet both! 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman The Nebraska Farmer 
Pacific Rural Press eg ie Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The Farmer, St. Paul Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The American Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer Michigan Farmer 

The New Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer The Prairie Farmer 


The STANDARD pirck UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 


Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
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a@ newspaper 

which consistently 
gets results 

from editorial 
crusades must, 

ipso facto, 

get results 

from advertising! 


The New York American | | 


invites your scrutiny 
of both. 
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How We Secured Foreign 


Distributors 


\dvertising to Consumers in American Publications with Overflow 
Circulation Abroad Has Resulted in Signing Up Many 


Foreign Outlets 


By Jas. A. Worsham 


Section Sales Manager, Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 


« DUBASE send me your com- 
plete proposition you make to 
your foreign distributors. 
are not represented in Shanghai, 
I would like to consider 


China, 


your Oil-O-Matic Burners. 


neve a good many 
can be sold here. 
Your advertisement 
in an American pe- 
riodical was 
brought to my at- 
tention by a mem- 
ber of the Ameri- 
can Legation here, 
hence my interest.” 

The above letter 
came in during the 
early part of 1925 
and was our first 
inquiry from a 
prospective foreign 
distributor, follow- 
ing on the heels of 
our initial national 
advertising cam- 
paign at home. We 
had given no 
thought to seeking 
out sales connec- 
tions abroad, be- 
cause we had all 
we could do to take 
care of the de- 


If you 


I be- 














T is a well-known fact 
certain American 
periodicals of a general na- 
ture have a_ considerable 
overflow circulation in for- 
eign countries. What is not 
so well-known, however, is 
that this overflow circule 
tion has frequently resulted 
in opening splendid dealer 
connections abroad. 

What happens is that peo- 
ple living abroad read the 
advertisements in these pub- 
lications and then inquire 
in their locality for certain 
products. Foreign dealers, 
when they get these inquir- 
ies, are frequently induced, 
as a consequence, to write 
the American manufacturer 
for an agency. Williams Oil- 

-Matic has obtained some 
valuable foreign distributors 
in t way. 











with a large initial order, and the 
connection .continued until a civil 
war disrupted the firm and made a 
change necessary. It 
mentioning, in passing, that this is 
the only change we have made in 


is worth 


our distributors 
since starting to de- 
velop our foreign 
trade. The care we 
exercise in making 
our selections has 
been a factor in 
this record, as well 
as our policies in 
dealing with these 
distributors after 
we secure them. 
I should like to 
call special atten- 
tion to the last sen- 
tence of the letter 
quoted in the be- 
ginning of this ar- 
ticle. It reads, 
“Your advertise- 
ment in an Ameri- 
can periodical was 
brought to my at- 
tention by a mem- 
ber of the American 
Legation, hence my 
interest.” This is 
something that is 





velopment of national distribution 
here at home. More as a matter 
of courtesy, though, than with any 
hope of orders, we answered this 
inquiry, outlining our proposition 
in full detail. This went forward 
by first-class mail, together with a 
ull set of advertising matter. 
This particular firm was never 
heard from again, but another let- 
ter of inquiry came in from the 
same city in a few days and re- 
eived a similar reply from us, 
complete in all details. This sec- 
ond letter resulted in the establish- 
ment of this firm as a distributor, 


happening all the time. 

A few days ago we received 
three inquiries about our Ice-O- 
Matic electric refrigerator from 
Uganda, Africa, all in the same 
mail. Such inquiries from well- 
established firms abroad have re- 
sulted from a prospective user 
of our product reading our adver- 
tising in magazines with foreign 
circulation published in America, 
and then going around among the 
logical firms of the city asking if 
they sell the item, or where it 
micht be bought. 

We know this is what had hap- 
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pened over there in Uganda, 
Africa. Someone anxious for the 
convenience of electric refrigera- 
tion had taken our advertisement 
to the several firms that had writ- 
ten us, and his interest in the prod- 
uct had prompted them to write to 
us to see if they could get the 
agency. 

A personal check-up on every 
distributor we now have, save one, 
has failed to disclose any who, of 
their own initiative, have written 
to us asking for our terms of dis- 
tributorship. In each case, with 
the one exception, they were 
prompted to write to us as a di- 
rect result of some customer be- 
coming interested in our product 
through our general periodical ad- 
vertising, with its overflow foreign 
circulation. A few of these pro- 
spective users had seen our product 
in the home of someone, or on dis- 
play at a fair, and as a result had 
asked the dealer about it, but the 
rank and file had been influenced 
by our advertising. Ever since 
these facts were disclosed to us, 
we have gone about getting new 
distributors by using as a leverage 
the influence of the prospective 
user. 

After we closed with this first 
distributor in China, we developed 
a direct-mail campaign to secure 
distributors elsewhere, using a re- 
liable list of 200 names selected 
with extreme care. This campaign 
did not produce a single spark of 
interest in our proposition. Months 
later, however; inquiries came in 
from these same firms and there 
was every indication that they had 
filed the material we had sent them, 
but had referred to it only after 
some prospective user had come in 
and asked about the Oil-O-Matic. 

We are now represented in al- 
most every civilized section of the 
world and our farthest distributor 
is’ in New Zealand, 9,000 miles 
away. 

We continue to add to our dis- 
tributorship by drawing in terri- 
torial lines after we are able to 
show that intensive work on the 
part of our distributors is far 
more profitable than scattering 
their efforts over too wide an area. 

Inquiries c come. _ in, 


ewe ries" WP 
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Since the introduction of our Ice. 
O-Matic electric refrigeration the 
number of inquiries has, of course, 
greatly increased. Upon the most 
casual investigation, many of these 
inquiries prove to be worthless 
for our purpose. But all in- 
quiries are shown the courtesy of 
an acknowledgment and are given 
reasons why we cannot offer our 
proposition to them. 

We determine our first move by 
the information we find on the let- 
terhead and the quality of the 
stationery used. If this indicates 
that the firm is dealing in heating 
equipment or electrical equipment, 
we place the name on the list that 
receives complete information. This 
has reference to a straight oil bur- 
ner inquiry. If the inquiry is 
about our electrical refrigeration 
unit, other information on the let- 
terhead is taken into consideration. 

When we decide to send com- 
plete information and a proposal, 
we make it all complete in the first 
mailing, and send it out first class. 
We answer every imaginable ques- 
tion to save time in correspondence. 
So many of these inquiries come 
from such great distances, this 
policy is imperative. 


Complete Information . 


In outlining our proposition, we 
give complete technical informa- 
tion and we set forth our terms of 
doing business. We know, for in- 
stance, that a foreign distributor 
will want an exclusive agency and 
we offer that. We do not ask him 
to overstock in order to secure the 
distributorship. In fact, these re- 
quirements are purposely made 
modest. All we require is that rea- 
sonable diligence be exercised in 
developing the business. 

We find that the distributor is 
always in a better frame of mind 
if he has only a reasonable stock 
on hand. He is never tempted to 
cut prices to unload and thus upset 
his market. 

We have, also, always made it a 
point to ship the latest designs, 
and our foreign market has never 
been a dumping ground for obso- 
lete equipment. 

We believe these policies have 
served to cement our relationships 
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THE HENRY E. MILLAR CO. 
ADVERTISING 
112 West Ninth Street 
Les Angeles, California 
June 6, 1929. 
Los Angeles Examiner, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen : 

Regarding our conversation of 
yesterday, think it advisable to list 
the Temple Radio dealers in all 
forthcoming advertisements. 

Incidentally, you will be pleased 
to know the results of the first 
advertisement which appeared ex- 
clusively in your issue of May 28th. 
In three days after this first ad- 
vertisement the entire carload of 
Temple sets were disposed of with 
nearly another carload on back or- 
der. Mr. Horn, the local distribu- 
tor, has since left for the Temple 
factory to arrange for additional 
shipments. 

Thanking you again for your 
splendid cooperation we are 

Very truly yours, 

HENRY E. MILLAR CO., 

JAM:FA By J. A. Meade. 


“: 






The Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer features radio 
editorially and leads in 
radio lineage. It has 
done many a job like it 
did for Temple. There 
are still a few copies 
of the Examiner's much- 
applauded Radio Survey— 
for the asking. 
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and that is why we have lost but 
one distributor since beginning ex- 
porting. 


In presenting the details of our . 


proposition, we never pretend to 
dictate how the distributor should 
handle the selling end. We always 
choose native-born distributors and 
we let them conduct the selling in 
their own way. Anything we 
might say along this line is always 
in the way of suggestions, because 
we find business firms of other 
countries very sensitive about this 
particular phase of their business. 

If our first letter and enclosures 
interest the prospective distributor, 
he usually comes back with ques- 
tions having to do with technical 
phases of our products and their 
application to his special types of 
heating plants, or other conditions. 
If this second letter from the pro- 
spective distributor indicates con- 
tinued interest, we then take our 
first steps to get a financial rating 
of the firm, the volume of business 
it has been doing, number of sales- 
men, scope of operations, etc. 

This information is largely se- 
cured from the three references we 
request of the prospective dis- 
tributor in our first letter. One of 
these references is a bank and the 
other two are firms from whom the 
prospective distributor has bought. 

We also often ask the American 
Consul of the city wherein the pro- 
spective distributor is located for 
a report and, also, for a report on 
various conditions in the territory. 
Often a late report on territorial 
conditions can be had direct from 
the Department of Commerce at 
Washington, D. C. We find such 
reports exceedingly helpful when 
it comes to making a decision as 
to whether we shall call on the 
firm personally on the next trip 
abroad, in event we do not close 
with the firm by correspondence. 
As a matter of fact, nearly all of 
our distributors have been finally 
closed by personal contact. 

It has been our policy to connect 
with a long-established firm, for 
we know now that a new product 
handled by a long-established firm 
is a far better combination for 
quick success than a new firm, re- 
gardless of its financial standing. 

In the final selection of a dis- 
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tributor, we work in close contact 
with the American Consul at that 
point. The Consul’s report is usu- 
ally very carefully drawn and in 
addition to the many questions we 
ask that call for lengthy reply, 
often adds much important data re- 
flecting peculiar conditions that a{- 
fect the sale of our products one 
way or the other. Now and then 
some Consul discourages us from 
establishing a distributor because 
“the market is well supplied by 
others already established,” but 
often from other statistics sub- 
mitted we are all the more anxious 
to be among those present. 

When we get consumer inquiries 
where we have no distributor, we 
ask the prospective consumer to 
tell us the name of some well- 
established firm to whom we might 
present our proposition. This has 
been the means of leading to de- 
sirable connections, especially when 
we are able to get the prospect to 
go to the firm and make known his 
interest in our product. 





Join Advertising Service 
Company 


Lewis Talmage, formerly with the 
Chicago office of Burroughs Clearing 
House, has joined the Advertising Ser- 
vice Company, Chicago, as assistant 
sales manager. Verne Childs, formerly 
with the MacPherson, Eames & Mac- 
Pherson Company, Chicago, has also 
joined the Advertising Service Com- 
pany. 





F. D. Taylor with Trimont 
Manufacturing Company 


Frank D. Taylor, formerly with the 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, South- 
ington, Conn., as secretary and direc- 
tor of sales, has joined the Trimont 
Manufacturing Company, Roxbury, 

ass. 





United Aviation Elects M. C. 
Meigs Director 
Merrill C. Meigs, until recently pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer, has been elected a director of 
the United Aviation Corporation, 
Chicago. 





Joins John Arnold Agency 


A. Lawrence Noveck, formerly with 
Blyn Shoes ew_ York, has 


nc., 
joined ‘The John Arnold Company, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. : 
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ONE OF THE 


206 


EXCLUSIVE 
ACCOUNTS 


























Djer Kiss is another of the 
506 Nationally Advertised 
Products that used The 
Examiner exclusively in San 
Francisco during 1928. 


Daily articles on the culti- 
vation of personal beauty, 
prepared for The Examiner 
by the well-known and popu- 
lar authority, “Melisse,” 
have made this a productive 
medium indeed for the ad- 
vertising of Toilet Prepara- 
tions—and anything else ap- 
pealing to women. 
NOTE: This does not in- 
clude 102 exclusive Fi- 
nancial and Automotive 
Accounts, which bring the 
total to 608, 








‘One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Member International News Service and Universal Service 


Member of Associated Press 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


W.W. CHEW A. R, BARTLETT J.D. GALBRAITH T.C. HOFFMEYER 


285 Madison Avec, 3-129 General MotorsBidg. 612 Hearst Bldg. 625 HearstBldg. => 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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N eres everywhere seek leadership, & 
the supreme public endorsement which must 


earned in order to be possessed. To be first in th , 








minds of the people, in both size and importance, an 
pre-eminent in the various attributes that measu 
newspaper strength are the requirements of leaders 


For thirty-five consecutive years ““The Great Hoosi 
Daily” has been first in daily circulation, first in adve 
tising and first in public confidence. Such leadershi 
— unchallenged, unquestioned and undisputed 

comes only as the reward of substantial deeds we 


done over a period of years. 





r summer motor trip include I 


ET ndianapolis « 
\ Indiana. Paved highways, splendid resorts and hotel 
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pel The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 











New York: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. BE. L 
110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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Now Ready for Distribution ofr 
It is the Buying Guide of the Rural Woman. — 

. . tha 

It contains all of the facts concerning cer, 

| nocu 
Rural Population | is ap 
Rural Subscribers to Women’s Maga- pice 
zines othes 
The Wealth of the Farm Market a lot 
The Editorial Progressiveness and Whe 


ualiz 

Advertising Achievements of the only poop 
Magazine Published exclusively for farm re 
women 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 


Write for your copy on your business sta- 
tionery and study the latest compilation of 
facts about one of the richest markets in the 
country. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau ‘of Circulations 



































How Advertising Men Read 
Advertisements 





Usually They Scan Advertising Strictly from the Professional Viewpoint 
—But Not Always 


By David G. Ritchie 


Paschall, Harris & Paschall, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


ay RACE-HORSE trainer looks 
f\ at the animals under his care 
in an entirely different light from 
that of the average race-track fan 
—and a whale of a lot differently 
from those of us who know practi- 
cally nothing about the intricacies 
of breeding and racing. 

A famous portrait painter sees 
things in the paintings of others 
that the layman could never dis- 
cern, not even with a pair of bi- 
noculars. The artist’s inspection 
is apt to be more critical. He can 
pick out the strong points and the 
weak points. His opinion of an- 
other man’s efforts is based upon 
a lot more than mere generalities. 
What a difference between his vis- 
ualization and that of the nincom- 
poop who claps her hands together, 
opens wide her eyes, and howls in 
a loud, shrill voice—“Oh! Ain’t 
that cute!” 

But what does an advertising 
man do when he thumbs the pages 
of a publication, scrutinizing care- 
fully—as he is bound to do—the 
endeavors of others? All in all, 
is an advertising man so different 
from a sculptor, a painter, an archi- 
tect, or anyone else’ whose liveli- 
hood and self-expression come 
from the creation of things? 

Nine out of ten of us—we who 
are dubbed advertising men—re- 
verse the order of procedure when 
we begin an examination of adver- 
tising pages. We start at the back 
of the book and work slowly for- 
ward. Our first attack is on the 
back cover. Then, as the publica- 
tion opens before ts page by page, 
we squint our eyes, tighten our 
‘aws, and draw ourselves up to the 
‘roper position of dignity befitting 
the occasion. 

In the first glimpse of one or 
two page advertisements we invari- 
ably take the thing in as a whole, 





attempting to find out what the 
general scheme of it is, what our 
first and all-important impression 
is, and what effect it might have 
upon other readers. Then we study 
it more intently and focus our at- 
tention on the heading, inwardly 
classifying it as strong and effec- 
tive, half-baked, or intolerably 
weak. And because this is a pe- 
riod of bloody type-face revolu- 
tions, we never pass over the ty-y 
pography or hand-lettering selec- 
tions without silent murmurs of 
assent or dissent. 

The other features of an adver- 
tisement that our eye devours in 
its logical, but none the less 
devastating sequences, is the illus- 
tration, the use of color, and the 
general layout of the page. Sub- 
consciously knocking here, tearing 
down there, and suggesting all over 
—very seldom nodding our heads in 
complete agreement with the 
worthy efforts of fellow artisans. 
Perhaps that’s because we think we 
could do so much better. 

If our interest is sufficiently 
aroused, we delve among the 
printed words. With the cloak of 
advertising sophistication still about 
us we add copy here and take it 
out there. We find ourselves won- 
dering how in the devil this or 
that ever got by the long line of 
critics and blue pencils, and into the 
print shop. 


The Kind of Advertising That 
Persuades the “Expert” 


Then comes the question: Is it 
possible that we, so safely sur- 
rounded by our impregnable for- 
tress of “inside” knowledge, can 
be humbly felled by the very weap- 
ons we call our own? Is it pos- 
sible that our susceptibility to writ- 
ten. persuaders is so great that we, 
in all our glory, can be found at re- 
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tail counters loudly clamoring for 
the advertised product? 

Strange as it may seem, there 
are rare occasions when we forget 
our business—how little or how 
much we know—and find ourselves 
lifted up and actually entranced by 
the beauty, power, rhythm, or per- 
suasion of a real piece of copy. 
There are still a few master copy 
writers, whose potent control of 
words can hit us with the same 
sweeping blow intended for more 
worthy victims. We read on 
swiftly, surely, and just as gullibly 
as other human beings. 

You will agree, I think, that in 
the matter of layouts, lettering, and 
type face selections, there are 
rarely occasions when even our in- 
tense knowledge will justify many 
radical changes. In fact, we even 
. 
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get ideas for our own use from 
some of these advertisements we 
inwardly criticize. And, even 
though we hate to admit it, about 
821/3 per cent of the newspaper 
and general magazine advertise- 
ments receive our subconscious ap- 
proval. Without a doubt, most na- 
tional advertisers are having a good 
job done for them. The art work 
is beautiful, hand-lettering fault- 
less, layouts effective, copy con- 
vincing (sometimes). 

Isn’t it true that in our careful 
scrutinizing of what others are do- 
ing in our particular fields, we are 
after nothing less than new ideas? 
And in spite of our knowledge of 
what it’s. all about, aren’t we 
rather susceptible to the work of 
the master layout man or the 
master copy writer? 


What Groucho Says 


Plenty of Time for This Advertising Agency Executive to Think—of a 
New Joke 


[™ no good for three days after 


Biddle comes in. Biddle is an 
out-of-town client. When he comes 
to town he spends the business day 
elsewhere—and then just before 
closing up time drops in on his 
agent. I am that agent. Having 
nothing to do in the evening, Bid- 
dle expects me to talk business 
with him from five to seven-thirty, 
buy him a dinner, listen to his 
troubles till eight-thirty and then 
take him to a_ show, with his 
troubles again aired between the 


acts. 

Then Biddle remembers that he 
is out of Scotch. I have a bottle 
brought to his room. Fight with 
him to nay for it. (I always win 
that fight and pay.) Then, by 
gosh, I need a drink myself and 
later catch hell. My wife has 
never met Biddle but she doesn’t 
like him. 

When I tell Biddle a good story 
he writes it down in his notebook, 
the most damnable and annoying 
hebit I know. 

On about thirteen of Biddle’s 
twenty visits per year to my office 
I have to scurry around and get a 
check .cashed for him long after 


all the banks and offices have 
closed. 

What does Biddle do for me 
when I visit the factory? He buys 
me a lunch in the dingy little roof- 
garden where the help eat. It 
costs him 30 cents. He chucks me 
at five-fifteen (closing time). 

“Sorry, old man, wish I could 
play around with you, but my wife 
has made a social engagement for 
me tonieht and I can’t possibly 
break it.” 

“Thank God!” I say to mvself. 

I never met Biddle’s wife, but I 
like her. 

Once I ear-ached to our presi- 
dent about Biddle. “Tut!” he said. 

“Hush man, don’t think such 
things. Biddle represents one of 
our most profitable accounts.” 

Here’s a joke. The other dav 
a soulful young typist with copy 
aspirations came into mv _ office 
with this: “Oh. Mr. Groucho. how 
I envy you! You are so far shove 
all petty detail. You can think 
and plan big things for your big 
and important accounts.” 

“Veo!” savs I and a little later 
Biddle called up. 

GroucHo. 
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Air Transportation Is 
Remodeling the Map 


A new factor has been introduced into the development 
drama of Southern California. New York virtually moves 
west to Salt Lake City. Seattle comes south to Fresno, 
California. Phoenix, Arizona, is brought within picnic 
distance of Los Angeles’ beaches. 


Air service now in operation and the fast-maturing air- 
rail combinations will provide a new nation-wide trans- 
portation network, and its focal point is Los Angeles. 
Growth of Les Angeles air service is indicated by the 
80,000 passengers per year carried by local air lines. 


Southern Californians remembering that their metrop- 
olis has grown from 102,000 in 1900 to 1,366,000 in 
1929, and that air and air-rail transportation now for the 
first time brings them within quick distance of the 
40,000,000 people of the Atlantic seaboard, naturally 
look to the future with enthusiasm. More than ever 
before they turn to the great home-owned, home-edited, 
home-circulating newspaper, the Los Angeles Times. 
The pages of The Times sparkle with constructive news. 
It publishes the only Sunday section in Los Angeles de- 
voted to growth and development. It prints more real 
estate want ads than all other five Los Angeles news- 
papers combined. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michisan Bivd.. 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 














Best and Company to See Salesmen 
by Appointment Only 


Buying Practices of Big City Department Stores Warrant Careful Scrutiny 


By E. B. Weiss 


SOME two months ago, the 
Little Schoolmaster told his 
Class in Printers’ INK about a 
sudden desire he got to lug, once 
more, a sample case around to sev- 
eral department stores. He related 
how he humored 

himself to the extent 


lier about his experiences. During 
this conversation Mr. LeBoutillier 
mentioned that the ter’s 
original comments on his first sell- 
ing trip had got him thinking con- 
cerning the advi isability of eliminat- 
ing Best & Co.’s sam- 
ple rooms and ar- 
ranging matters so 





of making an actual 
call at the sample 


that salesmen could 





rooms of one of New 
York’s largest de- 
partment stores 

then told what hap- 
pened to him there. 
Among the things he 
mentioned was the 
fact that over 100 
salesmen were kept 


see buyers only by 
appointment. He said 
that he was gather- 
ing figures concern- 
ing the number of 
salesmen who called 
at Best’s sample 
rooms, the number 
actually seen by buy- 





waiting in the recep- 
tion room for periods 


ers, the number of 
orders placed, etc. 
When these statistics 








varying anywhere 





from a half hour to 


were compiled he said 





an hour and more. 


he would make his 
decision. 





He also referred to 
the general lack of 


On June 7, Mr. 





courtesy accorded the 


Le Boutillier’s deci- 





sion was made known 





visiting salesmen. 


220 


to Best & Co.’s or- 





A short time after 
the Schoolmaster’s 


Te we 


ganization. He had 





remarks appeared in 4, 


decided to eliminate 





these pages, a letter yo nene 


the store’s sample 





addressed to him was 


rooms and directed 





received from Philip 


buyers to see only 








Le Boutillier, presi- 
dent of Best & Co., 


a ee 


those salesmen who 
had arranged for ap- 








the New York de- 
partment store. The 


Ea 


| 


pointments in ad- 
vance. The memo- 


zee] | 





letter read as fol- 
lows: 


me ee 
One of Two Forms Which Sales- 


randum read in part 
as follows: 


men Calling on the Hahn De- 


The current issue ar- 
ticle on department store 
sample rooms may have 
been true years ago, but is it now? 

Was not your recent experience the 
exce ion? 

on’t 
Best & Cos sample rooms, 
have your reaction? 


The invitation was accepted anda 
few days later a Printers’ INK man 
visited the sample rooms of Best 
& Co. and later told Mr. LeBoutil- 


you tote your sample case to 
let me 


partment Stores Must Fill Out 


52 


For man ars, the 

Prange ty of retail 
store sample room pro- 

pen requiring the hang 2 to attend 
sample rooms at lar weekly. hours, 
nog been w 2. 

nm our opinion, largest ite 
the distribution of ws 
wholesale 
ing 


merchandi 
by excessive sell- 
many manufacturers being 


y to engage on commis- 
- or with = a drawin; 

pd see mS a bo Se 
ory that any ci 

was that much to ins aS on . 
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There’s No Waste or Duplication 
of Circulation Here 


Each of these Booth Newspapers has a very concentrated 
circulation so arranged as to avoid duplication of coverage. 

The eight districts meet to make the coverage of the entire 
Booth Newspaper Area complete. 

This big market has a population of 1,350,000, but because it 
is divided into 8 compact sections it can be more economically 
worked and advertising costs can be more evenly distributed. 


einer Unrest 280,494 
For Period Ending March 31, 1929 
Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative ‘ J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed 
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Take This Tip 
Onkiaat Pimitiac 


Oakland-Pontiac advertising in The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune is highly localized. Every 
advertisement carries the names of all lowa dis- 
tributors and all Oakland-Pontiac Iowa dealers. 


Hudson-Essex, Willys-Overland, Durant, Maytag 
Washer, Sparton Radio, Alemite and others also 


tell our 200,000 subscribers throughout Iowa where 
their product is on sale in the readers home town. 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


Over 225,000 Daily 
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“Towards Evening Comes 
the Transcript’ 


—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, MAY, 1338 


When the above lines were written by 
Hawthorne in 1838, the Boston Evening 
Transcript was but eight years old —and 
yet, it had become a part of the life of 
the community. 


Throughout its century of existence the 
spirit of friendliness between itself and its 
readers has grown even stronger. Witness 
the following from Bruce Barton, writing — 
in the American Magazine: 


“After a while the papers come; and I go 
leisurely home, wishing again that someone 
might invent a cigar long enough to last 
clear through the Saturday BOSTON 
EVENING TRANSCRIPT, 50 that the 


harmony of my existence might be complete.” 


Boston Evening Transcript 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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For seyeral months past we have 
been closely studying the situation and 
the following figures are rather signi- 


ficant: 

D rin Lm last 22 days of Ma 
were 1, personal sonal cals by ion 
of ion 767 ‘were snaitted to the 
sam,le rooms and 791 were not ad- 
mitted, because on the wrong day for 
the buyer or other similar reason. The 
orders placed with these salesmen was 
only a very small percentage of the 
total! orders we placed during the 
same > period. 

These salesmen’s personal calls, the 
gre t majority of which produce no 
orders, add substantially to Che cost of 
wholesale selling, and also to the cost 
of operating a retail store, consuming, 
as they. do, with very little result, so 
much time of the merchandising staff. 

After careful investigation, we 
believe that examining samples by ap- 
pointment only will be helpful to both 
the manufacturer and to Best’s, by 
reducing the wasted time of both sales- 
men and of our buying staff. 

Therefore, commencing June 10th, 
the following procedure will be estab- 
lished. (There then followed instruc- 
tions for the internal or; anization re- 
garding seeing visiting salesmen.) 


Best & Co. were not the only 
member of the Class to respond to 
the Schoolmaster’s remarks on de- 
partment store buying practices. 
Among others, was received a letter 
from a young woman who acts as 
shopper for a prominent advertis- 
ing agency. Bear in mind that she 
was not engaged in selling any- 
thing—she was, purely and simply, 
a combination shopper-investigator. 
She writes : 


We have in this office an underwear 
account, took several of the gar- 
ments and called upon department store 
buyers to find out, if possible, their re- 
action or suggestions regarding an 
advertising campaign on this garment. 
I have called on them for the better 
pert of a year and, whenever I was 

ble to see one of them, have never 
- d an intelligent opinion yet. 

I want to say as impersonally as I 
can that I have never met a courteous 
buyer. For three days I had an ap- 
pointment with the underwear buyer of 
R. H. Stearns Company, Boston. 
When I finally secured an interview, 
after many cancellations, I was told 
the buyer wished the entire race of 
salespeople were dead or elsewhere. 

This much I did find out, and that is 
that the majority of buyers are 
hounded and driven by the merchandise 
men over them and that their jobs are 
continually hanging by an _ eyelash. 
Therefore, they, in turn, pass on to the 
silesperson the same sort of savageness 
the oy encounter from their merchandise 


On the other hand, another letter 
was received from the president of 
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an outstanding department store, 
saying: 


The sample room has always been a 
sore spot with us and, I "think, with 
most stores in the Metropolitan dis- 
— We constantly urge our buyers 

go to the market and see e ing 
chef to to be tom and then we them 

must receive the city salesman 

look at his samples. As a matter 
of fact, they just haven’t the time to 
do both. ith all the salesmen and 
sample cases that come here we have 
never been able to get a good, airy 
hospitable place. The crowding “ol 
rivalry promote bad manners on the 
part of everybody. Oftén the city 
salesman, anxious to make his commis- 
sion, or to avoid the ame rebukes 
of his es ne, forgets the need 
of good manners and rstanding of 


Your little article is a pretty good 
— statement of only one side. 

st any good buyer, if she had the 
talent for writing and the time, could 
probably state a stronger case for the 
other side. 

From my little personal experience 
with the aggressive city salesmen, and 
the aggressive life avi - salesmen 
they remind me of the big cwneeed 
country =< 4 and his debate. His buddy 
sat in by ack of the room to help him 
out. As soon as he saw clearly that 
his friend was losing the debate he 
hollered out: “Call him a liar, Bill 
and make it a fight!” With many of 
these salesmen, after they have re- 
ceived ee 4 treatment and have 
not ante o sale, they proceed to make 
it “a t.’ 


I shall be tremendously pleased if 
your and proposals would make 
this point, which will always be a 


place of contest, less a point of friction. 


In addition to these letters, sev- 
eral salesmen dropped in personally 
to tell at Printers’ Inx’s office 
about some of their experiences 
with department store sample 
rooms. One salesman had just 
finished spending some ten days 
trying to introduce a new type of 
rubber baby pants to New York 
department stores. The article is 
patented and, according to the sales- 
man, contains features not pos- 
sessed by any similar garment on 
the market. 

He mentioned that in most, if 
not all, New York department 
stores the visiting salesman has to 
fill out a slip which is brought into 
the buyer. He filled out such a 
slip at Stern Bros. and sat down 
to wait for the buyer whose buy- 
ing time was supposed to start at 
9 a. m. that morning. The buyer 
did not appear on the sample room 
floor until 10.15. There were a 
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number of salesmen waiting for 
her, most of them having been there 
for an hour. She picked up the 
slips filled out by these salesmen, 
examined the names of the com- 
panies written on them and the de- 
scriptions of the merchandise (lim- 
ited to about one line) and called 
off those she would and would not 
see. This rubber baby pants sales- 
man was one of those she declared 
she would not see that day. 

His complaint was twofold: In 
the first place, since his is a pat- 
ented article containing exclusive 
features, he wanted to know how 
the buyer could determine, without 
looking at it, whether it was some- 
thing the store did or did not want. 
Secondly, he complained about the 
fact that the buyer had been over 
an hour late and that, as a conse- 
quence, his entire morning had been 
wasted. In fact, he pointed out 
that actually his entire day had 
been wasted inasmuch as most of 
the New York department store 
sample room hours are in the morn- 
ing. 

On another day he called at 
Saks-Fifth Avenue. Here the buyer 
announced, when she arrived on 
the sample room floor, that she had 
two appointments with salesmen 
that morning and that she would 
see none of the others. This was 
during her regular sample room 
buying hours and at least ten men 
had been waiting approximately 
a half hour to see her. There was 
no explanation why she would not 
see them and no apology. She 
would not look at their lines that 
morning, and that was all. 

At Wanamaker’s the buyer ap- 
peared on the sample room floor 
promptly but had scarcely got there 
when she received a telephone call 
which made it necessary for her 
to return to her regular floor. Be- 
fore leaving she told the waiting 
salesmen that if she could not get 
back immediately she would notify 
them. Some ten salesmen conse- 
quently waited twenty minutes and 
were then informed that the buyer 
could not be seen that day. 

The baby pants salesman was 
particularly aroused over the fact 
that at all three of these stores 
he had called bright and early in 
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the morning on the regularly ap. 
pointed sample room day. Yet buy- 
ers in all three of these large 
stores would not see him. Since 
most New York department store 
buyers have sample room hours 
only one, or at the most, two morn- 
ings a week, the salesman claimed 
that so far as these three stores 
were concerned, an entire week 
had been lost. 


Another Story of Grief 


Another salesman who dropped 
in also told his story of grief. 
However, his recital contained at 
least two bright spots. He men- 
tioned that R. H. Macy & Co.'s 
buyers see every salesman who 
calls at the appointed time, regard- 
less of how busy the buyer may 
be or how many salesmen are wait- 
ing. He also referred to the fact 
that Hearn’s has developed a prac- 
tical system which makes it pos- 
sible to inform the = salesman 
promptly whether or not he will be 
seen. Thus at Hearn’s a salesman 
is not likely to be kept waiting an 
hour or two, and even longer, only 
eventually to be informed that the 
buyer will not see him that day. 

A department store executive to 
whom these incidents were related 
insisted that the manufacturer was 
more to blame than the department 
store. He said that most of the 
city salesmen calling on depart- 
ment stores could not properly be 
called “salesmen.” The majority 
of them, he claimed, were simply 
expected to make regularly the 
rounds of the department stores 
and so long as they could report 
back to their sales managers that 
a call had been made they felt they 
had performed their job nobly. 
Many of them, he said, got no 
more than $35 weekly and, he ven- 
tured to say, they were worth no 
more than that, if as much. 

Opposed to th®, however, is the 
practice of a large novelty jewelry 
concern. This company has a high- 
priced salesman who sells to New 
York department stores. However, 
this man does not make the regular 
round of all the stores. He gives 
most of his time to the limited 
number of New York stores which 
buy from him. The remainder of 
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the stores are visited by a young 
ellow who actually is paid $35 a 
week. This young chap is expected 
to do nothing much other than to 
endeavor to show the buyers a few 
of the company’s outstanding novel- 
ties. Occasionally he gets a small 
order and when he does that order 
is used as an entering wedge by 
the senior salesman. 

The question that immediately 
comes up is this: Are department 
stores suffering unjustly because 
manufacturers and their agents send 
$35 a week salesmen around to see 
them in droves, or is this condition 
due to the fact that department store 
buying practices make it economi- 
cally impossible to send high-priced 
salesmen to call on department 
stores? 

Of course what has been said 
thus far applies practically exclu- 
sively to city salesmen calling on 
department stores in a few large 
cities, particularly New York. The 
out-of-town or traveling salesman 
does not have to contend with these 
same difficulties—at least to any- 
where near the same degree. 

It will be interesting, in view of 
these experiences, to observe how 
Best & Co.’s policy of eliminating 
sample rooms works out. Equally 
interesting is the system which has 
been developed by the purchasing 
division of the Hahn Department 
Stores to facilitate its buying pro- 
cedure. This $100,000,000 chain of 
department stores has devoted a 
large amount of attention to the 
problem of saving both the time of 
salesmen and of its buyers. As a 
consequence, it has worked out a 
plan which seems to possess a great 
deal of merit. A week or so ago, 
a group of salesmen, and more 
particularly representatives of the 
National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Associations, were 
shown how the system operates— 
this in advance of the actual open- 
ing of the Hahn buying offices— 
and the general opinion was that it 
represented a considerable advance 
over most of the systems now in 
use by department stores. 

The system operates in some such 
manner as this: 

When the salesman steps off the 
elevator he is instructed to enter a 
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designated door. This brings him 
inside the salesmen’s waiting room. 
Here he goes to the information 
desk and tells what buyer he would 
like to see. The clerk looks at a 
revolving stand which contains the 
names of all the buyers to see 
whether the buyer is in the office, 
If the buyer is in and if his listing 
on the revolving stand indicates 
that he is willing to see salesmen, 
the clerk gives the salesman one 
of two forms. One of these forms 
is used when the salesman carries 
samples ; the other when he does not. 

These forms are divided into 
three parts. One part is torn off 
and deposited in a slot-hole, each 
buyer having a slot-hole with his 
name over it and a number beneath 
it. This number represents the 
sample room to which the salesman 
is to go if the buyer will see him. 

The stub that is dropped down 
the slot-hole is picked up by a boy 
who delivers it immediately to the 
proper buyer. If the buyer wishes 
to see the salesman he tears the 
stub in half and gives part of it 
to the boy. If he does not want 
to see the salesman, he returns the 
entire stub intact to the boy. 

The boy takes the stub back to 
the salesmen’s waiting room and 
deposits it in a box. This box is 
divided into two parts—one for 
those stubs signifying that the 
buyer will see the salesman, and 
the other for those stubs signify- 
ing that he will not. 

This box is placed near a black- 
board to which the salesman has 
since repaired. A boy stationed at 
this blackboard picks the stubs out 
of the two sections of the box and 
jots down on the blackboard the 
numbers which they contain. The 
blackboard is divided into two sec- 
tions: “Wishes to See” and “Does 
Not Wish to See.” If the sales- 
man’s number is shown in the 
“Wishes to See” section he is au- 
thorized to enter the sample rooms. 
If his number appears in the other 
section he is permitted to retrieve 
his stub and he may find written 
on it when the buyer will see him 
The buyer may also note on the stub 
that he will call at the salesman’s 
showrooms sometime. 

The subject is a big one. Also, 
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FACTS FOR YOUR 
NEW ORLEANS FILE 


How is your Southern business? 
What about the South’s first market, 
the New Orleans area? Do you 
know how many of your prospects 
live there, how they live and what 
they like? Do you know how much 
you can sell them and how? _ Do 
you know what “New Orleans, City 
and Suburban” means? Do you 
know what sort of suburbs New 


Orleans has? Do you know how 
New Orleans newspapers cover this 
market? Do you know how the 
majority of advertisers in your line 
reach this market? 

Would you like to know? Would 
you like to have the market com- 
pletely and accurately analyzed, with 
figures, charts and maps to tell the 
story briefly and authoritatively? 


Let The Times-Picayune bring your New Orleans file up-to-date 
with a copy of “New Orleans, the Market and the Medium.” 
A line on your business letterhead will bring you a copy. 


The Times-Picayune 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. | Member Associated Press 
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it is a topic which usually leads 
not only to an endless debate, but 
an acrimonious one, when those who 
are most acutely involved—mean- 
ing the salesmen and the buyers— 
begin discussing it. However, this 
article makes no effort to view the 
problem from the point of view of 
either salesman or buyer. Its pur- 
pose, rather, is simply to present 
to manufacturing and store execu- 
tives a quickly grasped picture of 
department store buying practices 
and trends so far as they concern 
the so-called city salesman, with 
the thought that a conference be- 
tween the two kinds of executives 
might lead to an economic solution 
of the problem. 

Whether this solution lies along 
the direction adopted by Best & 
Co. of eliminating sample rooms, 
or whether it will be found in 
some such plan as that worked out 
by the purchasing division of the 
Hahn Department Stores is some- 
thing which the writer makes no 
effort to predict. Of just one thing 
is he certain and that is that the 
present situation is almost intoler- 
able and that it constitutes a shame- 
ful blot upon the record of 
modern merchandising. That up- 
to-date executives will allow this 
4 a indefinitely is unthink- 
able. 


Death of W. D. Boyce 

Walter D. Boyce, head of the W. D. 
Boyce Company, Chicago, publisher of 
Blade and Ledger, Extra Money and 
Movie Romances, died at Chicago last 
week. He came to Chicago in 1881 as 
an independent advertising solicitor. In 
1888 he established the company bear- 
ing his name, founding the Saturday 
Blade and taking over the Chicago 
Ledger, now consolidated as a monthly 
publication. 

His career was a colorful one. He 
attracted world-wide attention in 1909 
when he launched a “‘balloonograph” 
expedition into the wilds of Africa, tak- 
ing for the first time air view pictures 
of jungle animals and native lite. He 
is also credited with having introduced 
the Boy Scout movement in the United 
States, bringing the idea from England 
in 1910 and financing its inning. He 
was 68 years old when he died. 


Nat Karson Opens Own Studio 

Nat Karson, for the last few years 
with the art studio of Bala! 
Katz, and previously with the New 
York studio of Fox, opened his 
own studio at Chicago. 
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Boiler and Radiator Manufag 
turers Organize Institute 


The Institute of Boiler and Ra 
tor Manufacturers, ne 
of the manufacturers of |: 
ressure boilers and radiators in { 
nited States, completed its organize 
tion at a meeting of its executive c 
mittee at New York recently. It w 
immediately commence operation 0: 
program of Institute activities as prow 
posed at co F ae B go ne of C : 
eating an umbing justry call 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
Pittsburgh last month. % 
Among the new Institute’s activities 
will be an unfair competition burea 
which will be maintained by the Ins 
tute at its own expense, for the purpose 
of investigating and reporting to the) 
Federal Trade Commission any viola” 
tions in the boiler and radiator i ’ 
try of any of the rules adopted at the ~ 
Pittsburgh conference. Bureau 
will also investigate any instances of 
discrimination by ‘manafacturers of 
boilers and radiators in prices quoted” 
to customers in the same competitive ~ 
class that are in violation of the Clay- ~ 
ton Act as in the Supreme ~ 


Court last January in the American 
Can case. 

Officers of the new Institute are: 7 
Chairman, H. T. 
son & Boynton Company, 
i Pierce, Na : 
New York; sec- 

Herendeen, ~ 


Richardson, Richard- ~ 
New York; © 
vice-chairman, - Grant i , 
Radiator Corporation, 
retary and treasurer, 
Geneva, . The executive com- 
mittee includes M. J. Beirn, ican 
Radiator Company; E. E. McNair, 
United. States Radiator Lovpeuggien: 
M. D. Rose, Pierce, Butler Pierce | 
Manufacturing C tion; a 
Schroth, Richmond diator Company, 
and Mr. Richardson and Mr. Pierce, 
ex-officio. 


Join Federal Motor Truck 


Company 

William G. Birkett, formerly with 
the Gray Marine Motor Cor n 
and the Graham-Paige Motors - 
tion, both of Detroft, and William F. 
Brooks, formerly with the General Mo- 
tor Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich., 
have joined the advertising t 
of the Federal Motor Truck Company, 

troit. 


T. L. Bancroft with World 
Wide Advertising Corporation 
Thayer L. Bancroft, formerly with 
the George L. Dyer Company, Inc. 
New York, has joined the copy staff of 
the World Wide Advertising Corpora- 
tion, of that city. 


Appointed by Graham Printing 
Com 
Charles W. Terry has been appdata’ 


manager, and . 
rector, of the Graham Printing Com- 
pany, t. 
















Drawn by Pierre Brissaud for a story by 
John Galsworthy in the July Delineator 


BY WAY 


OF 
ILLUSTRATION 


Today, STYLE rides triumphant 
and things are chiefly sold through 
an irresistible appeal to the eye 


This rule holds good in 

everything—magazines 

are no exception. 

By way of illustration of 

Delineator’s appeal to 

the eye, we reproduce 

three illustrations. 

By three artists—Pierre 

Brissaud, Dynevor Rhys 

and Clark Fay=whose fi - Other artists who 


work appears in prac- contribute frequently 


tically every issue of HM to Delineator include 


Delineator. Everett Henry - Robert 
Lawson « Henry Raleigh 
Leslie Saalburg - Ralph 
Barton - Matania « C, D, 
Mitchell - Emerton Heit- 
land and many others - 
artists who are modern | 


in spirit=classic in skill 


In. circulation, Delineator now rides 
triumphant largely, we believe, because 
of its style, its beauty, its adroit appeal 





























ior Rhys drew this illustration for an article 


DELINEATOR 


Established 1868= = =Redivivus 1926 


An illustration by Clark Fay for ¢ 


Delineator story by Dorothy Canfi 


BY WAY 
OF 
ILLUSTRATION 


too, of Delineator's success, consider thes 
1928 circulation figures from a-b-c statements 


January 1,236,435 
February 1,286,775 
March = 1,473,173 
April= 1,642,644 
Ma y= 1,671,327 
Junez= 1,759,089 


July 1,785,5 
August 1,879,939 
September 1,944,438 
October 1,938,70 
November 2,01 4,166 
December 2,023, 


Beginning with September, the average net paid 
circulation for the coming year will be guaranteed 
2,300,000 = with no increase in advertising rates 














The Advertising Men of 1940— 
Where Are They Now? 


Advertising Draws Results from Every Field—Ability Is What 
Counts Most 


By S. Roland Hall 


President, S. Roland Hall and Associates 


HERE will, of course, be ad- 
vertising mén busy at work 

in 1935 and 1940, and unless all 
signs are wrong they will be some- 
what better equipped than the ad- 
rtising men of today. They 
pught to be, for their opportunity 
for learning will have been better. 
Sometimes the unthinking ap- 
licants of today would have us 
lieve that the race of advertis- 
ing men and women is becoming 
extinct. Such expressions as the 


advertisement for an advertising 
man that I see specifies experience. 
The business seems to be a closed 
one except to the experienced. How 


on earth are we recruits to get 
into the sacred circle if no one 
will employ us and give us a chance 
to gain experience?” 

I once replied to such a letter in 
this fashion: “What you say is 
nonsense. The call for experience 
in the advertising field is no more 
marked than it is in the accoun- 
tancy, the engineering, or the steno- 
graphic field. Why shouldn’t the 
experienced man in every field have 
the advantage over the inexperi- 
enced? Experience usually, though 
not always, stands for a better 
grade of ability—more ‘know-how’ 
and less need for checking up. But 
if what you say is sound and the 
inexperienced man is never given 
a chance, then just what will be- 
come of the advertising business 
fifteen or twenty years from now 
when thousands of the older men 
will have had to retire? There is 
hardly any doubt that the number 
of men and women employed in 
this field will increase. The drop- 
outs will have to be replaced by 
recruits from some source. 

“Where, if you please, did the 
celebrated Waner Brothers of the 


Pittsburgh Pirates come from? A 
bush league of the far West, 
where their good work attracted 
the attention of the Big League 
managers.” 

So rhany young men in this day 
seem to shut their eyes to the fact 
that crawling must usually precede 
walking and walking be practiced 
before one may run. They are not 
satisfied to acquire their experience 
in small undertakings, to make a 
showing in the school league or the 
bush league before getting into the 
Big League. They would have ex- 
perience measured off by the yard 
and delivered charges prepaid! 

Not long ago a man of my ac- 
quaintance was elected vice-presi- 
dent of one of the largest Ameri- 
can advertising agencies. When I 
had my first contact with this man 
he was a letter-carrier in a small 
town. He became interested in 
advertising and used his spare 
hours picking up knowledge of its 
technique. He then did something 
that nine out of ten young men 
would have scorned to do—he 
scouted around among the sleepy 
business men of his home town 
and convinced them that a better 
kind of advertising would be worth 
while. And he showed several of 
them how to do it, acquiring some 
coveted experience for himself and 
a few dollars for his earnest efforts. 
His work drew attention and event- 
ually a job came in a medium- 
sized city at modest salary but one 
dealing wholly with advertising 
work. 

A year later he seemed to be a 
logical candidate for the branch 
office work of the big agency 
that now has him listed as a 
vice-president. He was fortunate 
in getting with an agency of high 
standards and he has held his job 
something like eighteen years. And 
he is now receiving a compensation 
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that he did not dream of in his 
twenties. 

Is youth having its chance these 
days? Observe the change in ad- 
vertising agency appeals for as- 
sistance. For years after all in- 
siders knew that young men and 
women were playing important 
parts in agency offices, the agencies 
themselves seemed reluctant to pub- 
lish the fact. But only a few 
years back several of the prominent 
agencies began to make capital of 
the fact that their copy depart- 
ments in particular were mostly 
writers of the younger type. 


College Men Are Taking Up 
Advertising 


Few of the older advertising 
men of the present are the product 
of college classes in business man- 
agement, marketing or advertising 
and selling, for the simple reason 
that colleges have been providing 
such instruction mainly in the last 
decade. But it is impressive to 
see how many of the younger men 
of today are the product of the 
college courses. Perhaps it is just 
as well that many of the colleges 
content themselves with a market- 
ing or business management course 
and do not attempt to give a great 
deal of the technique of advertis- 
ing and selling. The college grad- 
uate who believed that he possessed 
a finished education in technique 
might be much more difficult to 
train than one equipped with only 
the fundamentals. 

Schools of advertising — corre- 
spondence, Y. M. C. A., advertising 
club and other types—are deliver- 
ing their quota regularly. Many 
who take up such courses fall by 
the wayside, and many others who 
should not have been encouraged 
to study advertising at all struggle 
through. But the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest prevails. The 
head of a fair-sized New York ad- 
vertising agency surprised me re- 
cently by telling me that as a drug 
clerk he studied a correspondence 
course in advertising and got his 
first start that way. One of the 
ex-presidents of the Advertising 
Club of New York is also a corre- 
spondence school graduate. 

Reviewing a list of fairly promi- 
nent advertising managers, one is 
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impressed with the variety oj 
sources from which they have been 
drawn. Newspaper solicitors and 
reporters, salesmen, demonstrators, 
sales correspondents, stenographers, 
printers, social workers, teachers, 
investigators, they were in their 
earlier jobs. Many got into ad- 
vertising work almost by accident 
rather than by design. Fate just 
led them along ” the ear, as it 
were. 

One of the best known of de- 
partment store men had no adver. 
tising experience at the time he 
had the nerve to suggest to John 
Wanamaker that his advertising 
should have a more newsy flavor 
and setting. But Appel had the 
advantage of a law education and 
a rich experience in newspaper 
work. It is not related that Mr 
Wanamaker insisted that Appel go 
out and acquire an extensive expe- 
rience in department store adver- 
tising before daring to aid in the 
improvement of the Wanamaker 
messages. 

It is not surprising that report- 
ing and teaching have provided 
stepping-stones for many advertis- 
ing practitioners, for the most in- 
formative kinds of advertising 
campaigns are educational. Those 
who have had experience in gath- 
ering facts and interpreting them 
to either the young mind or a gen- 
eral audience of newspaper read- 
ers have laid a good groundwork 
of ability for interpretations of 
business messages. 

The psychology surrounding oral 
salesmanship and that surrounding 
printed salesmanship are somewhat 
different. Yet it is to be expected 
that many who have become adept 
in interesting and convincing by 
means of oral salesmanship and 
who possess reasonable planning 
and writing ability have turned to 
the field of printed salesmanship. 
Some assistant sales managers have 
had the responsibility of the ad- 
vertising work of their firms turned 
over to them. 

The technical fields have yielded 
their quota of men who have been 
attracted more by promotional 
work than by the production end 
of industry. It is likely that with 
the steady increase of industrial 
advertising, the candidate with a 
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Another Demonstration of The Star’s 
Selection by National Advertisers 


This month, June, 272 nationally advertised 
products are taking advantage of The Star’s 
complete coverage of the Washington Market 
with schedules for advertising. 

This Washington Market, comprising the 
National Capital and a 25-mile radius into 
Maryland and Virginia, merits careful con- 
sideration, because in this compact area are 
800,000 notably well-to-do people—able to in- 
dulge their inclinations for commodities and 
luxuries. 

The problem of promotion, is simplified here, 
too. Only one medium for your announcements 
is necessary. With The Star—Evening and 
Sunday—your message is carried into these 
homes by direct carrier service, which extends 
from one end of the Market to the other. 


Call on our Statistical De- 
partment for any detailed 
information you may desire. 


he Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Lake Michigan Building 
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technical education who also has 
the knack of interpreting clearly 
will be in greater demand. His 
usual care for accuracy will be a 
valuable antidote to the over-reach- 
ing statements that persist to a 
deplorable degree in popular adver- 
tising. 

The record shows that many ad- 
vertising men have been able to 
capitalize past experience in reach- 
ing out for bigger jobs. That is, 
if they have enjoyed experience in 
the paint and varnish business they 
argue, and with good logic, they 
can deliver an asset to a new em- 
ployer in the paint and varnish 
field. But a contrariwise practice 
also exists. One of the most ag- 
gressive manufacturers of automo- 
bile tires found a capable advertis- 
ing manager with a manufacturer 
of office devices. “Bud” Sharpe, 
of De Laval Cream Separator 
fame, went from a long experience 
in the marketing of an agricultural 
product to the employ of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company. 

Employers are, of course, look- 
ing for evidences of ability to han- 
dle their own particular problems, 
but there are different views as to 
what is the “best evidence” in such 
cases, 


One Answer to the Sales 


Contest Problem 
Jouns-MANvILLE CoRPoRATION 
New York 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Every good argument, like a coin, 
must have two sides. Either side may 
be polished up and emphasized to the 
disadvantage of the other, but the other 
side remains a reality. Unfortunately, 
sometimes our prejudices, or our un- 
awareness of the fact that not all 
eople react alike, prevents our turn- 
ing the thing over for the purpose 
of considering the other side. recon- 
ceived ideas prevent our studying the 
other side of the coin with an eye to 
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thusiasm on the part of all the sales. 
men, . of the objective o 
prize. here is always the indi. 
vidualist, who likes to go his own way 
and who simply refuses to let himself 
respond to any form of appeal or urge. 
He pleads for something in lieu of 
the sales contest, but it is questionable 
whether his “lone star” role would not 
preclude his accepting, applying or even 
remembering this one good sales argu. 
ment or this one new method. One 
thing is certain, however; the non. 
conformer may be counted out of the 
contest before it starts. 
_ The sales contest justifies itself on 
its own merits, and any well regulated 
contest contributes evidence. But, 
since different people react differently 
to ideas and situations, the returns on 
sales contests are not uniform. The 
impetus is felt only mildly by some 
and not all by others; but there are 
those whose results reflect very great 
impetus. That is an important phase 
of the justification. 
The play instinct of men is another 
hase to weighed up. Veteran 
alesman should not condemn this in- 
stinct, even though it may have 
atrophied with him. Being a vital 
force, it loses none of its powers if it 
is interwoven with serious business, 
Perhaps Veteran Salesman might, if in 
a tolerant frame of mind, find a string 
of helpful suggestions interwoven, with 
the lighter weight material. And the 
fact remains that there are those who 
like the mixture. 
J._O. Boyzan, 
Sales Manager, 
Merchandise Dept., Eastern Div. 


E. R. Palmer, Treasurer, Opel 
Motor Works 


E. R. Palmer, zone sales manager, 
at Cleveland, of the Chevrolet Motor 


Company, oit, has been made 
treasurer of the Opel Motor Works, 
Germany, recently purchased by the 
General Motors Co ation. He will 
be located at Frankfort-on-Main. 

E. T. Smith, Cleveland sales man- 
ager of Chevrolet organization, 
will sycceed Mr. Palmer as zone 
sales manager. 


Victor Lebow Joins Fairchild 
Publications 


Victor Lebow, who has been advertis- 
ing ger of A. A. Vantine & Com- 





seeing its appeal. And so we 
one-siders, image smashers, and what 
not. 

In his interesting discourse on “Sales 
Managers or Cheer Leaders?” (May 
30 issue), Veteran Salesman discloses 
an attitude toward contests that may be 
explained by one of three causes: He 
fires his own boilers, he has been 
“contested” to a point of exhaustion, 
or he has cea to study human 
nature. But whatever the cause of it, 
the situation identifies itself as an old 
and familiar one to everyone acquainted 
with sales contests. 

There have been few contests 
launched that have met with a fine en- 


pany, Inc., New York, for the last four 
and a half years, has joined the promo- 
tion department of the Fairchild Publi- 
cations, New York. Harry Wiesenberg 
is now advertising manager of the Van- 
tine company. 


“The Chicagoan” Adds to Staff 


Hayden H. Young, formerly with the 
Rhodes & Leisenring Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, and Manuel C. 

i formerly with the 
Herald and Examiner, have joined the 
advertising staff of The Chicagoan, 
Chicago. 
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GO| There’s an intelligent 
reason behind everything 
we do here at Bundscho’s. 
That’s one reason why 


the advertisements we set 


are so inviting to the eye. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN) A 


A skeptic compels u 
to publish these charts, 1. 


N the April 25th issue of Printers’ Ink we pub- 

lished an advertisement entitled “Does advertis- 
ing schedule have anything to do with sales?” 
In it we gave the relative sales and advertising 
positions of two competitors over a period of four 
years. The manufacturer who kept up his ad- 
vertising schedule came out far better than the 


FR. BL 
manufacturer who did not. : 

















Now, somebody facetiously accuses us of selecting 
two competitors who “just happened to prove the 
case.” He says, “I dare you to look up the standing 
of all the competitors and publish the results!” 
































Maybe we shouldn’t take this skeptic seriously. 
There may be other skeptics, however, so we are PMFR. | 
presenting herewith the relative sales and advertis- #1" 
ing positions of the eight active competitors. . . 
All of which leads us to a firmer conviction that 
advertising schedule has a lot to do with sales. 
































McGRAW-HIL}uUF 


New York Chicago Cleveland Detroit Philadelp Buti 
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ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 





No. 53 of a series of advertisements conceived 
to help the advertising profession make more 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


. BROWNE MFR. GREEN MFR. WHITE 


Per Cent of Total 


FR. BLACK MFR. BLUE MFR. GRAY 


3 3 
e & 
5 - 
3 8 
é é 


MFR. ROSE MFR. BUFF 


These eight competitors ae 
make the same kind of : ‘ 
product, sell it to the 
same market through the 
same two McGraw-Hill 
publications. The red 
curve shows each com- 
petitor’s share of com- 
bined sales on a unit 
basis. The black curve 
shows each competitor’s 
share of combined adver- 
tising on a page basis. 


LPUBLICATIONS 


el 


1926 


Per Cent of Total 


Louis Greenville San Francisco Boston London 








What the Census of Distribution 
Will Ask For 


An Analysis of the Forms to Be Used by the Census Enumerators 


ITH the Census Bill in the 

hands of the President 
awaiting his signature, it is timely 
to consider what sort of informa- 
tion concerning distribution will 
be sought in connection with the 
census of distribution. According 
to Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, this will be 
the first time that an attempt has 
been made, in this or any other 
country, to take a comprehensive, 
nation-wide census of the distribu- 
tive agencies. He expresses the 
opinion that the information com- 
piled in such a census should be of 
invaluable assistance to the adver- 
tising industry. 

In a talk before the Association 
of National Advertisers at French 
Lick, Dr. Klein said: “In the first 
place, the census of. distribution 
would furnish us with information 
as to the wholesale and retail vol- 
ume of business, by localities and 
by trades. No reliable information 
along this line is available at the 
present time. It would also pro- 
vide detailed information of the 
outlets for merchandise by kinds 
of business and by volume of busi- 
ness, which would furnish a very 
significant indication of the mar- 
kets for particular products. 

“Unfortunately,” Dr. Klein con- 
tinued, “it will not be possible, in 
such a census, to get as much de- 
tail on the distribution of indi- 
vidual products as many of us 
would like. The reason for this is 
that the average retailer does not 
have records which would enable 
him to furnish that information to 
the census enumerator. 

“However, the census will give 
considerable information on the 
volume of business by classes of 
commodities and it is proposed to 
secure more detailed information 
from selected dealers as to the 
volume of business on individual 
commodities and individual lines. 
This should give us much more 
information than is at present 


available and should assist in 
measuring the market for such 
items.” 

The forms to be used by the 
census of distribution enumerators 
are not at all the forbidding- 
looking affairs that one might ex- 
pect and an easily-grasped picture 
of them is obtained from merely a 
brief description. There are four 
forms all told. 

First there is what is known as 
the short retail form. This asks 
for the following: 


1. Description of establishment—name 
of establishment, name of owner, 
location, is establishment located 
within corporate limits of city?, 
post-office address of general office, 
number of stores covered by the 
report, number of stores owned by 
the organization in this country. 

. Type of business—grocery, hard- 
ware, drug store, etc. Indicate 
major lines sold. 

. Proprietors and firm members. 

. Persons engaged. Average number 
of employees = January 1 to 
; &. 31, 

. Salaries, p= Rags OER and 
bonuses. Total amount paid all em- 
loyees shown under question 4. 

mployees and salaries and wages 
by months, 

. All expenses other than salaries and 
wages. Include expenses such as 
rent, advertising, transportation, 
etc. 

. Stocks on hand for resale. Value 
of merchandise on hand December 
31, 1929, or nearest inventory date 
(at cost or replacement value). 

. Leased departments. Number of 
leased departments. (Separate re- 
fore should be prepared for each 

ased department under name of 
lessee.) 

. Sales net. (Gross sales less re- 
turned goods, discounts, and ad- 
justments. Do _ include sales 
made in leased lepartments.) A. 
Cash sales. B. on it 4 y on — 
account (30 to 90 days.) 
ferred payment sales. D. Total 
sales. 

- Income from service departments. 
(Include income _ received from 
beauty parlor, upholstery depart- 
ment, hemstitc hing, etc.) 

Total Fog 

December 31, "1929. Credit 
on es on open account. B. Def erred 
payment sales. 





The so-called long form for re- 
tailers contains most of the above 
76 
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questions and a number of sub- 
divisions not included in the short 
form. There are also some major 
questions not included at all in the 
short form. For example, ques- 
tion number 5 in the long form 
calls for information concerning 
stocks on hand for resale. This is 
divided into some 250 classifica- 
tions of merchandise and the 
amount of stock in each classifica- 
tion is to be noted by the census 
enumerator. 

(he information obtained as a 
result of this particular question 
ought to be one of the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the census 
of distribution. *In the trial census 
of distribution taken in eleven 
cities, the information obtained 
concerning the nature of the stocks 
carried by various types of re- 
tailers was found to be startling. 
The side-lines carried by certain 
stores almost passed belief. It is 
believed that similar conditions 
will be found to exist throughout 
the country. However, aside from 
the errors merchants make in their 
buying, the returns to this question 
will undoubtedly open the eyes of 
many manufacturers to the variety 
of retail outlets which stock their 
merchandise and will indicate un- 
expected opportunities for the de- 
velopment of new types of retail 
distributors. 

For the guidance of the enumer- 
ators, the Bureau of the Census 
has prepared a classification of re- 
tail establishments. In this list, 
retail stores are divided into 
ninety-eight classifications. 

Finally, there is the form to be 
used in connection with whole- 
salers. This calls for such infor- 
mation as the following: 


1. Description of establishment. Name 
of establishment, name of owner, 
location, etc., number of sales estab- 
lishments covered by this report, 
number of sales establishments owned 
by this organization in the United 
States. 

>. Function performed, such as. whole- 
saler, commission merchant, broker, 
etc. If more than one function is 

rformed, indicate the major one. 
pe of business, such as grocery, 
hardware, furniture, etc. 

4. Number of proprietors and firm 

members. 

Persons engaged and salaries, wages, 

commissions, and bonuses. Average 

number of traveling salesmen em- 
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ployed from January 1, to December 
31, 1929, number of executives and 
all other employees, total employees. 
. Employees and salaries and wages 


a 


of month. 

7. Expenses other than salaries and 
wages. . Expenses of traveling 
salesmen. B. All other expenses, 
such as rent, advertising, etc. 

. Stocks on hand for —— 4 Value of 
merchandise on hand December 31, 
1929, or nearest inventory date. 
(At cost or replacement value.) 

9. Sales net. Gross sales less returned 
goods, discounts, and adjustments. 


These forms are not yet finally 
approved but it is believed that 
they will be substantially as indi- 
cated. 


co 





New Account for 
Percival K. Frowert 


The Adams Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., New York, has appointed the Per- 
cival K. Frowert Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as advertising 
counsel. Magazines, business papers 
and direct mail will be used in an 
advertising campaign which will start 
soon on Dustiproof cloth and _ bags, 
Beauco beauty cotton, Adams Comfy 
baby carriage covers and canopies, and 
other products of the company. 


E. D. Gibbs with Banker’s 
Industrial Exposition 


E. D. Gibbs, formerly advertising di- 
rector of the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, and, more re- 
cently, vice-president of the Frank Pres- 
brey Company, New York, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion of the 
Banker’s Industrial Exposition, New 
York, a permanent exposition for 
bankers and similar businesses. 











Pecan Account to Atlanta 
Agency 
Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Southland Pecan Company, ——, 
.,» packer of Gold Medal Shell 
Pecans. Newpapers, magazines and di- 

rect mail will be used. 





Southern Newspaper Publishers 


to Meet 
The Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association, hattanooga, enn., will 


hold its twenty-seventh annual meeting 
at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C, 
on July 4, 5 and 6. 


Death of Cyril J. Watts 


Cyril J. Watts, advertisin 





manager 
of the American Boy, Detroit, died re- 
cently at that city. HH 
years of age. 


e was thirty-five 
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More Than 800,000 Identified Circulation 
Guaranteed 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 

















Consumer Campaign Opens New 
Markets for a Basic Product 


How the Inquiries from Monel Metal Consumer ‘Advertising Are 
Influencing Manufacturers to Use the Product 


By Charles G. Muller 


HIS is the story of how the 
manufacturer of a basic prod- 
uct is using consumer advertising 
to open new markets and convince 
customer manufacturers that they 
are overlooking opportunities for 


and of promotion has been in ac- 
tive practice for the last six or 
seven years though the metal itself, 
an alloy of nickel and copper of 
high nickel content, was discov- 
éfed in 1905 





the use of this basic 
product. 

The company is the 
International Nickel 
Company. The product 
is Monel Metal. The 
manufacturers are those 
catering to the house- 
hold field. The adver- 
tising is producing in- 
quiries which are being 
turned over to these 
manufacturers as_ evi- 
dence of a demand for 
household products in 
which Monel Metal is 
used. 

A quick outline of the 
way Monel Metal has 
been reaching the indus- 
trial field since 1922 will 
lead most effectively 
into the story of the 
household market. Ac- 
cording to J. F. Mc- 
Namara, sales manager 
of the Monel Metal and 
Rolled Nickel Depart- 
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tional Nickel Company, 
Monel Metal is pro- 
duced by the company 
in mill forms only, such as rods, 
sheets and strip tubing, and is sold 
in these forms through exclusive 
distributors to fabricators of 
equipment in such varied fields as 
food service, chemical, textile, 
canning, power, marine, meat pack- 
ing and soda fountain. 

general, sales promotion and 
advertising of the company center 
upon the finished product as used 
in these fields rather than upon the 
raw materials. This plan of sales 


Replies Received from the Monel Metal Advertis- 
ing Are Turned Over to Customer Manufacturers 


Industrial paper advertising has 
been and is being used in selling 
to 5,000 manufacturing customers 
and prospects the idea of using 


Monel Metal. The company is 
now advertising the products of 
its manufacturer-customers | iu 
sixty-four business publications lo- 
cated in nineteen different indus- 
trial groups. 

In this sales promotion there is 
always the task of selling a higher 
priced article chiefly in individual 
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If you sell office equipment or warehouse 
equipment or retail store equipment, in fact 
anything that Chain Store systems buy for 
their own use, our Administration Edition* 
is your one best medium to reach equip- 
ment Buyers and allied executives. This 
edition has been covering the entire chain 
store field for years. 


Write for the facts. 


*The Administration Edition is but one of four Editions 
of CHAIN STORE AGE. The others are Grocery, 
General Merchandise and Druggist. 


CHAIN STORE AGE 
93 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 
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mong largest daily newspapers of the 
wenty largest cities 


nm Americal 


concentrated in the only area from 
which you may obtain profitable 
results from Cleveland newspaper 
—— otauca advertising—the ‘“City-and-Subur- 
me aes sa ban” area, according to A. B. C. 
~ —_ —known to alert advertisers as 


The TRUE Cleveland Market. 














Most Profitable Circulation 








Fight different market authorities agree = Here The Press reigns supreme. 
he TRUE Cleveland Market is, as pictur 
re, small and compact, approximately 35 miles It produces results out of all pro- 


in radius—not over 1,525,000 in population. . . . 
3.46% of The Cleveland Press’ circulation portion to its cost because it de- 


p nS SS i Se livers saturating coverage in a 
community which overwhelmingly 
accords it first place in its homes, 
he daily newspaper of largest cir- 5. hearts, its buying habits! 
culation in no other of the first 


20 cities of America offers you @ the newspapers used in the comparison 
like advantage. shown in the table on the opposite page are 
those of largest evening or morning daily 


ade ir Most Profitable Circulation circulation published in the twenty largest 
» anxi a American cities. Circulation figures are for 


More than ninety-three percent the six-month period which ended March 31, 
: : ; a 1929 and are taken from Standard Rate 
of Cleveland Press circulation is ¢ Data Service, issue of June 1929. 


Most Profitable Circulation 


First in 
Cleveland 


Philadelphia 
400 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago SCRIPPS-HOWARD Los Angeles 


U Y I N C'!. £o0'e 2. Sa" eS 








markets where price competition is 
keen; and in moving on to the 
household market, the company is 
facing the similar problem of sell- 
ing quality and convenience against 
inertia toward change and against 
the competition of price. 

In deciding to increase the use 
of Monel Metal through the 
household market, the company 
faced much the same problem that 
has been effectively handled by 
such commodities as Fisher bodies 
and Timken products—that of sell- 
ing an idea so strongly that price 
becomes secondary. But the com- 
pany had an additional handicap in 
that no manufacturing of house- 
hold equipment of Monel Metal 
was being done. Simply, the com- 
pany had nothing more concrete 
than an idea to sell either to the 
prospective consumer of suggested 
products made of Monel Metal or 
to the manufacturer of household 
commodities. 

In 1928 a national campaign of 
advertising was begun to implant 
the idea of Monel Metal in the 
consumer mind. 

In two magazines of national 
circulation, a monthly campaign of 
page advertisements was run to 
show the various ways in which 
the metal was used in industry 
where experience with its qualities 
proved it to be excellent for use in 
the home. There was no particu- 
larly direct sales appeal, the ad- 
vertising rather attempting for 
this first year to acquaint the con- 
sumer with Monel Metal. Much 
direct mail to manufacturers who 
conceivably could use the product 
in manufacturing present house- 
hold equipment backed up this 
consumer campaign. 

At the end of 1928, the company 
had done much to pave the way 
for actual selling, and in 1929 it 
was planned to put Monel Metal 
physically into the household field. 
First promotional efforts were on 
the producer, at the end of Febru- 
ary, there going to selected lists of 
companies a large booklet “de- 
signed to present a new oppor- 
tunity to the presidents, sales man- 
agers and other officers of com- 
panies now producing or planning 
to produce, devices or equipment 
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made wholly or in part of metal, 
particularly for resale to the 
home.” 

Entitled “Monel Metal Enters 
the Home,” this booklet described 
“a new departure in Monel Metal 
sales and advertising activity dedi- 
cated to the development of the 
home equipment and kindred mar- 
kets.” Showing first the twenty- 
three-year-old record of service to 
industry—from sales to widespread 
advertising which had built up na- 
tional prestige—the company out- 
lined not only for manufacturers 
of nationally advertised merchan- 
dise but for “the manufacturer 
who stands on the sidelines watch- 
ing trade-marked products become 
quickly famous, how the Inter- 
national Nickel Company proposes 
to employ national advertising on 
behalf of a basic structural ma- 
terial.” 

Pointing out the sales opportun- 
ity open to manufacturers of qual- 
ity products, the company told of 
its continuous national advertising 
campaign, of its advertising to 
architects, of its missionary men 
making personal calls, and _ its 
monthly mailings to the field. In 
addition to this effort to bring 
Monel Metal to the interested at- 
tention of various factors con- 
cerned with the home and _ the 
household field, the company 
pointed out that it also was adver- 
tising in page space in six dealer 
publications to tell about Monel 
Metal’s uses and about the national 
advertising to customers of these 
dealers. On top of this was the 
story of many dealer helps, rang- 
ing from display cards to identifi- 
cation tags for every product 
made of Monel Metal. 

Two pages of facts about the 
metal were followed by this very 
definite picture of possibilities 
drawn for the manufacturer of 
household equipment: 


This campaign is the initial effort in 
a continuous and ever-broadening en- 
deavor to make Monel Metal a familiar 
product to millions of buyers. 

While current national advertising 
features Monel Metal sinks, table and 
cabinet tops, washing machines, refrig 
erator trim, range trim, oven linings, 
hardware, etc. the use of Monel Metal 
in the home is by no means restricted 
to these uses. 
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As Monel Metal is adopted for one 
type of product there will arise a de- 
mand for related but entirely different 
Monel Metal products. 

Every time Monel Metal enters a 
home, some manufacturer’s product also 
enters—will it be yours? 


“Here’s your first step,” con- 
cluded the booklet. “Mail this 
card.” 

Actually, at the start of the cam- 
paign, few of the advertised prod- 
ucts were being manufactured. 
They represented what the com- 
pany felt probably would appeal te 
the consumer and which should be 
manufactured to meet this appeal. 
But, the company knew, no manu- 
facturer would be interested in 
making such merchandise unless 
he could be shown that there was 
a market. 

The way it came about that cer- 
tain items were picked for promo- 
tion shows how the manufacturer 
making his way from one market 
into another can take advantage of 
products with which he is fa- 
miliar. Experience had shown that 
Monel Metal sinks and table tops 
in restaurants and hotels had built 
up sales. Similar items therefore 
could be turned out for the home, 
to serve the same purposes there. 
The thought was logical, and so 
the company picked table tops and 
sinks to promote first. Initial ad- 
vertising was written around these, 
and the story was told just as if 
production were going ahead on 
the products. A start had to be 
made somewhere, and the company 
was confident this was the place to 
start. 

One example will show how the 
entire advertising campaign is be- 
ing handled: 


MONEL METAL—MODERN AS 
TOMORROW 
Always Looks Clean—Never Looks 
Old 


A Monel Metal table top, with its 
silvery, mirror-like surface, will work 
wonders in making your kitchen 
brighter and more attractive. And 
most important of all, it will save 
precious working hours. : 

Monel Metal can be cleaned in a 
jiffy. Busy days or idle ones will not 
dull its natural beauty. Rust won’t 
affect it—abuse won’t injure it—im- 
pacts or heat won’t make it chip or 
crack. Monel Metal is composed of 
Nickel and copper in just the right 
proportions to resist corrosion. 
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Because they stand up under hard 
use, Monel Metal table tops and other 
working surfaces are widely used in 
leadin hotels, restaurants, hospitals 
and other institutions. Household sizes 
are now being made by leading manu- 
facturers. If your dealer cannot sup- - 
ply you send us his name and address. 


Inquiries came in as to where 
such table tops and sinks could be 
purchased. This gave the com- 
pany something concrete to work 
on, and with these inquiries in hand 
it was possible to go to manufac- 
turers and show that there was a 
definite market for Monel Metal 
articles. This led to the manufac- 
ture, in small quantities by a few 
producers, of articles to meet the 
interest which the advertising had 
generated. 

In the New York district, the 
company varied the idea to the ex- 
tent of taking local inquiries to 
leading department and household 
furnishing stores, asking these 
stores if they would stock the ar- 
ticles if the manufacturer would 
make them. So with consumer 
requests and retail promises to 
stock, the company was able to ap- 
proach producers with a very con- 
vincing selling story, which has 
resulted in the establishment of 
substantial sources of supply. 


Help for Manufacturers Who Use 
Monel Metal 


The company is preparing a buy- 
er’s guide for consumers who 
write in asking where various 
items can be bought, and a ques- 
tionnaire has been sent out to pro- 
ducers asking if they wish to get 
into this guide on a basis of “if 
inquiries come in for Monel Metal 
products, will you build them?” 
This idea is being worked out 
slowly, for at the start of any such 
effort it is mecessary to build 
gradually while nursing the in- 
quiries that come along carefully 
so that they will not be wasted 
through complete inability to sup- 
ply desired products. 5 

The process is not one which 
takes fire and spreads widely 
in a day. But, aided by a book- 
let, “Good Housekeeping Made 
Easier,” which goes to consumers 
in return for a coupon clipped 
from national advertising, the 
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Showmanship 
said “how” and “what’ 


>»? 


....Common sense said “when 


ASED on keyed returns, the radio program of 

Cities Service Company has met with a response 

which ranks it among the most successful “hours” in 
all broadcasting history. 


This program is proof that productive broadcast 
advertising is based not upon “hunches” or guesswork, 
but upon a skilful combination of showmanship plus 
common sense. 


Cities Service is a holding company, interested in 
many public utilities and petroleum companies market- 
ing a wide range of products and services, with a vast 
army of security holders and daily customers. 


The Cities Service budget for broadcasting had 
manifold duties to perform: to promote the wide- 
spread use of Cities Service Oils and Gasolene; to in- 
crease public confidence in each Cities Service sub- 
sidiary by giving a broad conception of the powerful 
unity behind them all; to interest, indirectly, pros- 
pective investors and to encourage, indirectly, present 
holders of Cities Service securities. 


In terms of broadcasting, this meant determining 
the audience, ascertaining its taste in music and enter- 
tainment, deciding upon the most advantageous hour 
and day, adapting the broadcasting program to the 
standards of the Cities Service prospect and customer; 
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and, most jmportant, creating a broadcast “formula” 
that would establish a campaign continuity . . . yet af- 
ford sufficient variety. 


In achieving these ends, showmanship dictated the 
“how” and “what.” Common sense dictated the “when” 
And the marriage of the two produced a broadcasting 
formula which has endured unchanged for two con- 
secutive years! 


It is significant that during the first three months 
of 1929 the requests for Cities Service Budget Books 
equalled the total for the entire previous year...a 
remarkable tribute to the appeal of the programs and 
to the loyalty of the Cities Service audience. 


To almost any national advertiser, broadcasting can 
bring a valuable return when adequately and wisely 
used in conjunction with campaigns in other mediums. 
Its success depends largely upon the use of show- 
manship coupled with common sense and a willing: 
ness to be guided by the experience of others in the 
use of this new sales vehicle. 


Besides Cities Service Company, Lord & Thomasand Logan collabo- 
rates with the following advertisers in the development of their radio 
programs: Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., American Tobacco Company, 
General Electric Company, Radio Corporation of America (Educational 
and Demonstration Hours), California Fruit Growers Exchange, Hurley 
Machine Co., The Pure Oil Co.. Union Oil Co., Associated Oil Co. 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
919 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
67 Yonge St. - 1434 St. Catherine Se. W. 





Each Lord & Thomas and Logan blish is a compl 
advertising agency, self ¢ i collab ing with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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process is bringing very appreci- 
able results. This booklet is in- 
teresting, for its back cover con- 
tains an actual sample of Monel 
Metal which can be seen glisten- 
ing through a section, representing 
a house, cut out of every page. 
Copy indicates the transition from 
industrial to household uses for 
the metal and compares the home 
kitchen with the workshop of in- 
dustry. An association is made 
between modern convenience, with 
escape from drudgery, and Monel 
Metal. Its many uses in the home 
are stressed, and the booklet di- 
rects the consumer to local sheet 
metal workers and architects for 
more detailed information about 
this product, the enclosed sample 
of which may be used as a mir- 
ror. In a pocket on the booklet 
cover is a list of distributors who 
will supply the metal. 

The process of building up 
home users for this product is 
slowly producing inquiries, which 
in turn produce finished articles 
and thus create consumer, retailer, 
and manufacturer interest. This 
effort at the start lies entirely on 
the shoulders of the company 
which will continue to project de- 
signs and plans for finished items 
until such time as the market has 
been widened sufficiently to make 
it profitable for manufacturers of 
household equipment to take over 
this job and develop it. 

As Mr. McNamara points out, 
in changing markets the initial 
digging period takes time, and 
much work must be put into the 
cultivation of the new field before 
results really begin to show. 
Already there are lines of Monel 
Metal household equipment in pro- 
duction that were only intangible 
ideas a few months ago. 

Meanwhile, advertising to the 
consumer goes ahead consistently, 
the prestige of the product in the 
industrial field is used to build in- 
terest in its use for the household 
market, and promotion of ideas 
among consumers and producers 
goes hand in hand. 





First National Nurseries, Rochester, 
N. Y., have appointed the Hutchins Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., of that city, 
to direct their advertising account, 
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Death of James Murray 
Allison 


_ James Mersey Atos, advertisement 
director of the London Datly Telegraph, 
died recently in that city. His career 
in England, where he achieved promi. 
nence for his work in advertising, is 
summarized in a cable which Printers’ 
Inx has received from its London cor. 
respondent. 

_Born in Australia, Mr. Allison spent 
his early life on a farm. He went to 
England twenty-five years ago when he 
first engaged in advertising work, soon 
becoming managing director of Spot- 
tiswoode, Dixon and Hunting. Lord 
Northcliffe ag pm him advertisement 
manager of the London Times in 1909. 
During the war Mr. Allison established 
Land and Water, of which he made 
Hillaire Belloc chief contributor. 

Land and Water was the sub-title of 
The Country Gentleman, published by 
Mr. Allison. With the outbreak of the 
war he saw that the latter publication 
would have to quit. It occurred to him 
that the army and navy represented 
Land and Water, and forthwith he un- 
dertook the establishment of a war 
weekly that would keep the intelligent 
people of England, who would control 
the country’s policy, fully informed. 
This phase of his activities has been 
described to Printers’ Inx by Herbert 
S. Houston, an intimate friend of Mr. 
Allison. 

Land and Water achieved a triumph, 
its publication continuing until victory 
was won. “Then its work was done 
and I stopped it,” Mr. Allison once 
said in reviewing this important under- 
taking. 

“Here is one of the dramatic chap- 
ters in publishing,” in the opinion of 
Mr. Houston, “a great publication 
created to meet a great need, meeting 
it with brilliant success and then being 
snuffed out like a candle. It was in 
every way typical of Allison.” 

W. H. Harford, director of Saward 
Baker & Co. Ltd., advertising agents of 
London, now in America, tells Printers’ 
Inx that Allison “had, ens dispute, 
the cleverest brain in British advertising. 
His ability almost amounted to genius. 
There has never been anyone quite like 
Jim Allison in British advertising.” 

William H. Rankin, close friend of 
Mr. Allison, says: “American advertis- 
ing men have lost a good friend and a 
powerful influence for good.” 

Following the close of the war Mr. 
Allison joined Sir William and Sir 
Gomer Berry on the board of the Al- 
lied Newspapers, with which he was 
associated at the time of his death. 





Spic Account to Van Allen 
ncy 

Spic Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
manufacturer of Spic and Odex, has 
appointed the Van Allen Company, ad: 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Plans call for 
the use of newspapers, both black and 
white and rotogravure sections, maga- 
zines and business publications. 
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have made their appearance 
in The St. Louis Star in the 
ten months’ period from 
August 1, 1928, to May 31, 
1929. 


In National Advertising During 
the Same Ten Months, The Star 


GAINED 335,997 LINES 


National Advertising 
Representative 
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LION CIRCULATION 


pany, Des Moines, Iowa 
KANSAS GITY . . . MINNEAPOLIS ... SAN FRANCISCO 
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A’ a meeting of marketing ex- 
ecutives in Cincinnati under 
the auspices of the American Man- 
agement Association, several im- 
portant papers were read and at 
the conclusion of each paper an 
informal discussion was conducted. 
One of the papers was that pre- 
sented by C. H. Walker, merchan- 
dising manager of the Philip 
Carey Company, which dealt with 
the changes in the manufacturer’s 
marketing set-up during these fast 
moving times. 

He pointed out that it is the 
problem of his company and other 
manufacturers to make the dis- 
tributors of their products realize 
the changes which progress has 
made in methods of doing business. 

Retailers formerly were store- 
keepers. They bought things and 
kept them in their stores. The 
whole picture changed in 1921 
during the buyers’ strike. Since 
then, the main problem of manu- 
facturers has been to convince all 
retailers that they must continue 
to change from storekeepers to 
merchants if they are to make 
progress. “Marketing,” said the 
speaker, “is putting a product on 
the market at the other fellow’s 
price; merchandising is putting 
out one’s product at satisfactory 
prices—prices they are worth— 
and getting them.” 

As reported by the American 
Management Association, with 
whose permission this paper and 
the discussion following are re- 
printed, he then said: 

“To change the attitude of the 
retailer, the distributor of our own 
products, we set to work to change 
that mental attitude, convert him 
to our way of thinking as a proper 
way for distribution of goods. We 
adopted some very simple, crude 
lessons. I shall give an illustra- 
tion. The retailer had been selling 
on a price proposition only—the 
only way he knew of selling. He 
tried to buy as cheaply as he 


Making the Dealer a Salesman, 


s Sales 


This Company Found That Its Real Progress Began When It Induced 
Dealers to Be Merchants Instead of Storekeepers 


could, and sell as cheaply as he 
could. He felt that he must do it, 
We went to him and said that we 
were giving him a better product 
and he must get a better price. 
We tried our best to show him 
how he could do it. In other 


words, to change him from a 
storekeeper to a merchandising 
man. 


“One lesson which we presented 
to the dealer was as follows: A 
man comes into your place and 
says: ‘What is the price of your 
240-pound shingle, standard size?’ 
If you say $8, and he replies that 
he can buy a shingle of that weight 
for $7; if you are a storekeeper 
you will say: ‘I’m sorry but [ 
can’t sell mine at $7 and make a 
profit. You let him go down the 
street and buy from your com- 
petitor. If you are a merchant, 
you won't. If he tells you he can 
buy it cheaper, say: ‘I suspect you 
You probably can buy it for 
$5 or $6. The other merchant 
knows what his shingles are worth 
and I know what mine are. But 
you can’t buy a shingle made of all 
rag base at $7; that quantity and 
quality of felt (indicating) ; that 
saturation of pure asphalt for $7. 
You can’t buy quality and quan- 
tity of coating, or that shingle of 
the general weight and texture 
for $7.’ In other words, we told 
the dealer how to show the cus- 
tomer that there was an extra 
dollar in quality in his shingle. 

“Then we came to the matter of 
advertising. The average small 
dealer, at that time, needed to 
realize the necessity of advertising. 
A great many do not realize it at 
the present time. That is why the 
chain stores are getting such a 
tremendous hold in this country. A 
local dealer does not know how, 
even if he is inclined, to put up 
the fight. We went, therefore, to 
these retailers and told them sim- 
ple stories to carry our point, as 
for example: 
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“Do you advertise?’ ‘No, I 
don’t. Don’t know anything about 
it’ Looked upon advertising as an 
unnecessary expense, an_ evil, 
thought it entailed a great deal of 
labor and a great deal more knowl- 
edge than he possessed of the art 
of advertising. ‘Any way,’ he said, 
‘your goods are advertised nation- 
ally and we will get the benefit of 
that.’ We put it up to him in this 
way: 

“ ‘Suppose you built an attractive 
home in one of these beautiful 
suburbs and equipped it with all 
the latest electrical devices, an 
electric sweeper, electric lights, 
electric cocktail shaker—everything 
of which you could think. And 


when these were installed, you 
found that there was no electric 
current near you. What good 
would the appliances do you? 


Absolutely none. Suppose one day 
you looked out and saw some line- 
men on the poles, bringing wire in 
front of your place. “Now I can 
use my electric appliances, electric 
lights, etc.” You would be very 
much elated. But would that do 
you a bit of good if you did not 
connect with the main line? Abso- 
lutely not. It could pass within 
ten feet of your place and be of 
no earthly use to you. You must 
connect with it. It is necessary, 
therefore, for you to do this local 
advertising to connect with our 
national advertising.’ 

“We carried it further. We 
prepared an advertising book, 
made it as simple as we could, 
and in such a way that he would 
have nothing to do. We did all 
the work, prepared the advertise- 
ments for him, cuts of all the 
products we were trying to per- 
suade him to sell. We gave him 
this book. We said that if he 
would put any of those advertise- 
ments in the local paper we would 
share the expense with him, and 
the advertisements in the local 
paper would tie up with our na- 
tional advertising and show the 
people he had our products for sale. 
Your local paper, especially in the 
small towns is a powerful in- 
strument. We each and everyone 
like to see our names in it. And 
even more so our pictures. 
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“In using the local paper, we 
stressed the point that it connected 
with our national advertising. In 
that way we persuaded thousands 
of customers to advertise who had 
never advertised before. 


Our Better Three-Quarters 


“Then we had another problem, 
and that was to make the dealer 
realize the growing importance of 
women in the business world. 1 
do not know whether all of us 
realize it at the present time or 
not, but our former better halves 
are now our better three-quarters, 
or a higher figure. This was par- 
ticularly hard because the building 
material man had been in the habit 
of trading with the contractor, he 
did not know women. We told 
him he must cultivate the women 
because they were becoming more 
and more prominent. Today we 
see women Governors, Congress- 
women—women in almost every 
branch of business, and in almost 
every position of trust so far as 
business is concerned. We urged 
these dealers to cultivate women 
customers, obtain their good-will. 
For instance, we bought needle 
cases in huge quantities and gave 
them to the dealers at reduced 
prices, and urged them by adver- 
tising by direct-mail means, to 
cultivate the good-will of the 
women. 

“Instead of calling on the man 
to show what pretty shingles they 
had, we advised them to take the 
shingles (all colors) to the homes 
and to show them to the man and 
his wife together, spread them on 
the table, let them decide which 
was best. 

“That was probably the hardest 
problem we had because it was an- 
innovation. The dealer did not 
know a lot about it and a lot of us 
do not know today. We men are 
just a little bit too complacent. 
We are resting on our laurels. We 
do not realize that women are 
rapidly putting us on the shelf.” 

Then came the discussion fol- 
lowing the paper led by the chair- 
man of the meeting, Marquis 
Regan, president of Marquis 
Regan, Inc.* 

Chairman Regan: Mr. Walker, 
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with the accent 


where it belongs 


Perhaps the best proof is 

experience of Boston mercha 
who stand or fall on their suca 
in reaching people where ti 


- HEN a newspaper claims 

home strength,’’ re- 
marked an experienced space- 
buyer recently, “I like to forget 
circulation for a moment and 
examine the |paper itself. I’ve 
learned a few things from my 
wife and family!” 

The Boston Globe studied fam- 
ily needs long before A.B.C. had 
become the solicitor’s big talking 
point. Consequently this news- 
paper now hasa very large A.B.C. 
that is also spelled H-O-M-E. 


live. These merchants tod 
use more space in the Glo 
daily and Sunday, than ina 
other Boston newspaper. 8 
ton’s department stores p 
48% more advertising in 
Globe, for the week as a wh 
than in the next paper. 
Another reliable check on ho 
reading is the Sunday situatio 
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ther you use Sunday space or 
Of the three Boston papers 
Werying the bulk of the adver- 

ing, the Globe alone holds prac- 
ly all its readers in Metro- 
itan Boston seven days a 
k. The other two lose 35% 
63% of their week-day read- 
on Sunday. The seventh day 
seals the home value of the 


The Globe consistently appeals 
ery member of the family ... 
Household Department es- 

blished 35 years ago as the first 
an’s page in America... 

More local news than any other 


Sport pages that are read 
throughout New England — 
quoted throughout the country .. 

Business news edited for sub- 
stantial business men... 

Religious news for all denomi- 
nations. 

Absolute freedom from bias in 
politics ... 

. es «& 

More and more national adver- 
tisers are finding that with the 
Globe they can reach a majority 
of worth-while homes in the rich 
Boston shopping area, where 
average family wealth is $9,000, 
and average savings $2000! 


per in this self-contained com- Our booklet, ‘‘Boston — 4th 
ity... Market,” contains all the facts. 
Write for a free copy. 








came | 


Facts about Boston 


and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks fourth in popula- 
tion, third in per capita income tax returns, of 
the major American markets. Average family 
wealth is $9000. Savings deposits average $2000 
per family. 

Within 12 miles of Boston’s City Hall is the 
territory called Metropolitan Boston, defined by 
the A.B.C. as the “City” district. It is composed 
of Corporate Boston and 39 bordering and near- 
by suburbs. 

Here in Metropolitan Boston the Globe is 
definitely the home newspaper, for it is the only 
Boston newspaper which holds all of its readers 
in this rich district seven days a week. 

Boston’s great department stores do 46% of 
the local advertising in Boston newspapers. With 
seven dailies and four Sunday papers to choose 

from, they spend 37% 

of their entire Boston 

newspaper appropriation 

in the daily and Sunday 
O e Globe alone. 
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are your prices to the ultimate 
consumer today higher or lower, 
or the same as they were before 
the slump? 

Mr. Walker: They are lower. 

Chairman Regan: The margin 
which is available for costing of 
goods? 

Mr. Walker: The margin is 
correspondingly lower. 

W. E. Smith (Alfred Decker 
and Cohen Company): Do you use 
national magazines for advertis- 
ing? 
Mr. Walker: Very largely trade 
magazines. 

Mr. Smith: When you explained 
to the retailer how he must hook 
in or rather lead into this high- 
powered line of advertising, what 
did you tell him was your high- 
powered line? 

_ Mr. Walker: National advertis- 
ing. 

Mr. Smith: I construed your 
meaning to be you considered na- 
tional advertising that  high- 
powered line. Why then do you 
not use newspapers? 

Mr. Walker: We do use news- 
papers in the larger centers. 

George H. Williamson (Wil- 
liamson Candy Company): Have 
you only one dealer in a town? 

Mr. Walker: We have one ex- 
clusive dealer who distributes our 
products. 

Chairman Regan: Mr. Walker, 
how do you define the functions of 
the salesmart? What is the sales- 
man’s job? 

Mr. Walker: The salesman’s job 
has changed somewhat. In the old 
days a salesman was sent out for 
one purpose—get an order. If he 
got the dealer’s name on the 
dotted line, he accomplished all 
that was to be done. 

To make it clearer: Our goods 
are sold in carload lots. A sales- 
man would hear a lumber dealer 
was in the market for our prod- 
ucts and would spend two or three 
hours or.a day, getting an order. 
It took a good deal of traveling 
time and expense. He accom- 
plished all we sent him out to do. 
He sent the order in, we shipped 
the goods. If we got our money 
the first of the month, or within a 
reasonable period, we felt we had 
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accomplished what we wanted ty 


0. 

Here is the reaction. That 
dealer might mention that he used 
a carload of goods every sixty 
days. The salesman says to him- 
self: “I’d better go back in about 
sixty days.” He puts on his sweet- 
est smile, goes to see Mr. Jones, 
and says: 

“How do you do, Mr. Jones?” 

“How are you?” 

“How’s business ?” 

Mr. Jones didn’t seem quite so 
cordial as the salesman. 

“Business’s pretty good.” 

“How’s the roofing going?” 

“Pretty good.” 

“Aren't you in the market for 
another car?” 

“Yes. As a matter of fact, I 
bought another car.” 

“What’s the matter with our 


goods? Didn’t our company treat 
you right?” 
“Yes. They sent the goods and 


collected the bill.” 

Neither the salesman nor our- 
selves had done anything to make 
the dealer want to give us the sec- 
ond order. If we secured the 
second order, he had to resell the 
dealer, and that made practically 
every sale a first sale, and you 
know what an expensive proposi- 
tion the first sale is. It’s a losing 
proposition. Now we've taught 
our salesmen that the job is not 
completed when the dealer’s name 
is on the dotted line. 

We must help him move the 
stuff. Instead of a carload of 
roofing in sixty days, we help him 
sell two carloads. Then when he 
is ready for another, we do not 
have to go back—we get the order 
anyway. 

In that way and by indirect 
helps, we have reduced the cost of 
selling. 

Chairman Regan: How much 
time does he spend in the field 
helping the dealer to sell? 

Mr. Walker: It varies. If they 
get a few big dealers, they spend 
practically all their time with them. 

Mr. Wolf: Let us take a local 
market in which you have no deal- 
ers. What do you do to support 
the salesman in securing the right 
dealers? 
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Mr. Walker: We do a great 
many things. In the first place, 


we urge the salesman to send in 
names of prospects. We promote 
those names, send samples, write 
letters, send literature, and create 
a demand for the product in that 
town. We go in some cases, to the 
extreme of advertising in the 
newspapers before we get to the 
dealer, but that is rather unusual. 
We do everything in our power to 
help the salesman get a dealer 
where there is no dealer. 

Chairman Regan: Have your 
dealers increased in these seven 
years materially? 

Mr. Walker: Yes, but the great- 
est growth has been the increased 
business we have by helping them 
become merchants instead of store- 
keepers. 

Chairman Regan: How many 
dealers do you figure the salesmen 
can take care of? 

Mr. Walker: It’s hard to tell. 
In some localities where popula- 
tion is not so dense, twenty or 
twenty-five. 

Chairman Regan: Then he is 
really spending a lot of time—at 
least 50 per cent in educating the 
dealer. 

Mr. Walker: In educating the 
dealer and selling more. 

Chairman Regan: How much of 
the dealer’s business would you 
say comes to him from his ex- 
posure to sell as against the pro- 
portion that he gets by going out 
and finding customers? 

Mr. Walker: That is rather a 
hard question to answer. I might 
give an illustration. In a town in 
Pennsylvania, a hardware dealer 
was in business. A salesman asked 
how much of that type of product 
he was selling. 

“Half a car.” 

The salesman said, “If you put 
in our sales help, take our line, 
with the assistance I can give you, 
you will increase that.” 

That dealer’s business jumped 
within five years from around 
$400 or $500 to around $40,000 
with the co-operation of the sales- 
man, and making the dealer a mer- 
chant instead of a_ storekeeper. 
That idea is the main factor. 

Chairman Regan: Does the 
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salesman help the dealer materially 
in determining how much stock he 
should carry for the size of his 
locality ? 

Mr. Walker: A _ well-trained 
dealer leaves it almost entirely to 
the salesman. 

Warren W. Leigh (University 
of Akron): About what per cent 
of the sales of the average ac- 
count is made up of this material? 
That is, take a retail lumber dealer 
which I have particularly in mind. 
About 5, 10, 20, 30 per cent of his 
sales would be your product? 

Mr. Walker: That is a question 
you could hardly answer intelli- 
gently for this reason: In a rapidly 
growing community with lots of 
new homes, the percentage of roof- 
ing is smaller than in an old com- 
munity with lots of reroofing jobs. 

Mr. Leigh: Let me show the 
reason for my question. The as- 
sistance which you give the dealer 
in merchandising your commodity 
is primarily teaching him to sell 
your commodity. But do your 
efforts on resale teach him to be. 
a merchant and to extend this 
merchandising knowledge through- 
out his whole line? I ask this 
question because of some experi- 
ence with lumber dealers. I found 
them in a deplorable condition. 
Some of the roofing manufacturers 
had worked with them and they 
could sell roofing fairly intelli- 
gently; but when it came to the 
backbone items of the business, 
lumber and other items, they were 
not applying the first fundamentals 
of merchandising. 

Mr. Walker: Our experience has 
been where a man saw the results 
in adopting our system, he was in- 
clined to carry it to other lines. 
In fact, he is being forced to. It’s 
a case of the survival of the fit- 
test. If he doesn’t do it he will be 
wiped out. 

Tom Jones Meek (The Hirschy 
Company): Have you any system, 
a particular way of counteracting 
the tendency of the salesman to 
stick with the big accounts in the 
small towns? 

Mr. Walker: I know the trouble 
you speak of. We all have it. It 
is a fact that a great many sales- 
men will get into a certain rut. 
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Manhattan a 


ECENTLY a lone army bomber 
on mission deadly struck at 
New York from the sky. At night, 
wrapped in murky clouds, it slipped 
past theoretical defenses, puny 
beacons, and hovered threateningly 
above majestic Manhattan—a light- 
embroidered target shimmering sev- 
eral thousand feet below. 


Me _ The Siec 


Only friendly flares were parachu 
to the doomed island, Millions e 
awed by the brilliant spectacle, 
few, however, saw in those harm! 
pyrotechnics a mockery of the ci 
helplessness .. . 


What if those torches had be 


whining bombs toppling the tow 
of Wall Street andthe Grand Cen 
Zone . . . What if an enemy squa: 
ron were at large above this teem ' 


microcosm of seven million peogl, 

. » what appalling horror could 
wrought in minutes by these wing 
menaces... 


If you have ever imaged the u 
shambles which an aerial bombag.. 
ment could make of New Yorlf. 
with its sentinelled towers pois 
hundreds of feet above, its co 
pressed millions shoulder to should 
below, and all resting on the ribs 
the subway networks beneath 
match your imagination with Flo 
Gibbons’ vivid description of 
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ambles 
{| New York 


we of the skyscraper city in the 
ne 29th issue of LIBERTY. This 
bisode is one of the most dramatic 
‘The Red Napoleon,” a chronicle 
the next world war. 


e Red Napoleon” is an epic of 
val fiction. Every detail of far 
ing military operations was checked 


army and navy tacticians. In trie 
les Vernesque manner, Floyd 
ibbons merges fact and fiction into 
most daring and unusual story, 
th in scope and treatment, that 
erhas been offered by a magazine 
the moving minds of its readers. 


IN THE SAME ISSUE: 
P, McEvoy, Theodore Roosevelt, 
ina Delmar, Hugh Fullerton, Fred- 
ick Tisdale, John W. Thomason, Jr., 
euben Maury, Fred Maclsaac, 
Bhi B. Watson, and others. 


IBERTY 


ekly for Everybod y 
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Floyd Gibbons 


Author of the Red Knight of 
Germany . . . noted war corre- 
spondent . . . received his bap- 
tism of fire with Villa in Mexico 

. . Later accompanied Pershing 
on Punitive Expedition against 
Villa. . 
rescued, and filed sensational 
dispatch . . . Lost an eye at 
Chateau Thierry .. . Croix de 
c 


Guerre; Chevalier of the Legion 


. Torpedoed at sea, 


of Honor... one of the first 
correspondents in Red Russia 
. Crossed the Sahara Desert 
Covered the Spanish-Riff War 
.. His conception of the next 
world war, woven into an amaz- 
ing story, now being published 
in Liperty. 
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Butter 
for 

the 
Nations 


Bread. ‘ 


HE dairymen’s profit from furnishing butter 
for the nation’s bread, is increasing constantly. 
Today, there are twelve million more consumers for dairy 
products in the United States than there were in 1920. 





N addition to having more customers, dairymen 
receive an added profit, for they sell 20% more 
butter annually to each consumer than they did in 1920. 


|B pagers receive their income as regularly 
as you consistently buy your milk and cream. 


AS the profits to dairymen increase, it becomes 


increasingly important for advertisers to reach 
these leaders in the dairy industry thru— 


Dairy farmer 


Meredith Publishing Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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When they get in that rut—and 
somebody said a rut is merely a 
small grave because they are prac- 
tically dead when they get into it 
—they find they have built two, 
three or four dealer accounts they 
can hold without much effort, and 
make no effort to extend their 
operations. I think that is a case 
that requires your individual ef- 
fort and attention. Sometimes it 
is necessary to switch the sales- 
man or make a more radical move. 
Those are problems that must be 
handled on individual merit. 


Fk. H. Rumble Joins Vacuum 
Oil 

F. H. Rumble has been placed in 
charge of regional sales promotion in 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan for the 
Vacuum Oi] Company, with head- 
quarters in Milwaukee. He was adver- 
tising manager of the Northwestern 
Furniture Company, Milwaukee. Conrad 
H. Netzhammer, sales manager, will 
take charge of the advertising for that 
mpany. 


lo Direct New Montague Lee 
Department 


The Montague Lee Company, Inc., 
typography and printing, has organized 
1 foreign language department under 
the supervision of John F. Wilke. This 

partment will be conducted separately 
from the company’s domestic composi- 
tion work. 


Appointed by Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce 


Robert E. Coulson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Chamber of Commerce and has been 
placed in charge of its weekly and 
monthly publications. 


Represents Chicago “Tribune” 
on Pacific Coast 


Keene Fitzpatrick has been appointed 
Pacific Coast advertising representative 
of the Chicago Tribune with offices at 
San Francisco. 


Einson-Freeman Elects 
L. J. Engel 


Lawrence J. En el, formerly on the 
les staff of the Einson-Freeman Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has been elected 
ice- -president of that organization. 


Miller Freeman, publisher of a num- 
ber of business papers at Seattle, has 
vcquired the Furniture Reporter, for- 
nerly published by the Ed L. Berg 
ompany, San Francisco. 
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Beware of “Zeroism’” in Ideas 
Tue Kenyon Co., Inc. 
Boston, June 10, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

“The Case Against Zeroism?” Well, 
Zeroism is a great little word to hang 
a Painters’ Ink (May 23 issue) article 
on, but I —_ from the argument, so 


far, that Zeroism hasn’t hung Shakes- 
peare yet... nor any other good copy 
writer. 


A most satisfactory word, sir. It 
can conjure up a host of ideas and 
apothegms. It can march at the head 
of a Roman legion of learned quota- 
tions. And for a top copy-sergeant of 
the awkward squad after any thorough- 
going Saturday A. M. inspection of 
current advertising, where could you 
get a word with more old-time, regular- 
army sarcasm and tobacco-juice in it 
than that one has? 

I’m in favor of the word. Lord 
knows, we writers of advertising need 
a new one now and then. I like this 
one because it’s so completely  self- 
xpressive. 

xtend my congratulations to Ernest 
S. Green, Jr., its inventor. He took 
the air nicely when he climbed aboard 
his Corona, put her through all his 


literary stunts and wound up neatly 
with a_ perfect three-point Shakes- 
pearean landing. 

Good man, I guess. I wouldn't 


Back in his head is 
the right idea . . . that shabby copy is 
a poor salesman. But this “Zeroism” 
is just another one of those things in 
the pseudo-psycho-or-never-know science 
of advertising. It’s a pin-wheel sub- 
ject that twiddles prettily in every 
reeze . . . a topic which is equally 
amusing exercise for the proponent 
who proves it and the one who refutes 
it. ither assignment can be accom- 
plished handily. 

Give Mr. Green another heap of cur- 
rent publications and he would be able 
to sit down and bust the case against 
Zeroism wide open, especially if the 
request came from one of his best 
clients. 

Good copy writers can’t be thermo- 
static. They cannot maintain the 
“same temperature within two degrees” 
every day and on ever job. Sometimes, 
like Ellis Parker Butler and Shakes- 
peare (William Shakespeare), when 
they deliberately hit zero, they ring 
the bell! 

Pish-tush on quibbling over phrases. 
“‘Nothing will come of nothing,” quotes 
Mr. Green, playing Shakespeare both 
ways, but words ain’t just words, Mr. 
Editor. They’re marvelous little 
chameleon-like jiggers that go crawling 
along a line o’ type taking color from 
their neighbors . . . and from the wit 
of them that read ‘em. Zeroism in 
ideas is the thing that advertisers and 
their agents have to worry about. 
LyMAN ARMES. 


Joins Toronto “Globe” 
Peter Sinclair, formerly with the 
MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, has joined the national adver- 
tising staff of the Toronto Globe. 


argue with him. 





“Cremo” Picked for Sustained Cam- 
paign in Cigar Field 


Present Campaign Is Application to Cigar Merchandising of Methods 
Which Have Made “Lucky Strike” a Leader 


UCKY STRIKE — New 

Cigarette Advertised.” This 
was the heading of a news item 
which appeared in Printers’ Ink 
of February 8, 1917. Since the 
introductory campaign reported at 
that time, this brand has become 
an outstanding advertising leader, 
its pag ay for 1929 amount- 
ing to $12,3 

These Ras’ furnish an interest- 
ing background in connection with 
the campaign which is now being 
conducted for Cremo cigars. In 
the merchandising development of 
Lucky Strike cigarettes, George 
W. Hill, president of’ the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, made this 
brand the leader of the several 
brands then sold by his company, 
later concentrating advertising ef- 
fort behind Lucky Strike. 

As president of the American 
Cigar Company, a subsidiary com- 
pany, Mr. Hill is applying to the 
cigar field methods similar to 
those which’ have proved so suc- 
cessful in the cigarette field. 
Cremo differs from Lucky Strike 
in one respect with relation to 
brand history. When = Lucky 
Strike was first introduced, it was 
a new product but the name was 
not an unfamiliar one to the 
smoking public because of its asso- 
ciation with Lucky Strike smok- 
ing tobacco. Cremo, as a brand, 
has had an established place among 
American cigar brands for many 
years. Up until a year ago, how- 
ever, advertising in mewspapers 
and magazines for this brand was 
about zero. 

Like the early Lucky Strike ad- 
vertising, trial campaigns, during 
the last year, have been under way 
for Cremo. This brand has been 
chosen for a straight merchandis- 
ing and advertising effort which 
will reflect the decision of Mr. 
Hill to develop a running mate for 
Lucky Strike through a sustained 
campaign on one brand which will 
be advertised at one price. 
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Copy for Cremo first appeared 
in Baltimore and New Jerse) 
newspapers. As the copy proved 
its pulling power, activities were 
extended to the Middle Wes: 
This week the New York market 
is added to the list which now 
covers ninety-one cities and towns. 
As the necessary work of prepar- 
ing new territories for distribution 
is completed, the campaign wil! 
grow in scope until the entir: 
country is covered. 

Every important point has be« 
classified for inclusion in the cam 
paign under the following thre 
groups: Cities ready for immedi 
ate advertising and sales promo 
tion; immediate prospect, and fu 
ture prospect. Sales response t 
those territories in which the ad- 
vertising is appearing, it is re 
ported, has been so successful that 
it is running ahead of production 
capacity. 

Copy for Cremo_ emphasizes 
sanitary methods of manufacture 
Captions carry quotations from 
Alfred W. McCann as, for ex 
ample, “Play safe when you put a 
cigar to your lips.” The cigar 
smoker is told how Cremo cigars 
are “folded, wrapped and tipped by 
an amazing invention” in factories 
that are models of cleanliness. 
These messages to the public ex- 
plain the key thought underlying 
the campaign, the fact that Cremo 
is a certified cigar. 

The “Certified Cremo” idea, in 
the way it is being used for atten- 
tion-getting value, corresponds to 
the introductory Lucky Strike cam- 
paign which featured the slogan, 
“It’s Toasted.” With the selection 
of Cremo as a leader, it is planned 
to develop distribution which will 
be in sharp contrast to those condi- 
tions in the cigar industry which 
largely have operated to give cer- 
tain brands favored territories. 

The schedule of the campaign 
calls for insertions in newspapers 
once or twice a week. 
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Reason number two: 


Why More Than One Hundred Thousand Sportsmen 
Read FOREST AND STREAM 


Prior to the entrance of the present publisher of FOREST 
AND STREAM into the field, typography received but scant 
consideration in outdoor publications. Mr. Clayton, how- 
ever, believed that in addition to being instructive and en- 
tertaining, FOREST AND STREAM should be made as 
physically attractive as possible. 


FOREST AND STREAM is now printed on a fine quality 
of super paper. The page size has been increased and cor- 
rectly-proportioned margins and white spaces have been 
inserted. A special font of type was procured, and new 
departmental heads specially drawn. The magazine is at 
present made up in a style which, though extensively 
copied, is distinctly its own. The page effects throughout 
are artistic and pleasing to the eye. 
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POREST-*a? STREAM 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Publisher 
W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Bird experts will tell you that the Robin that hops about 
lawns and carols so joyously, belongs to the same family as ¢ 
Wood Thrush, one of our most gifted feathered songsters. Th 
differ in appearance, in coloring, in their habits, yet both ; 
Thrushes, 


Advertisers who have successfully developed the Boston mark 
will tell you that the people of Boston, though all are citizens 
“the Hub,” are divided into two groups as distinct as the Robi 
and the Wood Thrushes. The separation is not only of weal 
or station, but has been brought about through differences 
personal characteristics, tradition, heredity and environment.§ 


No single newspaper in Boston appeals to both groups. F 
that reason each major paper has deliberately elected to cater 
but one of the two divisions. In typographical appearance, 
news stress and in their editorial policies, all four of Boston, 
daily papers are carefully calculated to appeal to the particulf, 
group each has chosen to serve. 


BOSTON HET 
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Herald-Traveler is the spokesman of one group. Experience 
shown advertisers that this is the group that is more sus- 
tible to advertising and has demonstrated greater buying 
a@ingness and ability to purchase luxuries as well as the neces- 
es. Because of this, the Herald-Traveler carries the largest 
al of advertising lineage of any Boston newspaper. And this 


udes total national advertising lineage as well. 


reach the entire Boston market, both groups of its divided 
ulation must be covered. The Herald-Traveler alone covers 
no other newspaper can do it. To reach most of the second 
p, another paper may be used to supplement the Herald- 


For seven years the Herald-Trav- 

eler has been first in national ad- 

ark Avenue, New York, N. Y.  vertising, including all financial, 
14 Peoples Gas Building, automobile and publication adver- 
Chicago, Il. tising among Boston daily papers. 


D-TRAVELER 
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-- ECONOMICALLY, EFFECTIVELY 


Aviation Picks Time 








...tosell its products 
economically and 
effectively. 


TIME—favorite magazine of the 
Modern-minded & Influential Class— 
carries far more aviation advertising 
than any other general magazine. 


TIME readers have recently seen or 
will soon see the advertisements of 
these powerful companies: 

Advance Whittelsey 

Bellanca Austin Company 
Brunner-Winkle (airport engineers 
Command-Aire and builders) 
Consolidated Roth-Downs Airways 
Fokker The Sportsman Pilot 
Great Lakes Goodrich 


Hamilton Metalplane 
(unit of United Air- 
craft & Transport) 


(airplane tires) 
K. D. Johnson & Co. 
(aviation securities) 





Mahoney-Ryan Pynchon & Company 
Moth (aviation securities) 
Pratt & Whitney J. C. Wilson & Co. 

Stearman (aviation securities) 


AVIATION 
VITALITY 





If your product appeals to the Modern-minded 
and Influential Class, write TIME’s Promotion 
Manager for a unique analysis of TIME’s 220,000 
circulation . . . 205 E. 48nd St., New York City. 
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THE VITALITY OF TIMES PAST AND PRESENT INSUR 
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Prejudiced Jury Is Target of Street 
Car Company’s Campaign 






Georgia Power Company Advertises in Newspapers for Fair Verdicts 
in Accident Suits 


OHN H. PUBLICAN is the 
kind of fellow who is born 
with certain convictions about his 
community and what it owes him. 
It makes little difference whether 
he lives in the capital city of his 


paying a damage claim whereas it 
has plenty of money and should be 
made to pay whether it was wholly 
to blame or not, and (5) an indi- 
vidual’s rights in accident cases 
against the company ought always 


State or a city 
( twelve or 
fifteen thousand 
population, his 
city owes him 
good street car 
service. Yes, 
sir! And one of 
his inalienable 
* rights is to 
abuse the street 
car company, 
along with the 
railroad com- 
pany, the tele- 
phone company, 
taxicabs, and 
every agency 
that serves, or 
attempts to 
serve, the pub- 
lic, whenever he 
and any repre- 
entative of a 
public utility 








fo prevent accidents 
PS Arkwmonr 











Whe caused the Accident? 
-Street Car or Auto 


to prevail 
whether he is 
to blame or not. 

These are 
only a few of 
the more im- 
portant things 
that cause Mr. 
Publican to 
condemn the 
company as a 
matter of prin- 
ciple, and when 
he gets a chance 
to sit on a jury 
where some- 
body, especially 
a private indi- 
vidual, is suing 
the company be- 
cause of an ac- 
cident, to cast 
his ballot 
against the 
company. 

How a street 













come to a dif- 











ference of opin- _— a railway com- 
ion as to what aA CITIZEN WHEREVER WE SERVE pany undertook, 
constitutes good Whenever Possible the Georgia Power with a series of 
" Five chiage Company Takes Its Problems Directly eect cl = 
a | r s . ss f 
to the Peopl Paid Advert - » 
wi ae Cae ee ee eee a 


lican pretty mad about his street 
r company and accidents in which 
the company’s cars and employees 
ire involved. These are: (1) the 
irelessness of street car motormen 
id the reckless way they operate 
their cars, (2) the way the com- 
pany always tries to show it was 
t to blame when a passenger or 
the occupants of an automobile are 
irt in an accident, (3) the fact 
that an automobile has no chance 
sainst a street car in an accident 
‘cause the street car is on a track 
nd cannot turn out, (4) the com- 
any always tries to get out of 





sengers and all the other citizens 
of its community how and wherein 
justice could sometimes be on the 
side of the company in accident 
cases, is the tenor of the narrative 
here to be unfolded. 

The Georgia Power Company 
operates street railway systems in 
Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, Athens 
and Rome. The company prepared 
a series of advertisements in large 
space which it ran in daily and 
weekly newspapers in these five 
cities during the spring of the cur- 
rent year. Straight good-will copy 
was used in many of the advertise- 
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ments. Others were aimed directly 
at the “prejudiced jury,” which is 
the great public-relations problem 
of every corporation serving the 
public. 

Most of the advertisements were 
twelve inches over four columns. 
Others were ten inches over three. 
Illustrations were used in many— 
showing some of the commoner 
causes of accidents between street 
cars and automobiles. One of the 
most effective advertisements in the 
series contains a large size portrait- 
drawing of a motorman, and along- 
side of it this caption: “ ‘Give Me 
an Even Break,’ says the Train- 
man.” The copy story of this ad- 
vertisement is that street car em- 
ployees are carefully selected out 
of hundreds of applicants, they are 
given thorough physical and mental 
examinations for fitness, they are 
supervised, controlled, disciplined, 
and are held responsible for every- 
thing they do while on duty. Auto- 
mobile drivers, on the other hand, 
are responsible to nobody as a rule, 
practically anyone is permitted to 
drive an automobile, they are often 
young and lacking in experience, 
and are not always sober. The 
qualifications of the street car 
trainman ought to be weighed care- 
fully against those of the average 
automobile driver when the com- 
pany is on trial for an accident in 
which the trainman’s car is in- 
volved. The trainmen who oper- 
ate the cars and depend upon the 
company for their livelihood are 
human beings and citizens just like 
other members of the community 
and are, like others, entitled to the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Another advertisement is ad- 
dressed to the idea John H. Pub- 
lican has about the street car com- 
pany always trying to show that 
it is not to blame when an accident 
occurs. This is entitled, “Here’s a 
Startling Situation!” followed by 
the subcaption, “Automobile-Street 
Car Collisions increased 1176% 
from 1910 through 1928—AlIl other 
kinds of accidents decreased 41%.” 

Collisions between automobiles 
and street cars, the copy of this 
advertisement goes on to show. 
amounted to only 8 per cent of all 
accidents in 1910, while in 1928 they 
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amounted to 70 per cent. Col- 
lisions with horse-drawn vehicles, 
accidents to passengers, accidents 
to pedestrians and all the other 
kinds, were nearly a half less in 
1928 than they were in 1910, while 
the number of passengers carried 
increased from fifty-five million in 
1910 to ninety million in 1928. The 
reader is asked to judge whether, 
in view of these facts, the street 
railway trainman is wholly respon- 
sible for the startling increase in 
automobile-street car collisions. 

Other advertisements are entitled, 
“Who Caused the Accident ?— 
Street Car or Auto,” illustrated 
with a picture of an automobile 
trying to dodge between a strect 
car and an automobile parked 
against the curb; “We'll just have 
to do without Something,” with a 
picture of a young couple discuss- 
ing their budget and a copy stor) 
about the street car company’s 
budget and how excessive claims 
for damages defer necessary im- 
provements in street car service; 
“Mos’ as Good as Gittin’ Hit by a 
Street Car,” with a drawing of an 
old colored man who made the re- 
mark used as a caption when he re- 
ceived news of an unexpected legac) 
from the “Marster” he had served 
for many years, and a copy story on 
the idea many people have that the 
street car company should be made 
to pay in accident cases not so 
much because it is more to blame 
than the automobile driver but be- 
cause it has plenty of money and 
is easily able to pay. 

“Tt is of course impossible to cit: 
the results at this time,” says the 
company’s advertising representa- 
tive, “but the Georgia Power Com- 
pany has been extremely successful 
in gaining public favor. In _ the 
course of six or seven years it has 
to a great .extent eliminated the 
‘grasping octopus’ point of view 
from the public mind by a policy of 
frankness in its advertising. 

“Whenever possible its problems 
are taken direct to the people in 
paid advertising, and the results are 
perhaps best indicated by the fact 
that political campaigns, once based 
upon heckling the power company, 
now occupy themselves with other 
matters.” 
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THERE ARE NO 
REPEAT SALES 


GOLD BRICKS 


Nor do advertisers continue year after year 
to use one medium to sell an important 
market unless the sales report reads “Okay”. 
Among the scores of JouRNAL (exclusively) 
accounts the following have all repeated for 
two years and several of them are in their 
third year... 


Old “Dutch (Cleanser * Westclox 
Ralston Cereal » Carbona (leaner 
@illamook Cheese * *. Nemoflex 
U.S. Jar Rubbers + Glit * Gintex 
Willard Auto Batteries * + and 
eMajestic Electric Waffle Irons 


National advertisers profit by the experi- 
ence of Portland advertisers who for eight 
successive years have used a larger volume 
of advertising in The JourNaAL than in any 
other newspaper. 


the] OURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 
Afternoon - Sunday 
Rep d Nati lly by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York.........00-. 2 West 45th St. PHmape.puia........ 1524 Chestnut St. 


Cuicaco....203 North Wabash Ave. San Francisco............58 Sutter St. 
Los AncetEs......117 West Ninth St. PortLanp............. 306 Journal Bldg. 


Seattie....H.R. Ferris, 3322 White Bldg. 
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MOST 


Here is one time the word “most” 


means exactly what Webster intended it to 


be UR page advertisement in the New York Herald 
Tribune featuring automobile insurance brought 
the most inquiries . . . resulting in the most sales of 


any advertisement we ever ran in any newspaper, 
anywhere. 


“The largest number of replies received from any 
previous advertisement was 468. 


“The day the Herald Tribune advertisement 
appeared our telephones were busy all day. By the 
next evening, 538 Herald Tribune readers had written 
in. The total number of replies was 807. 


“From this one advertisement we have written 
$63,420 in new business premiums to date.”’ 
—Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


HAT’S a pretty strong endorsement. It’s all the 
stronger when you realize that the advertisement 
appealed only to owners of motor cars. 


Yet why shouldn’t an automobile insurance com- 


pany as strong as Liberty Mutual get exceptional 
results out of the Herald Tribune? Its circulation now 
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embraces more families than live in busy St. Louis or 
Cleveland or Pittsburgh. In other words the circulation 
of the New York Herald Tribune which space-buyers 
have called ‘‘The City Without Slums” now consti- 
tutes one of the largest cities in America. 

Naturally many of its readers own automobiles. No 
other New York newspaper concentrates so large a 
percentage of its circulation in New York’s well-to-do 
suburbs. The Fifth Avenue merchants daily attest 
not only the size but the excellence of the Herald 
Tribune’s circulation. The big Wall Street houses have 
proved its worth by giving it the second largest volume 
of financial advertising among all newspapers in America. 

But it takes readers in a// classes to make a really 
great newspaper. That is exactly what the New York 
Herald Tribune has—and is. You can’t build up a 
circulation of 320,000 weekdays and 430,000 Sundays 
without achieving popularity with people in every 
walk of life. 

But the significant fact is that the New York Herald 
Tribune is more than twenty times as popular in the 
better class districts as it is in those of lower class. 
The result is RESULTS. 

Results for quality products; for mass merchandise; 
for fur coats and wheat cakes. A letter of praise from 
an automobile company. Another congratulating the 
Herald Tribune on selling so many suburban homes. 

And in another mail comes a letter saying how pow- 
erful it is in selling a ten cent food. A shoe repairing 
chain states that it gets some of its greatest returns 
from this very newspaper. 

Advertisers in every classification tell the same 
story. Abundant power. Breadth of appeal. High 
reader-confidence. But, best of all, a human friendly 
newspaper, worthy of being the invited guest each day 
in so many of New York’s worthwhile homes. 

May we suggest that, in New York, the Herald 
Tribune be given first consideration. 





NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


225 West 40th Street Verree & Conklin Woodward & Kelly 
DETROIT BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Woodward & Kelly Carroll Judson Swan Kelly-Smith Company 














Dress Up That C. O. D. Envelope 


How Advertisers Are Improving the Appearance of the Business 
Reply Card and Envelope 


By Edgar Paul Hermann 


Director of Publications, The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


UMEROUS complaints come 

to ear and eye anent the stand- 
ardized appearance of the C.O.D. 
card and envelope. According to 
our mood, we agree or sputter, 
philosophize or seek a remedy. If 
we are disposed to be philosophic, 
we might argue that the appear- 
ance of the purchase order that 


applied that exceedingly potent 
printing formula of step-up-the 
class. 

I have before me some specimens 
of their ingenuity, and while not 
an assiduous collector, enough have 
come to me to make a point. The 
clever direct-mail man has already 
enough leeway to make something 


brings a big sale, or the check that 


pays for it, how- 
ever inartistic, wor- 
ries few of us to 
the point of criti- 
cism, let alone re- 
fusal. 

Soon the very 
standardness may, 
in itself, make the 
C.O.D. form known 
in every hamlet so 
that the indignity 
of having a two- 
cent stamp placed 
over the no-post- 
age-necessary circle 
will seldom happen. 
The standard style 
may make the form 
efficient as well as 
official, as it gains 
acceptance to the 


of a swan of 








T= C.0.D. envelope and 
postcard have been criti- 
cized for many reasons— 
most often because of their 
appearance. The Post Office 
has announced that it in- 
tends to prettify the form 
called for by the postal regu- 
lations. In the meanwhile, 
advertisers have found that 
they are permitted sufficient 
leeway to enable them to 
make something of a swan 
of this ugly duckling. 

The various plans de- 
scribed in this article have 
all actually been used by ad- 
vertisers and it may be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that they 
meet with the approval of 





the Post Office. 





this ugly duckling. 
How? Here are 
an even dozen 
devices, rather ob- 
vious, I apologize, 
but worthy, pos- 
sibly, of a hasty 
enumeration. 

Add an extra 
color. Here are 
several C.O.D. 
cards and envelopes 
which look differ- 
ent, if not distinc- 
tive, and all their 
proud sponsors have 
done is to use 
two colors instead 
of one. The solid 
boxed circles at the 
top in red instead 
of black make for 
an interesting vari- 
ation. Alternating 











many, and confi- 








dence, and the ac- 

tion urge. This latter quality is 
latent, inherent, compelling, as all 
good mail campaign men who have 
had dozens of C.O.D. envelopes 
come back empty rather than 
be wasted, can tell you! 

If, in the mood neither to sputter 
nor philosophize, we look about to 
see what might be done about it, 
we may be disposed to lean on the 
promise of the postal department 
that steps are being taken to give 
the standard form beauty as well 
as dignity. Rather than wait, how- 
ever, it is becoming evident that 
certain impatient and resourceful 
gentlemen who beat the bushes by 
mail for prospects, have taken 
matters into their own hands and 
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red and black bars 
at the right of the address on an- 
other, seem almost to scream for 
attention. Several other similar 
adaptations of personal privilege 
exhibit themselves. There seems 
to be no objection to an extra 
color. 

A light or tint color instead of 
black. I have seen some most 
pleasing results when C.O.D. en- 
velopes and cards were printed in 
tint. Here is a light green that is 
modest and dignified. Here is a 
blue—a sepia brown—a silver. It 
is really remarkable the difference 
that color can make. The color 
makes a lady out of Lizzie. 

Colored envelope or card stock. 
My specimen file is weak here, but 
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—and common sense. 


The soundness and capacity of an advertising 
agency may be estimated also by the duration 


of its periods of service to its clients. 


MULHENS & KROPFFP, INC., No. g777 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 
1913 °14 °15 °16 °17 °18 °19 °20 °21 °22 "23 ’24 

THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and 
1914 °15 °16 °17 °18 °19 °20 °21 °22 ’23 °24 


THOS. A, EDISON, INC., The Ediphone 
191 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Papers 


1918 °19 °20 ’21 ’22 °23 '2 


TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, “Where the Promise is Performed” 
1919 °20 "21 — — 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1g 


S. W. FARBER, INC., Adjusto-Lite; Farberware 


1920 °21 °22 °23 °24 


BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC.,, Brille 
19 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 


PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres 


KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radio 


G. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brieschi 


THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC.,, Tangee Lipstich and other beauty aids 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 

JULIUS KLORFEIN, Garcia Grande Cigars 

DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, De Forest Audions 

NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., Door Closers 

I. OLLENDORFF CO., INC., Ollendorf’ Watches 


A. & M. KARAGHEUSIAN, INC.. Rugs and Carpets 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 


Advertising 


Organized, 1913 


7 "18 °19 °20 °21 "22 °23 °24 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 °18 °19 °20 ’21 °22 ’23 ’24 


920 ’21 °22 ’23 °24 


21 °22 °23 °24 


1925 


25 


25 


25 
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1926 °27 
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1929 


Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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8 out of 23 


Advertisers use 
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More than One Million Circulation use 
obtainable as a whole or in sections a 
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Life — 
exclusively 


LET this sink in: 

There were twenty-three advertisers appearing in 
national farm publications for the first time in the 
May issues. 

Of these twenty-three advertisers, eight appeared 
exclusively in Farm Life. 

The balance of fifteen advertisers was divided 
among five other publications, as follows: 





One exclusively in paper A 
One exclusively in paper B 
Three in paper C—two exclusive 
Five exclusively in paper 

Five in paper E—four exclusive 


It’s worth repeating: 8 out of twenty-three adver- 
tisers chose Farm Life and no other national farm 
paper. Two appeared exclusively in Farm Life, all 
editions. Two exclusively in the Northern Edition. 
One exclusively in the Southern Edition. Three 
exclusively in the New England Edition. 


Farm Life’s quality circulation is 
an extremely economical buy, whether 
used sectionally or nationally. 

Get the facts. 


FARM LIFE, SPENCER, IND. 
T. W. LeQuatte, Publisher 


New York: 50 East 42nd Street 
Chicago: 35 East Wacker Drive 
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I have tried some proofs on a num- 
ber of standard colored envelopes, 
and my printer, who obligingly 
agrees with me in almost every- 
thing, says they are okey. 

Match with mailing stock. The 
next step is an easy one. Any 
paper salesman will help you make 
it. Match your envelope or card 
stock with the rest of your mail- 
ing. Pretty classy, you'll admit, are 
some of the effects you'll get. 

Quality of stock. Here is a 
sample that is good. An ordinary 
mailing it would seem, but a de 
luxe stock card. Ordinary print- 
ing on it, but class all over it, be- 
cause of the weight, quality, and 
feel of the card. Don’t you be- 
lieve there is something in it? 

Size of envelope or card. Appar- 
ently the bars are down—or did 
they slip through while the in- 
spectors were not looking?—but 
here are quite a range of sizes of 
envelopes and several -variations in 
card size. They lend a difference 
if not much distinction. 

Shape of envelope. Yes, here is 
the square type envelope. Here is 
the long legal form. Shape variety 
seems to get by. 

Typography. If there are regu- 
lations on typography they must be 
very liberal for some of the ef- 
fects in this little collection are 
splendid. The use of caps and 
small caps, of bold face, and ot 
balanced type sizes are some of 
the methods effectively used. The 
weight of the rules of the central 
box, the number and weight of the 
bars at the right, and the arrange- 
ment of the parts are all factors. 
In one case the Business Reply 
Card box is way to the left, in 
another centered but high. The 
size of the box is varied. The ty- 
pography of the address is skill- 
fully mobilized. 

Matching typography and effects. 
Co-ordination of front and back of 
card, and of card or envelope with 
the rest of the mailing is a com- 
mon but worthy device. 

Attach something. A _ striking 
effect was obtained by one mailer 
who attached lightly by a corner, 
a colored sticker, calling attention 
to the use of the envelope and ask- 
ing that it be removed before mail- 
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ing. Another clipped on a card. A 
third put the C.O.D. card in a 
glassine envelope. These are at 
least possibilities. 

The double card. A unique ef- 
fect was obtained by mailing a 
double card, the lower half to be 
torn off at the perforations for 
mailing. The upper half gave op- 
portunity for display and did not 
interfere a bit with the staid ap- 
pearance of the regulation lower 

Combinations. Naturally therc 
are numerous permutations and 
combinations of these schemes. 
Seldom is there a simon pure use 
of one only. Sometimes, the re- 
sult is entirely too ambitious and 
screams in vain. Frequently, dig- 
nity and attention value result. 

Naturally there are other possi- 
bilities, perhaps many others, but 
for some reason their concocters 
failed to include my name on their 
mailing lists or I was derelict in 
duty when it came to putting them 
in the proper pigeon hole of my 
desk. But enough. 

These examples prove, at least to 
my gullible mind, that it takes a 
mighty small pasture for copy men 
to gambol in—even the restric- 
tions of Sec. 384% P. L. & R. 
give them room for capers. Per- 
haps a bit of advice might be in 
order for the best of us, however. 
Before doing too much capering in 
the way of wandering from the 
set and standard form, it might be 
the very wisest of all ideas to get 
an okey at the post office of the 
prospective layout. It would be 
a shame to have to scrap a big 
order of cards, now wouldn’t it? 





Form Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 


Stanley M. Rinehart, Jr., formerl 
sales director of Doubleday, Doran 
Company, Inc., Garden City, 
and John Farrar, formerly editor of 
that organization, have formed a pub- 
lishing company at New York to be 
called Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. Mr. 
Rinehart will be president and Mr. 
Farrar vice-president of the new com- 
pany. 


E. E. Wolcott Leaves Clover 
Leaf Newspapers 


E. E. Wolcott, who has been with the 
Clover Leaf Newspapers for twenty-eight 
years, has resigned. At the time of his 
resignation he was Eastern manager. 
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response to 


FIRST —for the six-month period 
ending March 31st—351,389 net 
daily; a new circulation record. 
THEN THE RESPONSE—a gain 
in advertising lineage of 53% for 
April 1929 over April 1928. 
AND NOW— In May, The Graphic 
carried more advertising in one 
month than ever before in its his- 
tory; another new record. 
H® RE is lightning-like response 
on the part of alert advertisers 
who caught this increasing and con- 
stant trend to The Graphic and made 
possible these new records. 

They realize that growth is a prime 
essential of advertising ...and that 
the Graphic represents almost exclu- 
sively — all of the growth for the last 
ten years in NewYork, in the evening 
home-going newspaper circulation. 


New York 


Evening Graphic 


May — greatest month in Graphic History 


Lightning-like 


Graphic Growth 


WITH THE GRAPHIC 
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th 
count must be forged 


from the metal ell 


T’S the engineer speaking. The man who 
works with tangible things; who accepts 
the laws they lay down; who is both too honest 
and too wise to take liberties with those laws. 
The man, in short, who knows that Success as 
well as Truth is forged only from the metal 


of facts! 


Easy enough to play tricks with the “‘tangi- 
bles” that make up advertising. But a program 
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wrought of the straw of shady devices in lieu 


of the metal of facts will not achieve for 


the product the permanence it may deserve. 


The progressive agency believes that Truth 
can be secured only by unremitting fact- 
hunting, plus a drastic testing-out at the forge 
of analysis. It believes more strongly in this 
ideal today, when the temptation is strong to 
gain a temporary boost at Truth’s expense. 


*From one of President Hoover's pre-election speeches. 
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Salesmen Aren’t Kids, 


Don’t Try to Enthuse Them with Contests That Are Childish 
By W. C. Mattox 
Advertising Manager, The Walworth Company 


that are fit only for twelve-year 
old boys. But the failure of such 


ET the Veteran Salesman* 

sneer all he likes at sales man- 
agers who put on “pep up” con- 
tests. The fact remains that lag- 
ging spirits can be vitalized and 
flagging interest whipped into ef- 
fervescence by the right kind of 


asinine contests as the Veteran 
Salesman describes is no reason to 
condemn the theory of healthy 
competition. 

The best kind of contest is based 


a contest, put on at the right time 


and managed with 
intelligence. Ignor- 
ing those three 
vital factors means 
failure to any con- 
test—whether it be 
in business or 
sports. But there 
are too many 
proofs available of 
success in conduct- 
ing sales contests 
to admit of serious 
argument as to 
their value. 

Men respond 
naturally to com- 
petition. Especially 
do American men 
respond. Age does 
not dim their en- 


upon 








IRPLANE races, base- 

ball games, submarine 
trips around the world, and 
other devices have been 
used as the basis of con- 
tests for salesmen. Whether 
these contests achieved their 
immediate purpose—a 
prompt increase in sales— 
is not the question before 
the bar. The question to 
be decided is: Do contests 
of this type represent sound 
sales policy? 

In our issue of May 30 
a veteran salesman heaped 
abuses on this sort of con 
test. He started a contro- 
versy which promises to con- 
tinue for some time. We 


two fundamentals, 


in my 
opinion. One is 
that the terms of 
the game, as well 
as the game itself, 
appeal to the in- 
telligence of the 
men who play. Th: 
other is that the 
contest have an 
objective, the at- 
tainment of which 
reacts to the dis- 
tinct advantage oi 
the men engaged, 
the benefits to each 
man being in pro- 
portion to his con- 
tribution. 

Two outstanding 
examples of con- 
tests within my 


joyment nor does 
hard - boiled cyni- 
cism reduce one 
whit the vim with 


shall be 


salesmen. 





pleased to hear 
from other executives and 


own experience 
may serve as illus- 














which they enter 

the spirit of the game—provided 
the game is right, is timely and is 
wisely conducted. 

No one can quarrel with the 
Veteran Salesman over his disgust 
with childish horse races, airplane 
contests and the like. As well sug- 
gest drop-the-handkerchief or puss- 
in-the-corner to a group of bank 
directors! It is obvious that in- 
telligent direction is lacking when 
a sales manager persists in trying 
to enthuse his men over “games” 


*This is a reply to two articles which 
appeared in the May 30th issue of 
Printers’ Inx. One, signed by “A 
Veteran Salesman” was an attack on 
certain types of sales contests. It was 
entitled: “Sales Managers or Cheer 
Leaders?” The other was entitled: “For 
a Prize Nobody Wanted.” 


trations. One will 
be remembered by 
many readers of 


Printers’ INK because it received 
nation-wide publicity during war- 
time and apparently was followed 
with much public interest. While 
it was not a sales contest, it was 
intended to appeal to the same 
spirit of sportsmanship that actu- 
ates a salesman to respond to a 
sales game—and accomplished the 
same result. 

When Charles M. Schwab was 
appointed Director General of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in 
1918, the shipbuilding program 
was threatened with failure. For 
a year the Government had been 
feverishly building yards, had ex- 
pended billions on raw materials, 
railroad transportation facilities 
and men. But the actual construc- 
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tion program was dragging, be- 
cause the men in the yards were 
not putting forth their best efforts. 
Schwab was brought in as a moral 
influence, to speed up the work. 
He was the “cheer leader” our 
friend the Veteran Salesman con- 
demns so heartily. 

My job in the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation was to publish the 
“Emergency Fleet News” —a 
weekly paper intended to keep the 
personnel of the offices and yards 
throughout the country informed 
how the work was progressing. 

Riveting is one of the best yard- 
sticks with which to measure pro- 
gress in steel shipbuilding. In two 
ships of equal size, the number of 
rivets driven can be taken as a 
fairly accurate gauge of the 
ship’s status. Furthermore, the 
number of rivets driven per day 
offers a measurement of the speed 
with which work is progressing. 

There was a ship launching one 
day at the Bethlehem Yards at 
Baltimore. The superintendent 
pointed out to me one “Finner” 
Shock, a burly riveter, with the re- 
mark that “there stands the best 
riveter in the United States.” 
“Finner,” he explained, could 
drive 350 rivets in a ship in one 
day. 

A bold-face box on page 1 of 

e “Emergency Fleet News” car- 
ried the boast about “Finner” 
Shock’s prowess. It was read in 
every shipyard in the country— 
and immediately thousands of 
riveters set out to make “Finner” 
look like an amateur. Day by 
day the “records” shot upward— 
within three or four weeks, a 
riveter had driven home 2,150 
rivets in one day. The newspapers 
took up the story. It became 
front page stuff. Eventually the riv- 
eting records were cabled abroad, 
ind when an American drove 4,500 
rivets in eight hours, an English- 
man offered a prize to the Briton 
who could break the American 
record. One of John Bull’s ship- 
builders turned in a count of 5,100 
rivets in eight hours—duly at- 
tested and accepted by Lloyd’s. 

“Finner” Shock came back to 
fame and glory by raising the 
Britisher’s record. Eventually the 
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official record was boosted to 7,200 
rivets. Then we called off the 
contest because other shipbuilders 
were stopping work to see the 
boys rivet. 

Now the important result of this 
contest was that it speeded up 
riveting work in the yards and 
pushed along shipbuilding at a 
time when ships were vitally 
needed to help win the war. At 
Hog Island, for example, the aver- 
age number of rivets driven per 
day was doubled while the contest 
was on. 


Glory—and Money 


There was no incentive in that 
contest for the men except glory 
and the extra pay they earned 
through additional effort. No 
“pep up” letters were required. 
Publicity was sufficient spur to 
lead them to shatter all previous 
records. Similar recognition in the 
papers led American shipbuilders 
to perform marvelous deeds in 
completing ships, until, at the close 
of the war, American yards were 
turning out vessels at a speed 
never before dreamed of. 

Perhaps more than publicity, 
knowledge that rivet driving was 
helping to win the war drove the 
ship workers to heroic effort. So 
there was a fundamentally sound 
reason for them to speed up. 
Lacking that, I doubt if the con- 
test could have succeeded. Yet 
the sporting element carried an ap- 
peal to which normal men always 
respond. 

The other example involved a 
sales problem. Our company, ten 
years ago, had launched a branch 
house system, which has _ subse- 
quently been abandoned. At the 
time, one of our problems was to 
interest salesmen in pushing out- 
of-stock sales as against direct 
shipment sales. The proportion 
of out-of-stock to total sales was 
disappointingly low. 

Again an appeal to the sports- 
manship of the men worked like a 
charm. A number of clock-like 
recorders, gaudily painted, placed 
in each branch, served to keep the 
men informed each day, week and 
month, on how they stood on out- 
of-stock sales compared with di- 








PITTSBURGH 
DEPARTMENT — 
STORE 
ADVERTISING ~ 


One of the 26 out of 32 advertising classifications 
in which The Press led any other. Pittsburgh 
paper during the first five months of 1929. 





EPARTMENT stores advertise one 
day...and must get results ... definite, 
checkable results—the next. No newspaper 
can consistently lead its field in department 
store advertising unless it can produce con- 
vincingly day after day, year after year. Gt 





For years Pittsburgh department stores 
have used far more space in The Press 
than in any other paper. The linage report 
for the first five months of 1929, compiled 
from Media Records reports, is typical of 
Press leadership. The Press published 

3,057,164 lines or 45.6% of all department 
store copy appearing in the Pittsburgh 


newspapers during this period. T 


Soo "So se "yy 


Press productiveness is not limited to 
department stores. Representatives in any 


similar records on any of the major scllang 
classifications. 
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rect shipment and total sales. 
Every month the standing of each 
branch was published in the com- 
pany’s sales magazine. Articles 
each month were designed to in- 
struct salesmen in the economics 
of branch house business; to im- 
press upon them the importance of 
out-of-stock sales as measured by 
profits. 

No rewards were offered. The 
only spur was pride and recogni- 
tion of work well done. When a 
manager saw his name at the bot- 
tom of the list month after month 
and drew the inevitable conclusion 
that he wasn’t performing as he 
should perform, his tendency was 
to bestir himself. This “contest” 
—it was a contest only in the sense 
that it enabled each manager and 
each salesman to compare his own 
progress with that of his fellows— 
reversed, in one year’s time, the 
relative percentages of out-of- 
stock and direct business to total 
branch sales. 

To make a game of business 
does not mean that we have to 
pretend to be kids. “Pep up” let- 
ters that lack sincerity, that have 
no basis of reason, will not serve 
to build either enthusiasm or sales 
energy. But a contest that is con- 
ceived in understanding of human 
nature and sound merchandising, 
that is managed intelligently and 
that is timed to serve the needs of 
salesmen and company alike—such 
a contest serves a real purpose. 





New Account for John Arnold 
Company 
Fabriques Guilbert, New York, tex- 
tile manufacturer, has appointed The 
John Arnold Company, _ advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


Perfume Account to Earle 
Ludgin Agency 
Lucien Lelong, Inc., Chicago, per- 
fumes and beauty products, has ap- 
pointed Earle Ludgin, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
ing account. 


Wallace Rogers Appointed 


Wallace Rogers, vice-president of 
Gale & Pietsch, Chicago advertising 
agency, has been appointed chairman 
of the icultural committee of the 
National Fire Waste Council. 
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Elected by Larkin Company, 
Inc. 


R. H. Puffer, who has been in charge 
of mail-order merchandising of the Lar- 
kin Company, Inc., Buffalo, has been 
made a_ vice-president of that company. 
L. H. Baun and J. E. Wilson have been 
elected vice-presidents of the Buffalo 
Pottery Company division of the Lar- 
kin organization, and John D. Larkin, 
3d, has been elected vice-president of 
the Larkin companies of Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. 


New York “Morning World” 
Appoints J. M. Boyle 


J. Mora Boyle has been appointed 
manager of local advertising of the 
New York Morning World. r. Boyle 
recently resigned from the Hearst news- 
papers, with which he was associated 
for five years as advertising manager 
on several of the Hearst ew York 
newspapers. 


Annual Outing of New York 


Printers 

The New York Employing Printers 
Association will hold its annual outing 
at the Leewood Country Club, Crest- 
wood, N. Y., on June 27. The pro- 
gram, which includes a golf tournament, 
will be held in conjunction with the 
Printing Trades Golf Association. 


Dallas “News” and “Journal” 
Advance H. D. Guy 


Harry D. Guy has been appointed 
national advertising manager of the 
Dallas, Tex., News and Journal. He has 
been in charge of local advertising for 
six years and has been with these news- 
papers for fourteen years. 














New Account for Utica 
Agency 


Emil Steinhorst and Sons, Inc., 
Utica, N. Y., manufacturer of gas fur- 
naces and kitchen furniture, has ap 
pointed Devereux & Smith, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


J. H. Potsdamer with Menken 
Agency 


Joseph H. Potsdamer, formerly man- 
ager of the New York office of the J. 
Cross Company, Philadelphia, has 
joined Menken Advertising, Inc., New 
ork advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 


W. S. P. Gow, Promotion 


Manager, Toronto “Globe” 
W. S. P. Gow, formerly with the lay- 
out and design department of The 
Maclean Publishing Company, Toronto, 
has been appointed promotion manager 
of the Toronto Globe. 
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“REACHING THE BUYER IS HALF THE SALE” 











“T’d find out who does the buying” 





Some 


Present Users 


Anheuser-Busch 
Armour & Co. 
Borden’s Milk 
Camel Cigarettés 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Dayton Rubber 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Emerson Shoe 
H-O Hornby’s Oats 
Hecker’s Flour 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Kirkman’s Soap 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Premier Malt 
Puritan Malt 
Quality Bakers 
Reckitt’s Blue 
Sapolio 
Snowdrift 
Tolley’s Cakes 
Ward’s Bread 
Werk Soap 
Wrigley’s Gum 











AX“ a good salesman how he would sell 
stationery, for instance, to a thousand 
users in one office. 


The average family is five consumers. One 
of the five is the family “purchasing-agent.” 


Criterion (3-sheet) Posters reach her daily, 
where she conducts her business—in the 
Home-Shopping neighborhood. 


No. 2 of a series, inviting attention to 
twenty unique features of Criterion Na- 
tional Neighborhood Posting. Criterion 
Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-Sheet “Neighborhood Posting” 











Company Name 
Address 


Attention of c 


Criterion Service, Graysar Buitp1nc, New Yor City: 
Please send us the portfolio advertised in Printers’ Ink. 
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MORE THAN 161,000 
CIRCULATION IN THE 
O=-K MARKET 
THE **KEY*’? TO SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING IN CINCINNATI 
AND ITS ACTUAL Tl 
TRADING TERRITORY P 
Tl 
More than 161,000 of THE POST’S 197,151 |” 
total circulation is delivered within the bound- 
aries of THE O-K MARKET. 
The Post’s O-K Market circulation is the Bi 
greatest coverage of Cincinnati’s Actual Trad- TI 
ing Territory and is therefore the “key” to of 
successful sales volume in this major market. ec 
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THE O-K MARKET is that spread of terri- 
tory wherein 116 of Cincinnati’s leading 
wholesalers and retailers obtain more than 


88% of their total sales volume. 


THE O=-K MARKET 
if CINCINNATES 
ACTUAL TRADING 


TERRITORY 


The National Advertiser in Cincinnati can buy 
Post circulation to match his selling plans. 


The O-K Market coverage of The Post is sold 


DP nr 


at a rate lower than that of total circulation. 


Based on circulation figures and rates, either 
The O-K Market coverage or total circulation 
of The Post spells greatest effectiveness and 


economy in national advertising. 
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A Chain with Limited Distribution 


Advertises 


Nationally 


A Number of Reasons Explain Why Walgreen Drug Stores Believe Their 
National Campaign Will Be Profitable 


By Frederic Read 


w= should a chain of drug 
stores, controlling about six- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the retail 
drug outlets in the United States, 
be interested in national advertis- 
ing? To be more specific, why did 
the Walgreen Drug Stores, a chain 
of 297 stores operating in forty- 


for desirable locations, hire the 
employees and open for business, 
with some advance and subsequent 
local advertising, of course. But, 
concludes Mr. Walgreen, it is only 
natural to believe that any recog- 
nition which can be established in 
advance by national advertising 
will act as a cat- 





seven cities in 





chain systems || lytic agent in the 


fifteen States, start [He retail 


national advertising 
early this month? 
The nature of this 
campaign is such 
that more circula- 
tion will go to dis- 
tricts where there 
is no present dis- 
tribution than to 
areas where Wal- 
green stores are 
located. Is_ the 
residue so exceed- 
ingly valuable that 
it justifies national 
advertising even in 
the face of this 
high percentage of 
apparent waste? 
As a matter of 
fact, in undertak- 
ing this campaign 





have never figured 
largely in the national ad- 
vertising picture. In fact, 
it is only during the last 
several years that two or 
three of the chains have 
done any national advertis- 
ing at 

In view of this reluctance 
displayed by the largest 
chains to adopt national ad- 
vertising as a policy, it is 
interesting to learn why one 
of the smaller systems— 
smaller in that it operates 
only 297 stores in forty- 
seven cities—has decided to 
advertise nationally. These 
reasons are of interest to 
many manufacturers and ad- 
vertising agencies in that 
they would apply to nw 


whole process of 
entrenchment in 
new territory. 
Excellent ex- 
amples of the value 
of this sort of 
recognition are not 
lacking. Take the 
development of 
Ward and Sears 
retail chain-store 
systems. Due to 
their many years 
of mail-order ac- 
tivity, both en- 
tered the retail 
field with a na- 
tional reputation 
already established. 
The unparalleled 
amount of interest 
that attended the 





Charles R. Wal- 
green is looking 








merous organizations which 
ought to be advertising. 


appearance of the 
new Ford car is 











another and classic 





farther down the 
road than today or next month 
or next year. The chain expects 
to grow steadily, as it has grown 
in the past. And in this national 
campaign it is experimenting with 
advertising as a means of facilitat- 
ing this growth. 

Primarily, the advertising will be 
counted upon to build up a prestige 
background for its stores—to win 
for them some degree of consumer 
recognition even where there are no 
Walgreen outlets to capitalize this 
acceptance immediately. 

The usual line of advancement 
into-new territory is to close leases 


example of public interest. 

It took Ford and the mail-order 
firms years to bring about this sort 
of popular interest in their activi- 
ties—an interest which, because it 
replaces resistance with receptivity, 
is a priceless advantage, especially 
in the undertaking of new projects. 
Walgreen is undertaking this na- 
tional campaign primarily for the 
purpose of inducing and speeding 
up this receptivity. Instead of be- 
ing forced to establish its name in 
new territory, this national adver- 
tising will in each case already 
have developed a framework of 
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acceptance on which to start build- 
ind. 

So much for the general purpose 
behind this campaign. Admittedly 
it sounds a little idealistic and 
vague. But it is possible to break 
down into more specific terms some 
of the benefits which the Walgreen 
firm expects to get from this seem- 
ingly expensive job of setting out 
to establish a national reputation 
in advance of any immediate ability 
to cash in directly on it. 

One of the most important and 
most difficult problems with which 
any chain organization is con- 
fronted is that of employment and 
employment morale—how to get a 
sufficient supply of the right type 
of persons and how to keep them 
active in their jobs once they have 
been hired. This is one of the 
really limiting factors in any large 
expansion program, for the man- 
agement, policies and administra- 
tive side of every organization is 
in a very real sense at the mercy 
of its personnel. Only insofar as 
a chain system can obtain the 
services of the right type of em- 
ployee can it expand safely. 

Walgreen believes that its na- 
tional advertising, by spreading its 
name to all parts of the nation, 
will make it easier to get more 
of the type of person needed for 
the organization. If this campaign 
is successful, naturally more and 
more individuals will become aware 
of the organization and will asso- 
ciate it with progressiveness and 
bigness. As this potential follow- 
ing grows, Mr. Walgreen reasons, 
so will the number and quality of 
the individuals seeking jobs with 
his firm. 

It also follows quite naturally 
that any force which causes a 
more desirable class of individual 
to seek employment with a firm, 
will in addition have real value in 
raising the present employee mo- 
rale. Anything that builds up a 
firm’s prestige also automatically 
creates a feeling of greater respon- 
sibility on the part of its employees. 
They react instinctively to the de- 
mand for a higher type of service 
which this broadcasting of one’s 
name stimulates. They find it more 
satisfactory to work for a “na- 
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tional” company, for as the com- 
pany’s reputation is in a sense in 
their hands, so they share in no 
less a sense whatever recognition 
is granted their company. 

It is understood, interestingly 
enough, that this double problem of 
getting a sufficient number of the 
right type of employee and of 
holding their interest once they 
have been hired, is quite high up 
in the list of reasons for the na- 
tional advertising recently under- 
taken by Ward and Sears. What- 
ever value national advertising has 
in this regard is not a new dis- 
covery. However, for the most 
part, this particular phase of na- 
tional advertising has been con- 
sidered of secondary importance. 

Another of the key-problems in 
any chain development, especially 
in a drug chain, is that of obtain- 
ing proper store locations under 
satisfactory terms. Any one fa- 
miliar with the manner in which 
leases for new sites are made by 
chain organizations, will realize 
immediately the very tangible bene- 
fit of a national reputation to Wal- 
green in this regard. 

Last and least of these specific 
benefits is the direct selling value 
of the national advertising. From 
the analysis thus far, it might seem 
that this campaign is purely institu- 
tional in nature. Nothing is far- 
ther from the truth. Each piece of 
copy will feature a different depart- 
ment of the Walgreen store, telling 
of the various services which that 
department is prepared to render. 

Instead of using an out-and-out 
institutional type of advertising, it 
feels the job can best be done with 
copy that is largely merchandising 
—copy that exchanges prestige with 
certain nationally advertised brands. 
In other words, while the. biggest 
benefit which Walgreen hopes to 
get from its advertising is of an 
institutional character, neverthe- 
less no direct selling opportunities 
are going to be overlooked. 


J. W. Magers Joins Salt Lake 


City “Tribune” 

J. W. Magers, formerly with the St. 
Paul, Minn., Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Salt Lake City 
Tribune. 
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The Thunderer 


The American Weekly carries the latchkey to 5,600,000 house- 
holds. If your product is equally satisfactory, it will open the 
same doors and introduce your brand to twenty-five million con- 
sumers with the bulk of America’s ready cash in their bank bal- 
ances and pay envelopes. 


Its readers are grouped in high wage, steady job districts where 
more goods and better grades of goods are sold, than all the ress 
of the country absorbs. 


Here’s selective circulation—circulation dear to the heart otf 
overhead and distribution—circulation with a clean bill of health 
from the Society for Prevention of Cruelty—obtained without 
the use of clubs and annually driven to higher peaks without the 
spur of premiums or the whips of discount. 


Every copy fully paid for and every copy pays. 


5,600,000 replacement families for appropriations which have 
overstayed in other fields, until they’ve exhausted the fertility ot 
jaded mediums and the appetite of their public’s eye. 


5,600,000 circulation—not helter-skeltered through the Post 
Office Guide, but clustered in the biggest cities and greater towns, 
where folk follow fashions, not furrows, and legs wear silk socks 
and stockings every day. 


Primpers, not skimpers. Carload lot, not single case users. 


Their garden patches are in the pantry—their spring houses 
are gas and electric refrigerators. They preserve their complex- 
ions, not their jellies. And make nothing but money. 


They change clothes with the latest mode and automobiles with 
the newest models. 


Their markets provide all-year-’round outlet, for electric 
washers and vacuum cleaners, fountain pens and boxed confec- 
tionery, face cream and condensed milk, shampoos and skin lotions. 
bottled drinks and toothpastes, rugs and rouges, linoleums and 
table luxuries, soups and soaps, radios and breakfast foods, watches 
—and what you make. 
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This collective shopping capacity is a battering ram, to which 
three-fourths of the department, grocery and drug stores of the 
United States regularly yield quantity orders. 


The atomized, unorganized influence of smaller publications can’t over- 
come metropolitan dealer resistance. Competing media aren’t saturative 
enough for the job. 


There isn’t a knee-high substitute for the American Weekly. Journal- 
ism hasn’t yet produced a sales-promoter /a/f so efficient or intensive. 


The giant units of industry, on balance sheet advice, have quit wasting 
money on sgueak campaigns and engaged Stentor to thunder their wares 
in these retail strongholds. 


Commercial Titans can’t afford to hold shanty attitudes of mind on 
publicity, while they maintain skyscraper outlooks on operation and in- 
vestment. 


Rut habit and snap judgment may protest the rate, but analytical thrift, 
dividing twenty-five million into $16,000, reduces the cost of a color page 
to three homes for a penny, and discovers, on comparison, that no laborer 
is more entitled to its hire. 





Cock-A-Doodle Doings 

} The American Weekly's advertising 

revenue for the first six months of 

1929 exceeds that of THE ENTIRE 
YEAR 1925, 1926, or 1927. 
| The first six months of 1929 are the | 
| largest in advertising volume in the | 

history of The American Weekly ex- 
ceeding the same period of 1928 by 
nearly one million dollars. 








THEAMERICAN 
BAW /BSKLY 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 





in the World 


Branch Offices 
Wrigley Bidg., Chicago 5 Winthrop Square, Boston 753 Bonnie Brae, Los Angeles 
222 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 12-231 General Motors Bidg., Detroit 
138 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta 


© 1929, American Weekly, Inc. 
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St. Louis Sales Managers 


Bureau Elects Directors 
The following nine new directors of 
the St. Louis Sales Managers Bureau 
were elected at its recent annual meet- 
ing to serve for a term of three years: 
Harry T. Bussmann, vice-president, 
Bussmann Manufacturing Company; 
Decatur, sales manager, Fred Me- 
dart Manufacturing Company; J. Will 
Finlay, special sales representative, 
Pierce Petroleum Company; Lionel 
Kalish, vice-president, Elder Manufac- 
turing Company; Klauke, man- 
ager, R. M. Hollingshead Company; E. 
B. Langenberg, vice-president, Langen- 
berg anufacturing Company; B. P. 
Owen, president, B. P. Owen Organiza- 
tion; rank M. See, general agent, 
Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany; E. S. Sieber, sales manager, Na- 
tional Lead Company. 





Marquette University Honors 
Theodore F. MacManus 


The degree of doctor of humane let- 
ters was conferred upon Theodore F. 
MacManus, president of MacManus, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency, last 
week by Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee. This degree was given to Mr. 
MacManus in recognition of his literary 
activities. Ordinarily it is presented only 
after the degree of doctor of literature, 
but in the instance of Mr. MacManus 
an exception was made. 


Join Associated Farm Papers 


J. J. Mattus, formerly with the 
Cleveland office of the Capper Publica- 
tions and, at one time, with the Na- 
tional Stockman and Farmer, is now 
with the Chicago office of the Asso- 
ciated Farm Papers. 

A. Center, recently with the local 
advertising staff of the Chicago Tribune, 
has also joined the Chicago staff of the 
Associated Farm Papers. 


H. L. Gibson Joins Russell 


Manufacturing Company 
H. L. Gibson, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the American 
Bosch Magneto Corporation, Springfield, 
Mass., has been appointed advertising 
manager of The Russell Manufacturing 
Company, Middletown, Conn. 


E. P. Baldwin Joins Buffalo 


“Courier-Express” 

E. P. Baldwin, formerly space buyer 
of the Buffalo, N, Y., offices of Addi- 
son Vars, Inc., advertising agency, has 
joined the national advertising depart- 
ment of the Buffalo Courier-E xpress. 





New Account for Arthur 


Rosenberg Agency 
The Duovac Radio Tube Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has appointed the 
Arthur Rosenberg Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Grand Rapids Metalcraft 
Acquires Bovey Heater 


The Grand Rapids Metalcraft Cor. 
poration, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
purchased the Bovey Automobile Heater 
Company and has organized a new sub- 
sidiary company under the name of the 
Metalcraft Heater Corporation to take 
over the newly acquired company. R. 
W. Hook, president of the Grand 
Rapids Metalcraft Company, will be 
ge of the subsidiary, and J. W. 

elch, president of the i W. Kelch 
Sneres. Detroit, will vice-presi- 
ent. 


To Publish ‘““The Tourist” 


The Tourist, a semi-monthly maga- 
zine, the editorial content of which is 
devoted to the interests of travelers, 
has been started at St. Louis. It is pub- 
lished by The Tourist Publishin om- 
pany, with a type-page size of 7 by 
10% inches. Carl S. Kennedy, for- 
merly publisher of the Santa Fe New 
Mezxican and the Miami, Okla., News, 
heads the new organization. 


Joins National Outboard 
Association 


Bill T. Cuddy, formerly with The 
Dartnell Conpeaneen, Chicago, has been 
appointed publicity director of The Na- 
tional Outboard Association, an organi- 
zation recently formed at that city to 
promote the use of outboard motors. 











Appoints Hazard Agency 

Gem Appliances Inc., New York, 
manufacturer and distributor of the 
Gem_ Kitchen Mechanic, has appointed 
the Hazard Advertising Corporation, of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Magazines and business papers 
= eh u in a campaign starting in 
the fall. 


J. F. Johns with Chicago 
“Daily News” 


J. F. Johns, for six years with the 
Chicago office of the Macfadden Pub- 
lications, representing True Story, is 
now with the advertising staff of the 
mid-week feature section of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


Death of F. B. Caswell 


Fordyce B. Caswell, vice-president 
and director of sales of the Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Toledo, di at 
that city, last week. He had been with 
the Champion organization since its in- 
ception. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Caswell was sixty years old. 











Hayden Young Joins the 
“Chicagoan” 


Hayden Young, formerly with the 
Rhodes & Leisenring Company, Chicago 
publishers’ representative, has joined 
the advertising staff of The Chicagoan. 
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Facts Ave /mporiant 


ERE are many and varied means of adding to the 
effectiveness of copy, but isn’t it also as important to 
discover facts regarding the most economical media in 
which to place this copy in order to secure maximum re- 


sults. 


johl Market 
are luilf on: 


PERSONAL 
INTERVIEWING 
Permanently empl oy ed 
Field investigators 
trained in securing ac- 

curate information 
MACHINE 
TABULATION 
BONDED AUDITORS 
CORRECT ANALYSIS 
COMPLETE UNBIASED 
FACTS 











A Knight report makes this 
possible, for it not only dis- 
closes the media best suited 
for the cultivation of various 
types of families, but it also 
shows the correct analysis 
of a market. 

Our reports are the result of 
personally and carefully con- 
ducted study of the consum- 
ers comprising a given area. 
All facts disclosed are accu- 
rate, unbiased and are of 
value to every advertiser or 
manufacturer interested in 
selling the consumer. 


225 N.New Jersey St. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


EMERSON B. KNIGHT. he 








Truthful ~ Unbiased Market Research 
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Deak Months 


Leadership in fighting the 
farmers’ battles, style in ap- 
pearance, world famous con- 
tributors have a strong appeal 
to the better class of people 
who live in the country. 


“Never before has it been quite 
so easy to obtain subscriptions 
for The Farm Journal as this 
year” ... say our solicitors . . 
“a favorable impression and great 
good will exist everywhere.” 


There’s a spirit of progress . 
in The Farm Journal which 
multiplies its reader interest 
and influence. 

P. E. WARD, Publisher 


The farm : fournal 
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When Merchandising Becomes 
Too Complicated | 


How the Makers of Detecto Scales Simplified Their Reducing Course and 
Brought Out the “Detecto Charm Box” 


By Roland Cole 


T is a curious fact, true of ad- 

vertising as well as most other 
things in life, that if a thing is too 
simple it will not be of much in- 
terest to people unless it can first 
be made to appear complicated and 
then made simple again. The diffi- 
culty is in making it simple again. 
The tendency is to go on 
adding complication to Make 
complication until nobody 
understands it. 

A bathroom scale, for 


example, is a complicated Eggi sim 
piece of mechanism, but aia ty 
its use is simple. Not oe 


one person in 10,000 cares 
a copeck about its con- 
struction and operation 
and would shun an adver- 
tisement describing its 
mechanism. Its use is so 
generally understood and 
is really so simple that it 
is only of the mildest and 
most superficial interest. 
The general function of 
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a bathroom scale is to ==> 
weigh people and its par-  SsSscc7e or 
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keeping slender and offering their 
product and a reduction system as 
simplifying accessories, is The 
Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. The com- 
pany has been a maker of all types 
of commercial scales since 1900. 
“Detecto” scales for the domestic 
market have been advertised to the 
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it at a time and in a place 
where it is convenient to 
weigh oneself without 
clothing. 

In order to make bath- 
room scales more inter- 
esting to people their use 
has been tied up to weight 


DETECT) 


The Preferred Bathroom Scale 
Cnty ant dn 2.0 pity 


The Jacoss Bros. Co., Inc. 
Maher: of Fine Scales Semee 1yoo 








This Advertisement Gives an Idea of What the 
“Detecto Charm Box” Looks Like 


control and the present 
fad for slenderness. Many inter- 
esting complications have been 
worked out by scale manufacturers 
in order to make the use of a scale 
of more than ordinary interest. 
Lists of menus and daily exercises 
have been compiled and are being 
advocated. The result has been a 
great increase in scale sales. 
Among manufacturers who have 
been associating their bathroom 
scales with the complicated art of 


consumer since 1917. In planning 
its 1929 campaign on Detecto scales, 
the company felt that slenderizing 
courses were running toward ex- 
cessive complication and that it 
was necessary to bring out a very 
much simpler system of weight 
control than any it had previously 
offered. In addition, it wanted 
something novel and original that 
would be in the nature of a brand 
new presentation of the subject. 
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| WeMakeThe Tiger 
Lie Down 


Said the 
kitten to the tiger, “If you don’t lie down 
| and listen to me, I| shall scratch you.” 
Equally inept and impotent is get-him- 
going copy aimed at the prowling reader 
without get-him-looking typography 
to bring his eye to rest. Send your adver- 
tisements to us to set and, then, vide 


et crede while we prove it with proofs. 


FREDERIC NELSON Hacc ios INC. 


TYPOGRAPHERS WHO PROVE IT WITH PROOFS 


228 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Weuthority in Its Industry } 


‘nbf Market Facts 








nton Building 


= NAP judgments” in quoting or accepting prices no 
longer smack of business genius, even when 
successful. To be safe, as well as spectacular, 
prompt decisions must be based on facts. 


The founder of a big manufacturing industry twenty 
years ago was known for quick decisions on prices. 
When a buyer or seller thought he had the best of the 
bargain, “the chief” chuckled, because he owned the 
business and it netted large profits. But now action 
must be justified by facts. The margin for guessing and 
gambling is gone. 


The increasing desire of business men to interpret 
facts correctly reflects the keen, competitive character of 
modern business. A market fact-service responsive to 
such needs has won for Iron Trade Review authority in 
its industry. Iron Trade Review devotes 20 pages or more 
in each issue to market reports, news, and quotations. 


Prices are compiled from 49 separate cities and 
production districts in the United States by 25 corre- 
spondents. In a regular issue Jron Trade Review fre- 
quently publishes over 2000 separate price quotations on 
iron and steel products. 


This service is one reason why millions of dollars’ 
worth of iron and steel are bought and sold annually on 
the reliability of Jron Trade Review quotations—and one 
of the many why Iron Trade Review is a leader in the 
metalworking industry. 


IRON TRADE 


REVIEW 
A Penton Publication 


The Penton Press—Printers of newspapers, business papers, 
national magazines, books, catalogs, etc. 
Member, A. B. C., A. B. P., N. P. A. 





Cleveland, Ohio 
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After considerable study and in- 
vestigation, the “Detecto Charm 
Box” was devised. 

The makers of Detecto scales 
decided to assume the burden of 
unraveling the mysteries of diet 
and exercise by doing three things: 
First, engaging the head dietician 
of a large New York City hos- 
pital to edit a complete schedule 
of menus; second, secure a well- 
known physical culture expert to 
work out a program of exercises 
and direct the poses for each one 
with the assistance of a beautiful 
show girl; and, third, devising a 
novel card system containing a card 
for each day of the month, with 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
menus on one side and a list of ex- 
ercises for that day on the other. 
With these important features 
satisfactorily accomplished, the 
company added a final touch by 
putting the cards in a compact and 
attractive package for the dressing 
table—keeping the feminine market 
in mind—and called it the “Detecto 
Charm Box.” 

The box is made of metal, about 
the size of a cigarette container, 
and has its outer surface and the 
inside of the cover lithographed in 
colors. It has a hinged cover and 
looks like a miniature card index 
desk tray. Besides the cards, the 
box contains a six-page leaflet on 
“Safe and Sane Reducing,” a six- 
teen-page folder, each page bearing 
a photograph of Miss Irma Philbin, 
a member of Earl Carroll’s Vani- 
ties’ company, attired in a bathing 
suit and demonstrating the big mo- 
ment of the exercise. 

The operation of the Detecto 
Charm Box is the quintessence of 
complication and simplicity, blended 
in manageable form for the lady 
who wants the results of diet and 
exercise without having to spend 
too much time at it but who, never- 
theless, must be kept interested. 
She gets up in the morning, goes 
to her dressing table, opens the 
Charm Box, unfolds the chart of 
exercises all plainly numbered from 
1 to 16, selects from the cards the 
one for the first day and refers 
to the exercises printed on the re- 
verse side. 


After these have been more: or 
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less conscientiously performed, the 
lady is ready for her bath and 
“weighing in” on her Detecto scale. 
In the lower right-hand corner of 
the face side of the card she re- 
cords “Date” and “Weight.” Also 
printed on this side of the card 
are menus for the day. If she 

wishes to go into the subject of 
reducing or building up to any fur- 
ther extent, there are extra cards 
bearing information on such mat- 
ters as “Table of Foods,” “What 
a woman should weigh” (and also 
“What a man should weigh”), “Re- 
ducing in Spots,” “For those who 
want to gain,” and a “Bibliog- 
raphy” of interesting books and 
special articles on diet and exercise. 

As a test campaign, the company 
made up 10,000 of these “Charm 
Boxes.” The first intimation to 
the trade that a new feature was 
to be offered with Detecto scales 
for 1929 was a teaser advertise- 
ment in the February issue of a 
business paper which stated that a 
complete announcement of the new 
feature would be made in the 
March number. The March num- 
ber, therefore, contained a two- 
page spread reproducing on the 
left-hand page a number of the 
exercises posed by Miss Philbin, 
with a brief selling talk to the 
dealer on the merits of the reduc- 
ing course contained in the box: 
and presenting on the right-hand 
page a picture of the box, the 
consumer periodicals in which it 
would be advertised, the cards 
showing the exercises on one side 
and the menus on the other, and 
pictures of the scales. Copy ex- 
plained further details of the cam- 
paign, the consumer periodicals to 
be used, the conditions upon which 
the box would be distributed, and 
the five new colors in which the 
scales are being made. The March 
announcement was followed by 
other page advertisements in April 
and May. 

Consumer advertisements com- 
prised a page and smaller advertise- 
ments in the April, May and June 
issues of a list of women’s and 
phvsical culture magazines. 

The results of the test campaign 
have been so satisfactory that the 
company has distributed the pre- 
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liminary quantity of Charm Boxes 
and has ordered another large 
quantity—one for each scale manu- 
factured. Additional features are 
being incorporated in this new edi- 
tion of the box, such as more cards 
on increasing weight and more 
cards on reducing in spots, bring- 
ing the total number of cards from 
thirty-seven to forty-eight. 

An interesting development of 
the advertising campaign has been 
the number of letters received from 
women .owning scales purchased 
before the box was devised and ad- 
vertised, asking upon what terms 
they could obtain one. As an ex- 
periment the company sent a letter 
to 200 of these inquirers explaining 
that on account of the expense it 
would be necessary to charge $1.75 
where the Detecto scale was not 
purchased at the same time. About 
25 per cent of those written to 
forwarded the money. 

All consumer advertisements are 
made with a coupon requesting free 
information on the Charm Box offer. 
These coupons are answered with 
a letter enclosing a six-page folder 
discribing the box and the system 
it represents in full. These letters 
are signed by “Stella Mae Adams, 
Directress, Weight Control Divi- 
sion,” of The Jacobs Bros. Co., 
a fictitious character used for giv- 
ing the Detecto scale department of 
the business a personal feminine 
tone. 

The success of the campaign so 
far is an interesting commentary 
on the truth of the proposition laid 
down at the outset, namely: If it’s 
too simple, complicate it, and then 
make it simple again! 





Appointed by Marietta Paint 
& Color Company 


R. L. McPherson, formerly manager 
of the Columbus, Ohio, branch of the 
Marietta Paint & Color Company, Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, has been made general 
manager of trade sales of that organi- 
satan, with headquarters at the home 
office. 


M. L. Pokrass, Vice-President, 
Lauer Agency 


Martin L. Pokrass, recently local ro- 
togravure manager of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, is now a member of the firm and 
vice-president of the Albert L. Lauer 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
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What Will Spur Salesmen? 
Money and More Money 


PeckHaM-Foreman, Inc. 
New Yorx City 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I think the article “Sales Managers 
or Cheer Leaders?” (May 30 —— ox 
a knock-out, every word 100 per cent 
true. I think the idea in the article 
it precedes, “For a Prize Nobody 
Wanted” is a terror. 

Veteran Salesman knows what he is 
talking about. There are more cheer 
leaders than sales managers today. 
The average salesman is so fed up 
with breaking his neck to win a but- 
ton or a flag or some equally insig- 
nificant prize that I think salesmen’s 
contests cease to be effective. 

After all, the thing of paramount 
importance to salesmen is money. I 
don’t know why I limit it just to 
salesman, but, as we are discussing 
them only, I think my limitation is not 
out of place. They want to make 
money, more money and then some 
more money. They are receptive to 
anything that will show them how to 
make money, and if, besides, you can 
reward them with a prize of money, 
fine and dandy—then t ey can buy the 
baby shoes, or some shirts for them- 
selves, or whatever they need. 

I am not saying that my method is 
the best, but I do feel that our bonus 
awards are basically sounder than any 
other contest or bonus system I have 
ever heard of. The main thing in 
making an award is not to make it 
just for new accounts or just for in- 
creased sales, or for any one or two 
specific things, but purely for all 
things combined. Bum distribution is 
worse than no distribution. What's 
the use of a man opening 100 new ac- 
counts whose credit will either be no 
good or whose display of your mer- 
chandise would ruin you in a decent 
town where you had three or four of 
the best accounts? 

Frank L, Foreman, 
Vice-President and 
Assistant to Salesmen. 





American Bemberg Appoints 
E. C. Morse 


Ernest C. Morse has been appointed 
executive in charge of advertising, edu- 
cational activities and fabric promotion 
of the American Bemberg Corporation, 
New York. He will work in  co- 
operation with the vice-president and 
director of sales of the company at 
New York. For the last two years, 
Mr. Morse has been in charge of the 
new uses section of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute. 


Now with MacManus 
Los Angeles Office 


John L. Springer, who has been in 
charge of the Seattle office of Mac- 
Manus, Inc., Detroit advertising 

Angeles 





agency, is now with the Los 
office of that agency. 
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ality Star’s 
onth! 


554,507 COPIES 
Daily Average 
for May 


2,856,314 LINES 
of Advertising 
May Total 


For the twelfth successive month The Kansas 
City Star has set up a new all-time circulation 
record. The net daily average of The Star for 
May was 278,163 evening and 276,344 morn- 
ing, a combined circulation of 554,507 copies 
and a daily gain of 45,379 copies over May 
last year. The advertising total for May— 
2.856,314 lines—was the largest monthly line- 
age in the history of The Star. 


SITY STAR. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 1418 Century Building 
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When Business Precedent Must 
Be Thrown Overboard 


There Are Profits in Being a Business Heretic 


By A. W. Tripp 


Vice-President and Treasurer, Jos. H. Meyer Brothers (Richelieu Pearls) 


RECENT Parke-Davis adver- 

tisement related the fascinat- 
ing story of a medical discovery 
which has a close analogy to busi- 
ness. 

Many years ago, in Shropshire, 
lived Old Mother Hutton, famous 
for her concoctions of herbs and 
simples. One particular prepara- 
tion which she brewed proved to 
have such excellent curative prop- 
erties that physicians of the day 
tried to get her closely guarded 
formula. Eventually, one eminent 
doctor succeeded. 

The formula, he found, called 
for the use of twelve herbs. A 
careful investigation proved that 
eleven of these were worthless. 
The twelfth, purple foxglove, con- 
tained the precious drug, digitalis. 

Building a successful business 
policy is a great deal like the dis- 
covery of digitalis. 

If all businesses were not differ- 
ent and if it were possible for 
some genius to discover certain 
immutable laws which would apply 
with equal force to all industries 
a great deal of the uncertainty— 
and, I dare say, of the pleasure— 
of competition could be eliminated. 
As it is, there are a number of 
basic laws of business which have 
worked out successfully, but many 
are in conflict with many others. 
Building a successful business pol- 
icy becomes a process of eliminat- 
ing the eleven useless laws and 
distilling from the twelfth the 
precious essence of policy which 
will work successfully with a par- 
ticular type of business. 

In building the policies which 
actuate Joseph H. Meyer Brothers, 
manufacturers of Richelieu pearls, 
it has been our effort to find the 
purple foxgloves among business 
laws, to study the policies of other 
businesses, distill these and then 
seek their application to our field. 

In doing so we have found it 
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necessary in many cases to follovy 
rigid precedent. In others, we have 
found it best to throw aside pol- 
icies which have been highly suc 
cessful in other businesses and d 
things which to many manufact 
urers would seem rank heresy. 

Take, for instance, our attitude 
toward the manufacture of privat 
brands, We sell to jewelers, spe- 
cialty shops and department stores. 
To many of these we sell a large 
volume of our leading branded 
line, Richelieu pearls, a product 
which we believe is the best repro- 
duction of the true pearl that it 
is possible to manufacture. Our 
prices range from $5 to $500 and 
we have built a large volume on 
this brand, In addition, we manu- 
facture the Mermaid line, good 
pearls but of a slightly cheaper 
grade than our leading line. Be- 
yond this. we make and sell pearls 
of a quality equal to our Richelieu 
line but with no brand name of 
our own. 

These pearls are sold to certain 
outlets to be marketed under pri- 
vate brand names. Some of the 
largest department stores in the 
country handle them, while other 
stores of equal reputation sell only 
our Richelieu line. One of the 
finest stores in the country is open- 
ing a department devoted exclu 
sively to that line, while at the 
same time other stores in the same 
city handle the same product but 
under their own private brands. 

I know that in some industries 
such a merchandising set-up would 
seem to be highly undesirable but 
we are heretical enough to believe 
that it is far more satisfactory 
than would be the case if we were 
pushing our own brand name 
alone. 

We have been asked what value 
our national advertising can have 
when a considerable volume of our 
business is devoted to private brand 
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r wumadvertised brand merchan- 
ise. In order to answer that 
uestion I shall have to explain 
art of our business philosophy. 

The keystone of our policy is 
he belief that advertising and mer- 
handising start with the factory. 
\ny ultimately successful sales 
solicy must be governed by at least 
wo production factors; the qual- 
ity of the product the plant can 
urn out and the ability of the 
plant to produce merchandise on a 
flexible plan which will enable it 
‘to fill orders with a minimum of 
lelay and a minimum of inventory 
tied up in reserve stock. 

I shall touch but briefly on qual- 
ity, since quality is something 
which every conscientious manu- 
facturer strives for. Suffice it to 
say that we devote much of our 
manufacturing effort to making 
our product the best that can be 
made, 

The second point, however, is 
worth more discussion, since its 
most important implications are 
sometimes overlooked. Some years 
ago, our factory always kept on 
hand a considerable amount of re- 
serve stock; that is, made-up 
goods. It was our belief, at the 
time, that such a stock was neces- 
sary to fill orders promptly as 
they came in. This meant a heavy 
inventory of merchandise in re- 
serve, 

I soon became convinced that 
this was not only uneconomical 
from the point of view of capital 
tied up, but also that it had a 
further disadvantage in that if pub- 
lic preference should make a shift 
overnight we should be left with 
heavy inventories of material 
which was not readily salable. 
Precedent said that our policy was 
right but merchandising necessity 
said that it was wrong. Precedent 
also said that there was no simple 
method by which we could change 
the policy to meet our merchandis- 
ing needs. 

The problem was  two-edged. 
We had to change plant psychol- 
ogy as well as plant material. We 
were able to do both by the simple 
process of insisting that the change 
be made. 

Without going into detail I may 
say that today our reserve stock 
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is cut to the bone and a new pro- 
duction system. has been set up 
which makes it possible for us to 
fill orders as quickly as we did in 
the old days—sometimes more® 
quickly—and yet maintain a flex- 
ible arrangement which allows us 
to bring out new merchandise to 
meet fashion trends in a minimum 
of time. 

Now that the change has been 
made it seems quite simple yet it 
was, in its way, almost revolution- 
ary. The result is that today, with 
a new psychology and a new ar- 
rangement of material, we are 
meeting our merchandising needs 
satisfactorily. These plant econo- 
mies could never have been brought 
about if we had not cast aside the 
useless law of precedent and dis- 
covered the purple foxglove of 
merchandising necessity. 


When a Business Is Like a Boxer 


A business, especially if it is in 
a field which is affected by fashion 
as ours is, particularly on our cos- 
tume jewelry line, must be like a 
boxer in the ring. He is working 
along preconceived lines of action 
determined by his instinct and 
training. But when he gets in the 
ring, these lines of action will 
carry him only so far. His fight 
is won or lost by his ability to 
shift to meet his competitor’s ac- 
tions, to anticipate them and plan 
his own counter-actions. That is 
why in our business a flexible pro- 
duction policy is so essential. 

We are not afraid of merchan- 
dising failures so long as we can 
control them. Once a poor policy 
gets out of control it means much 
in lost capital and lost prestige. 

In order to be a successful mer- 
chandiser, therefore, our company 
must be able to think ahead of 
these opponents of ours, must be 
able to prophecy their moves, and 
must have a new policy ready if 
one fails. Working on this basis 
we can be successful if our aver- 
age of workable policies is com- 
paratively low because we are in 
a position to capitalize those pol- 
icies to the fullest and to take the 
minimum of losses in capital and 
prestige on those that fail. 

In many fields, I realize, it is 
possible to lay down a policy long 
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In editorial prestige, in coverage, 
in preference with each particular 
industry served, the W. R. C. 
Smith Publications occupy the 
unique position of absolute su- 
premacy in the South. 


Southern Aviation will be a fit- 
ting companion to the five publi- 
cations comprising the W. R. C. 
Smith group. 


It, too, will serve the fifteen 
Southern states specifically and 
exclusively. 


There are many climatic, com- 
mercial and other’ conditions 
which are peculiar to the South. 
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Southern Aviation will interpret 
the developments of the aviation 
industry to best serve this sec- 
tional need. 





Southern Aviation will cover 
editorially every phase of the con- 
struction, operation, sales and 
servicing of aircraft. It will be a 
business, technical and news me- 
dium. It will aim to speed the 
development of the aviation in- 
dustry in the South by advocating 
and voicing the individual need of 
this vast yet different section. 





Exactly as Southern Automotive 
Dealer, Southern Power Journal, 
Cotton, Electrical South, and 
Southern Hardware are the lead- 
ers in the South, because they 
reflect each topic as the Section 
itself views it, so will Southern 
Aviation reach and cover every 
phase of the Aviation Industry. 


Southern Aviation takes off in 
September with 6,000 guaran- 
teed. Write for full descriptive 
data. 





H PUBLISHING CO, 
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in advance and to follow through 
even in the face of apparent lack 
of consumer acceptance, by the 
sheer force of advertising and 
sales effort concentrated on the 
-—- In our business this might 

possible in the long run but we 
believe it is more economical and 
far better in every way to main- 
tain a flexibility which enables us 
to lead consumer demand lightly, 
the while we drift with it. 

One point I should make clear. 
I am not referring to major busi- 
ness policies but rather to those 
important minor policies which can 
be changed quickly and without 
loss. So far as major policies are 
concerned the problem becomes one 
of methods of introduction—and 
here, again, flexibility is important. 
Once we have determined a major 
policy, we must find the most eco- 
nomical and most forceful method 
of introducing it. It is at this 
point that our flexibility becomes 
our greatest asset. Seldom do we 
have to worry about a major pol- 
icy going on the rocks because we 
have tried to force it down the 
consumers’ throats by our single- 
mindedness, Yet I know of at 
least one striking instance in an- 
other industry where a leading 
manufacturer is suffering because 
he tried to introduce something the 
public refused to accept. Had he 
not committed himself bodily to a 
single line of action he would be 
- a far better position today than 

e is. 

Perhaps I have given the im- 
pression of instability of policy or 
purpose. If so, I have shot wide 
of the mark. There are certain 
merchandising policies in our man- 
agement which are as old as the 
company itself, while others have 
been followed consistently for 
years, 

There is, for instance. our Rich- 
elieu line. So far as is possible, 
we have kept this out of the class 
of fashion-affected merchandise. 
We have been highly conservative 
because we believe that in selling 
high quality reproductions of 
pearls we are selling an article of 
merchandise which is as’ nearlya 
staple as we can find in our field. 
Fashions in jewelry come and go 
but there is always a steady de- 
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mand for a good quality pearl. 

Therefore we have backed our 
Richelieu line with a consistent ad 
vertising and sales effort. It i: 
the backbone of our business and 
we recognize it as such. 

We lay the success of the line 
to three factors; a good product, : 
good merchandising policy, © and 
advertising. I am satisfied that i! 
only 10 per cent of our volume 
were done on this line the adver 
tising that we have devoted to it 
would be of immense value to our 
business. 

Through our advertising we 
nave created a consumer accept 
ance for Richelieu Pearls as a 
high quality product. Further than 
that we have made the title, “man- 
ufacturers of Richelieu Pearls,” 
mean something both to the con- 
sumer and to the trade. 

Today if we are selling pearls 
to leading department stores or 
jewelry stores which, through pol- 
icies of long standing, do not 
want to market our line under our 
brand name, we still get the bene- 
fit of our brand advertising. The 
buyers of these stores believe in 
us as manufacturers of good pearls 
and accept us as such. Thus we 
have the jump on competition by 
the value of our advertising and 
merchandising policies. I know of 
several stores which do a large 
volume of business with our pearls 
under individual brand names who 
do not hesitate to have their sales- 
people say, “Of course, these are 
made by the manufacturers of 
Richelieu Pearls.” Why, if only 1 
per cent of our business was on 
our branded, advertised line this 
prestige would be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to us. 

I can now return to the question 
which I: mentioned earlier in this 
article, our attitude toward selling 
to outlets which market our prod- 
ucts under individual brands. We 
see no harm and much good in this 
method of selling. 

In the first place, if we sell a 
first quality pearl unbranded we 
demand and get the same price we 
should get for the same pearl 
branded, This is a ‘rigid policy. 
Therefore out net profit is the 
same whether we sell branded or 
unbranded. It would be ruinous, 
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The 
Lillibridge 
Viewpoint 





Number Twenty-five Issued from No.8 West 40th St.,New Y ork 





The Twelfth Advance 


HE great changes in the recent fortunes of mankind, 
Ts brought out by the recently published report of 
the fact-finding bureaus cooperating with the Com- 
mittee on Recent Economic Changes, were made possible 
by the application of science to the work of producing, 
transporting and distributing goods. 
pemimecege.s 4 wide and exact knowledge of natural 
processes underlay the following impressive list of ad- 
vances: 
(1) The invention of the steam engine, the locomotive, 
the steamship; 
(2) The smelting of iron with coal; 
(3). The improvements in mining and metallurgy; 
(4) The development of the telegraph, ocean cable, 
telephone, dynamo, transmission Fine. radio; 
(5) The industrial applications of chemistry and 
biology; 
(6) The increasing precision of work; 
(7) The system of interchangeable parts; 
(8) The = toward automatic mechanisms; 
(9) The linking of machines into continuous processes; 
(10) The rise r the oil and rubber industries; 
(11) The perfecting of thé internal-combustion engine, 
the automobile and more recently, the airplane. 
To this list a twelfth item might be added: The de- 
velopment of the art of advertising. This development 
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may not be said to be a result of ‘our increasingly wide 
ond. exact knowledge of natural processes.’ Rather is it 
due to our increasingly wide, if not exact, knowledge of 

ychological processes. Certainly it is one of the major 
orces which have “‘worked great changes in the recent 
fortunes of mankind.” 


Can a Fashion be Created? 


HERE is a great deal of loose thinking about fashion. 
"TT Neither tailors nor dressmakers make fashion. They 
may Create styles, but such styles are experimental. Until 
the right people take them up they are styles but they are 
not fashion. 

We are reminded of a paragraph from Helena Chalmers’ 
Book, Clothes On and bf the Stage, in which she dis- 
courses interestingly on the whim we call fashion: 

‘Famous rulers have done much to influence fashion; 
the whims of kings, queens, famous beaux and belles, 
actresses and courtesans, have had more to do with 
changes in the mode than all of the tailors and modistes. 
A Spanish princess has a goiter on her neck; to cover it 
she wears a little ruffle about her throat—and lo! the 
ruff. A French coquette is thrown from her horse and her 
hair falls down; she ties it up with the aid of her garter 
—and all the world of women is soon wearing a huge 
headdress called the Fontange, after the beauty with her 
first-aid garter.”’ 

The art of creating a fashion, whether in clothing, 
travel, sport, entertainment or diet, is the art of reaching 
the right people, and then letting the world know what 
the right people are thinking and doing . . . and we 
might add that it can be done more subtly and acceptably 
than with “‘tainted testimonials.”” 

It would be a pleasure to submit examples showing our 
own method of approach to this problem of *‘styling’’ a 
product or a service, 

ow 
Hz you ever asked yourself, ‘‘Are people likely to 


look at my advertisements, or to look through them 
at the product or the service they are intended to sell?"’ 
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Do you 
SMOKE AWAY 
ANXIETY ? 







e« « THEN YOU'LL APPRECIATE SPUD'S GREATER COOLNESS! 


'Do you await an event, an deci- | news. Spud’s smoke is scientifically proved 16% cooler. 
sion, lighting one cigarette from another? Then smoke | This refreshing coolness heightens your enjoyment 
Spud. Even after hours of waiting and smoking, a of Spud’s full tobacco favor. That's why Spud is 
Spud congue and throat are still moist and cool - the new freedom in old-fashioned tobacco en 





| Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky 








Jupos SruD... Not by Gree puff...but by Gree pack How the coolness of Spud smoke was proved sencif 
Surprise of first puff soon forgotten... continued cool- cally, and what “Smoke 16% Cooler by Test” means 
ew heightens enjoymen: of the full tobacco favor, SSM You, are told in this little book. sent gladly on request. 


——$PUD—~ 


“It's a Boy!" Says Life 
HEN we submitted the illustration and layout for 
W this advertisement to our client for approval, he 


was uncertain about it. He wondered if it would “‘get 
across."" It happened that our conference was being held 
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at his home. We called in his housekeeper and showed 
her the picture. 

“It’s a boy!"’ she exclaimed promptly. 

That settled it; the picture did ‘‘get across."” So the 
advertisement ran. 

No sooner had it appeared than the Editor of Life re- 
produced it in the editorial columns of that lively weekly, 
captioned :— 

“Tr’'s a Boy.” 
Spuds should be part of the layette of every 
expectant father. 

Thus does Lillibridge advertising make a dent and in- 
crease the flow of Spuds into the stream of American 
life by 50 percent in one year! 


Labor of Thinking 


ur good friend W. H. Meadowcroft, who has for 
O many years been Thomas A. Edison's right-hand 
man, writing about Sir Joshua Reynolds’ observation, 
‘There is no expedient to which a man will not resort to 
avoid the real labor of thinking,’’ comments, **Mr. 
Edison thought this so significant that he had it set in 
large type and posted in the various departments of our 
lant.” 
Well might this quotation be hung upon the office 
walls of every business! 
cw 


| cigar mge oy must have been thinking of advertising 
when he wrote these lines: ‘‘Money is of no value; 
it cannot spend itself. All depends on the skill of the 
spender.”’ 

8-6135-15 











RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 
Advertising 


No. 8 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone Longacre 4000 
Established in 1899 
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we believe, to sell the unbranded 
for a lower price than the branded. 
‘his would create an unfavorable 
impression among the trade and 
inake retailers believe that we were 
nder the impression that our ad- 
ertising is a club held over their 
heads to demand high prices. 

In the second place, we mini- 
mize the danger of cut price sales. 
f a leading store in a city sud- 
denly decides to run a cut-price 
sale on our merchandise, few 
other merchants in the same city 
will suffer. Yet if we were selling 
under one brand alone, a cut-price 
move would have to be met by all 
the merchants with the result that 
our whole line would become in 
the eyes of the consumer cut-price 
merchandise and in the eyes of the 
dealer a no-profit item. 

If Smith, who handles our pearls 
under the Smith brand, cuts prices 
no one suffers but Smith. There- 
fore our policy is one of dealer 
protection, 

“But,” you may say, “if you be- 
lieve in this why bother about try- 
ing to sell branded merchandise at 
all?” 

The answer to that is simple. By 
our advertising we have built a 
brand prestige around the name, 
“Richelieu.” Any dealer, the smallest 
or the largest, knows that the name 
Richelieu has a consumer accep- 
tance, and that as long as we con- 
tinue to increase this acceptance his 
sales problem is simplified. That is 
why some of the largest depart- 
ment stores in the country feature 
their Richelieu departments. 

On the other hand there are cer- 
tain large department stores that 
believe that their name is of more 
value than ours. We do not agree 
with them but cannot change their 
belief. They offer us large and 
important outlets for our products. 
Whether they know it or not. our 
reputation built by our advertising 
and merchandising policies has af- 
fected their acceptance of our line. 
Therefore we are quite willing to 
give them our line unbranded and 
in the long run will get more sales 
because such organizations will put 
more’ effort behind their own 
brands than they will behind man- 
ifacturers’ brands. 

Eventually, more and more of 
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these dealers will come to our 
branded line. We know that be- 
cause we have seen it work out 
in the past. For the present, then, 
our task is to give them a g 
product which sells well until that 
day when they realize that our 
brand name has more prestige for 
pearls than their own, 

We have also discovered that it 
is hopeless to try to push a line in 
the face of ruinous price competi- 
tion. By maintaining the quality 
of our leading lines and backing 
one of them by consistent advertis- 
ing we are able to keep a satisfac- 
tory demand. On certain of our 
cheaper lines, however, we have 
found that it is folly for us to 
compete on price. 

We lose some possible business, 
yes. But the business we lose 
would cost us money if we had it 
and that is not economical. There- 
fore, if another manufacturer can 
sell a product at a far cheaper 
price than we can afford to main- 
tain, the business is his. If he can 
make a profit on such business he 
is in luck. We can see no reason 
eo that should lead us to take a 
oss. 

Consistency and flexibility ; those 
are the two foundation stones of a 
successful business philosophy. In 
some companies those terms might 
seem to be mutually exclusive. As 
a matter of fact they are closely 
related. Consistent advertising, 
consistent basic merchandising poli- 
cies, ability to analyze other busi- 
nesses (in your own industry and in 
others as well), flexibility of mer- 
chandising and production policies, 
the ability to be with the market 
rather than ahead of it or behind 
it, and above all the best product 
that can be made for the money; 
these, we believe, are the essentials 
of success in any business. They 
have proved that in our own, at 
least. 





Advanced by Federal Printing 
Company 

D. Joseph Guiney, for the last severai 
years on the sales staff of the Federal 

rinting Company, New York, has 
appointed assistant to F. C. Stevens, 
president of that organization. He will 
continue to contact publishing accounts. 
Ray Evans has been transferred to the 
outside sales staff of the company. 















This New Use Campaign Leads 
to Supplementary Products 


Educational Advertising to Acquaint Consumer with Ice Cream Desserts 
Results in Adding Five New Products to Horton Line 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


| aod a weathered advertiser 
who has conducted many cam- 
paigns, when starting a new cam- 
paign cannot be certain where his 
advertising will lead him. Some- 
times, when advertising gets under 
way, it is found necessary to make 
changes in the product to 


This was all good as far as it 
went but, in the opinion of the 
J. M. Horton Ice Cream Co., Inc., 
which was working to increase the 
use of ice cream in the home, it 
does not go far enough. An in- 
vestigator was appointed and to!d 





overcome consumer criti- 
cism; to change the style of 
package ; to remedy defects 
in the chosen method of 
distribution, or, as is the 
case under discussion, to 
add new products so that it 
will be easy for the con- 
sumer to act on the adver- 
tiser’s recommendations for 
using the product advertised. 

In the field of food com- 
modities, advertisers are 
aware that, despite the ex- 
cellence of their products, 
they must work to offset the 
undermining influence of 
jaded appetites. It is for 
this reason that many food 
advertisers anticipate the 
sales-killing effects of mo- 
notony and, in their adver- 
tising, capitalize on the ap- 
petizing appeal of variety 
through the medium of fea- 
turing their products in 
combination with other at- 
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tractive foods. Examples 
are to be found in the ad- 
vertising of cereals in com- 
bination with fruits. 

Ice cream is another product 
which characteristically lends it- 
self to sales promotion along simi- 
lar lines. Advertising by the in- 
dustry during recent years has, of 
course, done much to clear away 
the misconception that ice cream 
is essentially a summer refresh- 
ment. Instead, the industry has 
successfully hammered home the 
idea that ice cream is a food, ob- 
tainable and..desirable for .con- 
sumption all through the year. 


This Is How the “Four Helps” Are Being 


Advertised in Newspaper Space 


154 


to make himself the subject of a 
consumer survey. He knew that 
when he went to a soda fountain 
he rarely asked for plain ice 
cream. Rather he would ask for 
a strawberry or pineapple sundae 
or some form of ice cream in com- 
bination with fruits or nuts. 

He reasoned that his preferences 
were typical of the tastes of 
others who enjoyed ice cream, a 
reasoning borne out by an obser- 
vation of orders placed at soda 
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Something Has 
Happened to News- 
paper Circulations 

in San Francisco 


AAA mM 


No advertiser can afford to neglect an im- 
mediate investigation of the latest circula- 
tion reports and audits of San Francisco’s 
newspapers. 


The Call is one of the newspapers prepared 
to report NOW the results of the latest 
audit of its actual reader circulation. 


-_ 
SAWN 


FRANCISCOS 
~LEADINCG EVENING 
NEWSPAPER 





One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20 
million people—Member of International News Service, 
Associated Press and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Herbert W. Moloney John H. Lederer 
342 Madison Avenue 326 West Madison Street 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
Ray Miller Karl J. Shull 


5117 General Motors Bldg. Transportation Bldg. 
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fountains. Comparatively few 
people asked for plain ice cream 
which, while appreciated, was not 
as popular as other ice cream 
delicacies possessing additional ap- 
peal because of their individuality 
and the variety obtainable. In 
contrast, ice cream as bought to be 
served at home offered little possi- 
bilities for its being served other 
than in the man- 
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know how they could make thes« 
delicacies at home. How were 
they to make or get supplies of the 
necessary supplementary products? 

These inquiries led Horton tc 
take steps to remedy what it 
recognized as a hindrance to the 
response sought through its adver- 
tising. The result was the addi- 
tion of four products in the form 
of small jars of 





ner in which it f 
was bought. 

It is the habit 
of housewives, 
serving bulk ice 
cream, as distin- 
guished from that 
sold in brick 
form, to buy it 
by the pint or 
quart. When the 
purchase comes 























strawberry, choc- 
olate, pineapple 
and walnut sun- 
dae _ flavorings. 
Each jar makes 
four servings. 
The addition of 
these jars to the 
Horton line met 
with immediate 
approval on the 
part of the retail 


into the home it —=== the Finest Package trade which was 
is divided up and for Your Favorite Ice Cream | afforded a new 
eaten as plates of SS, field of income. 
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these flavors took 
their place in the 
campaign copy 


soda fountain in- J2z:s== Sse tesens which told the 


stead, they would |- new: MORTON ICE-CREAM 00. toe, 


probably express 


housewife that 
, these flavors 








a desire for ice These Individual Packages Have Solved were 
a Problem for the Hostess 


cream in some 
one of the num- 
erous different ways it can be 
served. Accordingly, he decided 
that one way to increase sales for 
home consumption was to tell the 
housewife about the various deli- 
cacies that could be made. His 
observations and experiments have 
been made the foundation of a 
newspaper campaign which the 
Horton company is conducting. 
From the outset it has been the 
purpose of this campaign to 
broaden consumer knowledge with 
reference to the making of ice 
cream delicacies, emphasizing the 
attractiveness and variety of 
the many combinations available 
for selection. Investigation soon 
disclosed the fact that inquiries at 
dealers gave ample evidence that 
the campaign theme met with wide 
approval. It also uncovered a 
weakness. Housewives wanted to 


always 
ready to do their 
duty at a mo- 
ment’s notice. “When guests drop 
in unexpectedly, when you want to 
crown a dinner with a ‘bang-up’ 
dessert, just send out for Horton’s 
Vanilla Ice Cream and give it the 
additional thrill of one of these 
delightful flavors,” is typical of 
the messages given to consumers. 

The addition of these jars was 
one unforeseen consequence in the 
campaign to stimulate wider use 
of Horton’s ice cream. Shortly 
after, need was seen for still an- 
other item. Ice cream bought in 
bulk is spooned out of the con- 
tainer and the conscientious hos- 
tess strives to see that her. por- 
tions favor all her guests equally. 
Imagine the troubles ahead for a 
mother with several children who 
inadvertently dishes out a larger 
portion to one than is the good 
fortune of another to receive. Of 
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Your wealthy = 


| H. knows TOWN & COUNTRY...His buying 


eapacity is limitless...At times he is a gentle soul 
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eredenza made in Mott Street he 
bangs the door...gets sullen about 
Art...rolils down town and buys 
another block of General Motors 


instead...Can you blame him...? 


TOWN & COUNTRY reproduces the 
houses and rooms of his contempo- 
raries...This is Art as he ean sit on 
it...look at it...buy it...He realizes 
that Art does not have to wear the 
wedding ring of Eecentricity...He 
reads TOWN & COUNTRY because 
it proves to him that the stamp of 
the imaginative connoisseur makes 


easily led... But if he is asked to look at a so-so 
modern hanging over a XVIith century Italian 








a better investment than the faux-pas 
of mediocrity...It is just one of the 
many phases that TOWN & COUNTRY 





contributes to expansive living 


SINCE 1925 TOWN & COUNTRY 
> has published in excess of a<4 
> million lines of advertising <4 
ANNUALLY...over 1600 pages 
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SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST 
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The Southwest 
A 6 BILLION 


Must be Served from within 
for Maximum Profits 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 
CENTER 

‘TRANSPORTATION 
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DIstTRIBUTION 
CENTER 

Raw MATERIAL 
CENTER 

PoPULATION 
(Lasor) 
CENTER 

FUEL AND PowER 
CENTER 

INDUSTRIAL 
CENTER 

FINANCIAL 
CENTER 
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MARKET FROM DALLAS—THE CENTER* 
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DOLLAR MARKET 


HE SOUTHWEST is one 

of America’s major mar- 
keting units—with annual buy- 
ing power of more than six 
billion dollars. 


Six billion dollars! Two billion 
dollars more than the annual 
Federal Government budget! 
A billion dollars more than 
the total value of all United 
States exports in 1928! Approxi- 
mately a billion dollars more 
than the total value of world 
wheat production in 1928! Over 
three billion dollars more than 
the value of world cotton pro- 
duction last year! 


The way to make this rich 
market pay you is to serve it 
from within, as the Southwest 
market is isolated by distance 
from most other marketing cen- 
ters. For instance, from Chicago 
it is 1,049 miles to Dallas, the 
center of the Southwest market; 
from New York it is 1,753 miles 
to this center; from San Fran- 
cisco it is 1,945 miles to the 
center; from Atlanta it is 892 
miles. 


More and more companies 
each year “Serve the Growing 
Southwest Market from Dallas 
—the Center.”* The fact that 
1,905 national and sectional 
concerns maintain sales or man- 
ufacturing branches in Dallas 
points to this as the logical dis- 
tribution and industrial center. 


It will pay you to investigate 
thoroughly the manufacturing 
and sales advantages of Dallas 
and the Southwest. We have 
prepared for executives seven 
valuable reports, which will be 
furnished on request. Write us, 
on your business letterhead, for 
your choice of the following: 
No. 1—Market Map of the Southwest 
No. 2—The Southwest—Six Billion 

Dollar Market 
No. 3—Dallas—Distribution Center 
No. 4—Industrial Survey of Dallas 
No. 5—Dallas as a City in Which to 

Live 
No. 6—The Growth of Dallas 
No. 7—Texas Corporation Laws 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


1460 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Dallas 


Dallas 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 


Business — 1,905 


national and section:! 


concerns maintain branches in Da ias. 
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For MAXIMUM PROFITS 
in the SIX BILLION 
DOLLAR Southwest Market 
wees. Serve it from Within 







That means, Concentrate 
your Selling Efforts in 
DALLAS —the Center 


And, for Mazimum Profits 
from your advertising in 


DALLAS—Concentrate in 















Dallas’ Greatest Newspaper 
THE TIMES HERALD 


First in Dallas 


FIRST in Local Advertising 
FIRST in Total Advertising 
FIRST in City Circulation - 
FIRST in Home Delivered Circulation 





The NEW HOME of The Times Herald . . . one 
of the most modern and efficient newspaper 
publishing plants in the country will be ready 
this Summer. 











BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Inc. 


' National Representatives 
MEMBER 100,000 GROUP AMERICAN CITIES 
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course, because of formation, it 
might only appear to be less but 
there still might be a charge of 
being partial. 

The ‘Horton company again saw 
in this situation an opportunity to 
help the housewife make home 
serving of ice cream convenient 
and attractive. The solution ar- 
rived at brought about the second 
unexpected consequence of its 
campaign and another supplemen- 
tary product. A small box was 
designed which is sold in quanti- 
ties to dealers. When filled with 
ice cream these boxes constitute 
individual portions. Following di- 
rections, the housewife takes the 
box and, pressing on the loose bot- 
tom, pushes the contents out, in a 
neat round form, on the serving 
plate. She is now ready to use her 
choice of flavors and offer to her 
guests a dessert pleasing both to 
eye and palate. 

To sum up the developments of 
the campaign, there was, first, copy 
which aimed to educate consumers 
to the fact that ice cream is 
more than a cooling dish; second, 
the addition of the flavors to as- 
sist her in the preparation of ice 
cream desserts, and, third, the ad- 
dition of the small cups as a fur- 
ther convenience. The campaign, 
as it has broadened in scope, has 
produced an encouraging response. 
In the territory in and about 
metropolitan New York, the com- 
pany is addressing its messages to 
consumers through the medium of 
twenty-six newspapers. In addi- 
tion, a booklet is available to those 
requesting copies. This booklet 
carries instructions and recipes. 

The ideas set forth in this edu- 
cational effort are meeting with 
favor from consumers and the 
stimulus given to sales is pleasing 
to the trade. Not only are ice 
cream sales increasing but the im- 
petus given to the supplementary 
Horton products is encouraging 
consumers to leave more money at 
their dealers. 

Increased business is noticeable 
at points where increases were not 
expected and, it is reported, there 
is a large sale of the jars in the 
Sundae Foursome and the small 
cups. These developments, it is 
anticipated, will do much to 
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counteract the winter slump which 
habitually follows the seasonal 
peak reached in summer, when 
plants have to work overtime to 
keep up with demand. It is be- 
lieved that the ability to make ice 
cream desserts in the home will 
act as a stimulant to winter con- 
sumption, thus acting as a solution 
to the traditional problem every 
maker of ice cream has to over- 
come. 





New York University Honors 
James H! McGraw 


James H. McGraw, chairman of the 
board of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, was honored by New York 
University last week when he received 
from that university the degree of doctor 
of commercial science. he degree was 
presented to Mr. McGraw as a “teacher, 
publisher of many technical periodicals 
and broad-minded and far-seeing man 
of business.” 





R. L. Smith with Albert 
Frank Agency 


R. Lloyd Smith, formerly with the 
Maurice H. Needham Company, Chi- 
cago, and, more recently, with the 
Carlstrand-Rook Company, Chicago, has 
joined the Chicago office of Albert 
rank & Company, where he will have 
charge of typography and production. 
Howard V. Kennington, who is suc- 
ceeded as production manager, has be- 
come an account executive. 





To Direct Campaign for 
Western Growers 


The Western Growers Protective 
Association has appointed the Archer 
Advertising Company, Cincinnati, to 
direct an advertising campaign on Ice- 
berg head _ lettuce. Plans for this cam- 
paign, which will start in the fall, call 
for the use of newspapers and maga- 
zines. 





Lane Bryant Advances 
David Abeles 


David Abeles, formerly advertising 
manager of Lane Bryant, Inc., New 
York, has been made mapager of the 


Brooklyn store of that company. He 
has been with Lane Bryant for ten 
years. 





Death of E. A. Kendrick 


Edward A. Kendrick, until recently 
president of the Redfield-Kendrick-Odell 
Company, Inc., New York, printing and 
engraving, died recently at New York. 
He was sixty-two years. of age. 
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You command, 

through us, a tremendous 
amount of musical mate- 
rial in planning radio pro- 
grams for your clients. 
{We maintain a complete 
musical library contain- 
ing thousands of arrange- 
ments and orchestrations 
of popular and light classi- 
cal music, complete opera 
scores and other types of 
music. This library rep- 
resents years of musical 
effort and the expenditure 
of approximately a quarter 
of a million dollars. From 
it is taken the special 
music which makes up the 
Judson programs and gives 
to them their distinctive 
touch. 
{This library is your 
source of musical material. 
The purpose of our or- 
ganization is to assist you 
agency men in utilizing 
the broadcast medium for 
your clients. 


JUDSON 


RADIO PROGRAM 


CORPORATION 
Steinway Building 
NEW YORK CITY 





CHICAGO OFFICE 














Tribune Tower Chicago, lll. 
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Research on Type Faces Is 
Completed 


DEPARTMENT OF PsyCHOLOGY 
Tue University or NortH Carorin, 
Cuapet Hitt, June 5, 1929, 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have appreciated very much your 
letter of last fall giving informati: 
concerning the present investigations 
that have been made on type fac 
We have completed the research 
which I spoke. 

The clippings that you sent we: 
carefully read and proved to be 
great value in guiding us. As a mat 
ter of fact, from the Printers’ In 
Publications we have gained more i: 
formation than from any single sourc: 
This is evident in the bibliograph 
published in our report. 

Thanking you again for your c 
operation for helping make this investi 
gation a success. 

Epwarp RoNnprHALer, Jr. 





New Account for Paris and 
Peart 


The Silverfill Manufacturing Com 
pany, Boston, maker of Silverfill, a 
plating and cleaning polish, has ap 
pointed Paris & Peart, New York ad 
vertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. Magazines, newspapers 
and radio will be used 





R. A. Renick Joins “Good 
Housekeeping” 


Ralph A. Renick, formerly classi 
fied advertising manager of the Omaha, 
Neb., Bee-News, an more recently, 
with the national advertising depart 
ment of the New York American, has 
been appointed to the advertising staff 
of Good Housekeeping, New York. 





Appoints M. P. Gould Agency 


The Lukutate Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York, manufacturer of Luku- 
tate, a health food, has appointed the 
M. P. Gould Company, advertising 
agency, of that city to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspapers and health 
publications are being used. 





Frank Cherry, Jr., Joins Texas 
Company 
Frank Cherry, Jr., formerly assis 
tant art director of Cross & La 
Beaume, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has joined the advertising staff 
of the Texas Company, New York. 





U. of P. Elects Curtis to 
Board of Trustees 


The board of trustees of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania has_ elected 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis to its board. 
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Telling the people in 
rural districts where they 
can buy your product 





CI In Kansas alone, for in- 

stance, you can place a con- 

stantly available record of your 

dealer outlets in 140,000 homes and 
places of business 


AN ImPorTANT feature of the Bell Sys- 
tem Trade Mark Merchandising Ser- 
vice is that it reaches both farm and 
city. Manufacturers can use it to direct 
buyers in rural districts to dealers in 
the nearest town, just as they can use 
it to inform townspeople of their 


neighborhood retail outlets. 


_ In Kansas, 64.6 per cent of the people 
live on farms. The state creates 
$1,700,000,000 in new wealtheach year. 


To reach this great market, an auto- 
mobile manufacturer is using the Trade 
Mark Merchandising Service to place 
information about his dealers and 
service stations in 102,804 Kansas 
homes and businesses. A radio 
company is reaching 81,858; a 
washing machine firm, 26,662; a 
tire manufacturer, 140,950. They 





are also using the service proportion- 
ately in other sections of the country. 


The Trade Mark Merchandising Ser- 
vice consists of listing in Bell System 
Classified Telephone Directories, for 
the convenient reference of the buyi ing 
public, the name of the product, its 
trade mark and the names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of local dealers. 
This Service is available in 14,500,000 
homes and places of business through- 
out the country. 


The flexibility of the Service makes 
it valuable to manufacturers with 
widely differing problems of merchan- 
dising. It can be specifically applied 
to those towns in which they have 
dealer representation. 


Your local Bell Company will be 
glad to show you how the Service can 
aid your own business. Telephone the 
Business Office. Or write to the 
Trade Mark Service Manager, 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York City. 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


THE NEW SERVICE IN YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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Showmanship 


From the loud ballyhoo of 
the “Pitch Man” hawkin 
his corn cure, to the capes 
artistry of Walter Hampden 
playing “Cyrano,” is a far 
cry, and yet each has one 
thing in common upon which 
rests his success. Each has 
learned the art of showman- 
ship. 


To surround a mundane 
product with showmanship 
—a sales story that is inter- 
esting—vitally interesting— 
is the job that we set out to 
accomplish for progressive 
manufacturers in Southern 
New England. 








THE 
MANTERNACH 
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_Advertis ing, 
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55 ALLYN STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Concerning Conventions 





Feperat Apvertistinc AGency, Lp. 
Lonpon, Ont., CANADA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

May I express to you not only my 
own gratification but that of all of ou: 
own club and the entire Advertising 
Affiliation at your splendid covering of 
the Advertisin liation Convention 
here on May 17th and 18th. 

Although not the largest convention 
in the advertising world, I have always 
found Affiliation Conventions to be 
very businesslike and invariably kept 
down to brass tacks and I may say 
that the London convention was n 
exception. 

e appreciated the visit of your 
representative and while I did not meet 
him personally, others of our mem 


bers did. 
T. H. Yutt. 


I’ is gratifying to us, always, to 
be told that our staff repre- 
sentative has been faithful in re- 
porting a convention. Some con- 
ventions seem to require a diplo- 
mat in attendance, as well as a 
trained reporter. At others, an 
observer is all that is needed, for 
nothing must be reported, under 
pain of excommunication. At still 
others it was formerly true that a 
bibulous representative was apt to 
learn the thoughts of the important 
delegates in a way that beat his 
sober competitors hands down. 
This is not so today—at least not 
to the extent it was formerly. 
We have had a list compiled of 
the conventions relating more spe- 
cifically to advertising that were 
reported by Printers’ INK in one 
year. It is not tremendously large, 
containing only thirty-five names 
of associations, but even that small 
number would mean a convention 
every ten days, if they were strung 
out end to end throughout the year. 
And there is always the discon- 
certing thought that maybe some 
important convention has _ been 
omitted. Anyhow, the list is ap- 
pended.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Association of National Advertisers. 

American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. eo 

Lithographers’ National Association. 

Association of Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives. : 

International Advertising Association 
and district conventions. 

Advertising Affiliation. 

Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

Canadian Association of Advertising 
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Last 
showing why no other medium can 
equal School Book Covers on any or 
all of these points: 


1. Complete Coverage, (See P. I., April 18th). 
2. Exclusive Coverage, (See P. I., May 2nd). 
3. Dealer Effect, (See P. I., May 16th). 

4. Highest Selectivity, (See P. I., June 6th). 
5. Lowest Rates, (See below). 
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of a series of advertisements 


When Young & Rubi- 
cam and N. W. Ayer 
& Son put their 
names on the dotted line for 
their clients, you can figure 
it’s a good thing! 


Lowest Rates 


VEN if it were possible for you to buy space in any 

other juvenile medium which would enable you to 
reach every child in a city of 75,000, for instance, or any 
other community, the expense would be prohibitive. But 
with Peabody School Book Covers you can get your mes- 
sage into the home of every school child in that city of 
75,000, every day, at a cost of only $112.50 a month! Get 
your reservation in now while there’s still time to pick the 
cities in which you are most interested. 


Peabody School Book Covers differ from all others 
because they are endorsed and distributed by a great 
educational institution, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., into whose Endowment 
Fund go the profits. This gets for them not only an 
exclusive, nation-wide circulation, but insures for them 
active support on the part of teachers and principals 
everywhere. Printed in 1, 2, 3, or 4 colors, Distribution 
guaranteed. 


Send for sample cover and rates, An interesting brochure 
covering the ““S Statements” will also be mailed on request. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING CO. 
George D. Bryson, Preside: 


4 nm, President 


~¥ 55 West 42nd St. 2 New York City 
Publishers’ Representatives Specializing in the Juvenile Field 
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The Century...The Broadway...The Golden 


State...The Overland...Four of the dozens 
of superb trains operated daily on Amer- 
ican Railroads. e To represent these four 
and their many sisters, in type as power- 
ful, as clean cut, as distinguished as the 
trains themselves, has hitherto been rather 
a problem. e With FUTURA BOLD, however, 
conveying the same energetic, abstract and 
logical qualities, this problem fades to the 
vanishing point. e Never was there a type 
better suited to present the message of not 
only the railroads but also the heavy in- 
dustries, than this 


FUTURA 


the type of today 
and tomorrow 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY-INC 
235-247 East 45th Street, New York City 
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Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 


tion. 
National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association. 

Paint & Varnish Advertising Sales 
Conference. 

National Conference of Business 
Mail Users. 

American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 

Pacific Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 

Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America. 

Poster Advertising Association. 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, Inc. 
Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion. 

American Association of Photo- 
Engravers. 

irect Mail Advertising Association. 
Association of Canadian Advertisers. 
Insurance Advertising Conference. 
Advertising Specialty Association. 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 

Financial Advertisers’ Association. 
Inland Press Association. 
Agricultural Publishers’ Association. 
Better Letters Association. 

Theatre Advertising Publishers’ 
Association. 

Screen Advertisers’ Association. 
_ Public Utilities Advertising Associa- 
tion. - 

National Publishers’ Association. 
Association of Classified Advertising 
Managers. 

American Community Advertisers’ 
Association. 

British Advertising Association. 


Philadelphia Office for 
Doremus Agency 


Doremus & Company, advertising 
agency, have opened an office at Phila- 
delphia, which will take over the adver- 
tising business formerly conducted by 
the Philadelphia News Bureau. For 
many years the late C. W. Barron 
owned the Philadelphia News Bureau, 
which published a daily financial news- 
paper in addition to operating a 
financial advertising agency. Since the 
death of Mr. Barron ast fall, the 
Philadelphia News Bureau has been 
consolidated with Dow, Jones & Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Barron was presi- 
dent. The paper is now ow! issued 
under the name of the Philadelphia 
Financial Journal. 





Buys Niagara Falls Agency 


A. C. Hancock has resigned as 
assistant secretary of the Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce 
and has purchased Ideaservice, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. 


Joins Evans, Kip & Hackett 
John K. Churchill has joined the 
staff of Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He 
will do research work in the Indus- 
trial Economics Division of that 
agency. 
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This was all right 
in the olden days — 





So were stage-coaches, ink-horns 
and quill pens. But times 
change, and with them the ap- 
purtenances for doing business. 

Yet some men who wouldn’t 
think of using obsolete machin- 
ery in their plants cling to the 
same letterhead they’ve used for 
the past fifteen, thirty or sixty 
years, merely because it’s well 
known among their customers. 

A concern can outgrow its let- 
terhead just as surely as it out- 
grew the little place in which 
it started business. 

Your letterhead visualizes you 
to the man who gets it. If it 
looks old-fashioned, he may 
think you are. He cannot be 
expected to know that your 
plant is second to none in effi- 
ciency of personnel and mod- 
ernity of equipment. 

Many of the country’s largest 
—and oldest—firms are changing 
from the old-style letterhead to 
one that represents them more 
fittingly; an exclusively designed 
letterhead that visualizes their 
business accurately, forcefully 
and without the sacrifice of 
dignity. In short: A letter- 
head that helps sell their goods 
and service. 

We have a portfolio of speci- 
mens we'll be glad to send in- 
terested executives. 


MONROE 
LETTERHEAD 
CORPORATION 


1010 Green Ave., 167 N. Union St., 
Huntsville, Ala. Akron, 0. 
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rom the 
LAYOUT 

to the finished 

ILLUSTRATION 


Id 


artists cooperating up 
in the Pent House at 
IS East 48 Street to 
render a service to 
Advertising Agencies, 


CARL MUELLER 
ANTHONY HANSEN 
DOROTHY SCHNELLOCK 
FRANZ FELIX 
JOHN HAMMER 
LESTER GREENWOOD 
RE MARC 
JOHN ROSENFELD 
JAMES A. WADDELL 
RICHARD CARR YOUNG 
WILLIAM E. FINK 
M. B. HELMER 
EDWIN W. BELL 
LOU NUSE 
STANLEY COOPER 
J. W. RASKOPF 
J. K. MURRAY 


Konor & Peters 
New York City 
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Porter Agency to Handle All 
Colonial Airways Account 


The Porter Corporation, Boston ac- 
vertising agency, which has _ bee: 
directing the advertising of Colonia 

ir Transport’s New York-Boston 
passenger service, has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of the entir- 
Colonial transportation system, whic) 
includes the Colonial Western Airways 
Ltd. An _ advertising campaign * i 
planned on the new lines to be opened 
this summer from New York and Bos:- 
ton to Bar Harbor and Buffalo to 
Toronto. 


Appoints A. Eugene Michel 
and Staff 


Quasi-Arc, Inc., New York, manu 
facturer of specially-covered electrodes 
and equipment for electric arc welding, 
has appointed A. Eugene Michel and 
Staff, New York advertising agency, t 
direct an advertising campaign in whic! 
business papers and direct mail will 
be used. 








“Machine Design” Appoints 
L. E. Jermy 


Laurence E. Jermy has been ap- 
pointed managing editor of Machine 
Design, Cleveland, which, as recently 
reported, will start publication in Sep 
tember. He formerly was with the 
American Machine & Foundry Com- 


pany, Brooklyn, N. Lf 


W. E. Edwards Joins Grover 
Agency 

Walter E. Edwards, formerly Central 
advertising manager of Rock Products, 
Cleveland, is now associated with the 
William J. Grover Company, Lima, 
Ohio, advertising agency, as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales engineering and 
promotion. 





National Cash Register Has 
Record Sales 


The National Cash Register Com- 
any, Dayton, Ohio, reports sales for 
ay, 1929, of more than $4,500,000, 
the largest volume of any month in its 
history. Sales for the last day of the 
month totaled $1,000,000. 





Stellings Agency Joins 
Lynn Ellis Group 


The E. G. Stellings Company, Inc., 
Wilmington and Greensboro, N. C., ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the Lynn 
Ellis group of advertising agencies. 


Seattle Building Group Ap- 


points Miss E. M. Izzard 


Miss E. M. Izzard has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Buildings Group, Seattle, succeed- 
ing Miss Katherine Wilson, resigned. 


Jt 
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In May, 1929 


The Press-Guardian carried 208 exclusive accounts, 
according to the detailed reports of DeLisser 
Brothers, newspaper accountants. 


In addition to this excellent showing, The Press- 
Guardian was used in 89 per cent. of all other pur- 
chases involving the use of more than one news- 
paper. 


All of which proves by example that in the 
Paterson, New Jersey, market the “keystone 
buy” is— 


The Paterson Press- Guardian 


(Member 100,000 Group of American Cities) 


Nat. Reps.,,.#mall, Spencer & Levings, New York, Boston, Chicago 
George H. Payne, Inc., Los Angeles, San Francisco 























PRIZES for Sales Contests 
— PREMIUMS for Dealers, 


Clerks, Consumers, Agents 


Operated by an organization having a continuous record in this field of over 25 years 


Complete Individualized Services 


Individual catalogs to fit every need, Customers pay only for prizes and premiums 
actually ordered out and delivered, guaranteed against loss or damage. etails at- 
tended to in our establishment, without bother to clients. Shipments made under 
labels of customers. These facilities are now available to a few additional concerns 
of standing. State nature of business. 


Let Others Tell You About Us 


Booklet No. 6, “Expert Testimony,” reproducing letters of endorsement from: 
Lever Brothers Co. The J. B. Williams Co. Sheffield Milk Co. 
Union Supply Co. (U. S. Steel Corp.) World Star Knitting Co. 
McCormick & Co. International Magazine Co. (Hearst Publications ) 
and scores of other nationally known companies 

















Information sent by mail upon request. 
No representative will call without an 


favitenlon "Astech coupon to your letter: | NAMB cr .vyecocche. dbensbagnerngeees 

head and mail. Re Re eee a 
THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 

E. W. Porter, President I hi. Fin 5 dn Sn oben eee ven 

9 West 18th Street, New York City ROE SL SORES 
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2 
3 
of your 
office 
tries to 
run the 
business 
during 


vacations 


Office staffs are about % normal dur- 
ing the vacation period and no form 
of substitute can replace the brains 
of business on a holiday. The Edi- 
phone is the one and only office too! 
you can depend upon to double the 
capacity of individuals and keep 
business moving as usual with de- 
pleted forces. 

Let us prove this at your desk. 
Telephone “The Ediphone,” your 
City, and ask for the book, “An Eas 
Way to Chart YéurCorrespondence. 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J, 








Radio Program Monday Evenings 
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Death of Charles E. Kennedy 


Charles E. Kennedy, formerly editc 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer and, mor 
recently, advertising manager of the Te 
ling-Belle Vernon Company, Clevelan: 
Ice Cream Company, died recently. H 
was in his seventy-third year. 

Mr. Kennedy became editorial hea 
and co-director of the Plain Dealer wit! 
Elbert H. Baker, now president of th 
Plain Dealer Publishing Company. H: 
served as a reporter on the old Cleve 
land Leader, managing editor of Mari 
Hanna’s Cleveland erald, and busi 
ness manager of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. He was editor of the Plai: 
Dealer from 1898 to 1907. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Ken 
nedy was a director of the Nationa 
Refining Company, Cleveland. For th« 
last twenty years, he directed advertis 
ing campaigns for several large New 
York firms and then was recalled t 
Cleveland to take charge of advertising 
for the ice cream concern. From 190 
to 1920 he was a member of the board 
of the Cleveland Public Library. Fou 
years ago he published a book of mem 
oirs entitled “50 Years of Cleveland 
in which he reviewed his career as a 
newspaper man and traced the city’s 
growth in a half-century. 


Fairchild to Advertise New 
Line of Biplanes 


Beginning with the July issue of avia 
tion business papers, the Fairchild Avia 
tion Company, Farmingdale, N. Y., will 
conduct an advertising campaign using 
four-page two-color inserts and color 
pages, to advertise to the aviation field 
the new line of Fairchild KR_ biplanes 
which have been added to Fairchild 
ie by the acquisition of the 

reider-Reisner Aircraft Corporation, 
Hagerstown, 








Returns to Bloomington, III., 
“Pantagraph” 

Joseph Bunting will become circula 
tion manager of the Bloomington, IIl., 
Pantagraph, on June 24. He will suc 
ceed Stewart T. Macdonald, who will 
join Whitlock and Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Bunting resumes his former po- 
sition with the Pantagraph, with which 
he was previously associated for seven- 
teen years. 


Mohawk Radio Elects Otto 
Frankfort 


Otto Frankfort, for the last four 
years vice-president in charge of sales 
and advertising for the All American 
Mohawk Corporation, Chicago radio 
manufacturer, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the company. 


Joins Frank H. Jones 


Frank H. Deane, formerly Boston 
representative of the Livermore 
Knight Company, Inc., Providence, R. I., 
has joined Frank H. Jones, Boston, ad- 
vertising. 
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He is a great copy writer 
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—but he eK help 


He paints pictures with words— 
good pictures too. You can almost 
see what he describes. You al- 
most see its beauty of line—you 
almost understand how it works. 


Add pictures to his words and you 
do see it—you do understand. For 
words are the sales talk—pictures 
the demonstration. 


Is there any need to restrict the 
use of pictures to newspapers, 
magazines and booklets? Why not 
put them in sales letters—the most 
universal form of advertising—the 
most important? 


Once we struggled along without 


automobiles, airplanes, electric 
refrigerators and oil burners, and 


T 


ILLUST 






we also managed to sell goods with 
letters that contained nothing but 
words. 


But now that Two-Text is available 
everywhere, there is no reason why 
letters should be pictureless. In 
Two-Text we provide a letter paper 
which furnishes a bond surface for 
the typewritten message—a coated 
surface for the illustrations. A 
paper that is opaque—that folds 
without cracking. 


The Handbook will probably sug- 
gest to you many ways in which 
you can use illustrated letters to 
advantage. The book, with sample 
sheets of Two-Text, mailed free on 


request. Standard Paper Manufac- 
turing Company, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

R PAPER 


BOND. for the LETTER SIDE — COATED, for the ILLUSTRATED SIDE 
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4 Color Covers 


--enew exterior beauty | 
for a home magazine of distinction a 





BEGINNING with the August num- 
ber, the front and back covers of “Columbia” as 
will be printed in four colors. of 


We are taking this step as the finest im- . 
provement we can make in a magazine a 
already distinguished for the diversified and “f 
cultural character of its content. pa 


“Columbia” will thus possess an exterior Te 
beauty worthy of the enlightening and en- “ 
tertaining reading which every issue brings ess 
to over 700,000 homes. oe 

U1 
More than 2,500,000 readers will look for- spi 
ward to the first appearance of their maga- - 
zine in its new four color dress. And Eq 
“Columbia” for August and subsequent lif 
issues, with this enhanced appeal and reader tiv 
interest, presents an opportunity which dis- - 
cerning national advertisers may profitably put 
grasp. a 


(COLUMBIA . 


A NATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY Mt 


Published and printed by the Knights of Columbus in their own thr 
plant at New Haven, Connecticut por 
DAVID J. GILLESPIE, Advertising Director Fri 


Eastern Office: 25 W. 43rd St.. New York 


THOMAS W. ARUNDEL, Western Manager a 
Office: 134 So. La Salle St., Chicago R 


Ine. 


























Twenty-One First Principles of 
Layout 


An Outline for the Improvement of Advertising Arrangement 


By Richard Surrey 


THE first and most practical 

e consideration is that of the re- 
lation of the proposed scheme of de- 
sign to the shape, size and graphic 
possibilities of the media selected. 

Design for the purposes of ad- 
vertising should not be considered 
as something to be applied to each 
piece individually, but as a scheme 
of presentation or display that will 
be flexible enough to permit adap- 
tation to every size and shape 
offered within the scope of the 
media selected, without losing the 
“family resemblance” that should 
exist throughout the whole cam- 
paign. 

2. Instead of considering Layout 
Technique as a process of addi- 
tion (putting together of units), 
it is more easily grasped as a proc- 
ess of division (dividing the space 
to be used into proportions that 
are interesting im themselves). 
Units then fall naturally into these 
space divisions. 

The most interesting and dra- 
matic space divisions are unequal. 
Equality is not interesting. It is 
inequality and struggle that make 
life—and layouts—vital and attrac- 
tive. By dividing space unequally, 
either vertically or horizontally, 
you put in opposition a little space 
putting up a fight with a big space. 
The horizontal is not as dramatic 
or dynamic as the vertical, because 
nothing is as interesting lying down 
as it is standing up. 

3. In addition to dividing the 
space interestingly the arrangement 
of units within the spaces provided 
should be related to the psychology 
f reader attention, which suggests 
three main areas of unequal im- 
portance—the Focus, Field and 
Fringe. The focal point is just 
ibove the exact center—the opti- 
cal center—to which the eye nat- 





Reprinted by courtesy of author and 
publisher from “Layout Techniques in 
Advertising,” (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1929). 
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urally leaps. Surrounding this 
point is a wider area of less at- 
traction, called the Field, and it is 
in this area that interest in the 
whole proposition must be created, 
otherwise the eye will pass down- 
ward and outward and your chance 
at reader response will be lost. 
Outside the Field is the remainder 
of the provided space, which we 
may call the Fringe. The unguided 
eye does not often loiter in this 
suburban district, and consequently 
it is imperative to employ some 
kind of pointing device to guide the 
reader’s attention to those units that 
occupy the Fringe. 

4. The advertising designer must 
place his emphasis where the ad- 
vertiser wants it, and yet so ar- 
range this emphasis that the total 
effect is not lopsided, inharmonious 
or unpleasing. Unit Arrangement 
should therefore be considered first 
from the standpoint of the unit of 
greatest emphasis. 

The unit of greatest emphasis 
should be placed in relation to that 
point in the layout where the most 
dynamic line of space division 
comes closest to the Focus spot. 
Whenever possible the design 
should be so arranged that the unit 
to be emphasized should appear 
naturally placed at this point. This 
implies a careful study of natural 
emphasis, so that “interest rela- 
tions” and “spatial relations” (space 
divisions) merge logically into one 
another. 

5. A dynamic space division can 
be arrived at by drawing a line to 
the left of center and natural em- 
phasis can be achieved by placing 
the main unit at the point where 
this line comes closest to the Focus ; 
but this might still lead to a tame 
advertisement if the main unit is 
placed horizontally with the other 
units in static instead of dynamic 
relation to it. The design can be 
made more dynamic by throwing 
the main unit off balance, yet main- 
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* 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta has highest 
Business expectation of 
any American City. 


Roger Babson forecasts a_ ris- 
ing scale of monthly business 
in Atlanta, reaching 145% in 
September. 


That is his topmost figure for 
any city. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


Leading advertising 
agencies repeatedly 
request our style 
of printing. WHY? 
Write for samples. 





Bey 


Py, 


( S So) 


CURRIER PRESS 


CURRIER 


& HARFORD - LIMITED 
460 WEST 34- NEW YORK 
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taining an equilibrium throughout 
the layout by the disposition of the 
other masses. 

When the layout is permanently 
and perfectly balanced you -have 
the static equilibrium of the tele- 
graph pole. When the layout is 
“off balance” you have the dynamic 
equilibrium of a man walking or 
running or dancing. And there can 
be no question as to which is more 
fascinating—a telegraph pole or 
a man balancing on top of a tele- 
graph pole. Unit arrangement, 
therefore, should attempt to ap- 
proximate to the allure of the 
rugged, struggling, actively living 
and balancing thing. 

6. Here are twelve things that 
can be changed in each piece of 
copy in a campaign. Unless you 
change them all at once there will 
be enough recognizable elements 
remaining to maintain continuity 
throughout a campaign, if you de- 
sire it. 

. Size of space. 

Shape of space. 

Number of units in layout. 
. Arrangement of units. 
Size of type. 

. Family of type. 
Arrangement of type. 

. Shape of illustrations. 

. Technique of illustrations. 
Border. 

. Firm or trade name. 

. Trade-mark, 


Nor owen Wbwhrre 


— i ee 


7. When the heading is to be 
hand-lettered the sense of the 
words should be studied in order 
to give the phrase a roll, a swing 
or a flash-like effect appropriate 
in some way to the thought it con- 
tains. 

8. The layout should be planned 
before the shape and size of the 
illustration is determined, not vice- 
versa. The layout itself should 
possess some basic form, and then 
the shape of all the units, includ- 
ing the illustration, will fall into 
oroper relationships with each other 
and with the whole. 

9. The illustration should not 
look complete without the text or 
be completely cut off and isolated 
from the text. If there is need for 
text then the picture should be defi- 
nitely connected with it. 

10. When the advertisement is 
built around the product the “ac- 
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Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Publishers Representatives 


Announce 


The opening of their new 
Pacific Coast offices 
in 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
433 So. Spring St. 206 Chronicle Bldg. 


The managers of these offices are 


San Francisco—VINCENT D. ELY 
Los Angeles—J. E. CRESMER 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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Vizualizer and 
Art Director 


seeks a new connection 


where his eleven years of in- 
tensive, practical, national 
advertising experience may 
be put to the best advantage 


where his ability to create 
attractive and salable 
roughs will be most useful 


and where his pleasing per- 
sonality, general knowledge 
of modern advertising, pep 
and stamina will be most ap- 
preciated. 


Remuneration on a_ very 
equitable free lance basis. 


**R,”’ Box 96, Printers’ Ink 








GILBERT P. 
FARRAR 


Consulting 
e Typographer 


DESIGNER OF 
MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
GRAYBAR BLDG: NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 5318 
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tivity” of the product and the ac- 
tivity of a scheme of design should 
be closely linked. This can most 
easily be achieved by thinking in 
terms of spatial relations, first, and 
of interest relations, second, plac- 
ing the product in dynamic equi- 
librium at “the angle of use” or 
some other “active” position along 
the main line of a space division 
already planned. 

11. Three units of layout are 
usually considered essential in any 
advertisement — Illustration, Text 
and Trade Name. In all but ex- 
ceptional cases the number of em- 
phasized units can be reduced from 
three to two by making the trade 
name or mark an integral part of 
the illustration. This is the sim- 
plest instance of “economy of 
means” which should be constantly 
employed to reduce units by “tele- 
scoping”’—by putting one unit in- 
side another. The trade name or 
mark can be made to mark the 
product, the product can be shown 
in its package, the package can be 
given an important place in the 
illustration, and the illustration can 
be made the dominant feature of 
the advertisement, with a single 
unit of text as its only competitor 
for attention within the advertise- 
ment. 

12. The trade character is one of 
the most valuable units to the lay- 
out man because it can be made 
alive, active and moving, and thus 
inform the whole layout with life. 
The projected lines of its activity 
or movement can often be made 
the basis of interesting space di- 
visions into which the other units 
can be placed. 

13. If a border is inevitable there 
should be a “gate” in it—some kind 
of break—by means of which the 
reader’s eye can get in and out 
of your composition. The border 
can be made a little less than use- 
less if it performs the function of 
some other unit—product, package, 
illustration, trade-mark—thus con- 
tributing to economy of means or 
“telescoping” of units. 

14. Ornament, properly planned, 
can possess as great, if not greater, 
thematic value through a campaign 
than a trade-mark. If an appro- 
priate and flexible unit of orna- 
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What About Your 1930 
Selling Plans? 


ILL they be simply a rehash of your 1928 and 1929 poli- 
cies and plans and methods? 


Will they be based oa hunches or snap judgment as to what 
has happened, is happening, or is going to happen in your 


market? 


Will they be the result of inspiration, or intriguing new ideas 
brought in by your advertising agency or your star salesmen? 


—OR will you play safe this year 
and find out through scientific in- 
vestigation and analysis just what 
changes are taking place in the buy- 
ing, selling and use of your products, 
and your competitors’; and the rea- 
sons for those changes—and then 
revise your plans and policies to 
conform with such proven facts and 
new intelligence? 


You probably do not need to be 
sold the idea of competent market 
research as applied to your own 
business— of getting facts instead of 
making guesses in formulating your 
selling and advertising plans. 


But possibly you do not recognize 
this pertinent point—that a well- 
organized survey takes time — not 
only for field work, or the gathering 
of information, but even more for 
adequate preparation and compre- 
hensive analysis. 


If you are going to secure the facts 
you need for your 1930 plans, there 
is no time to be lost in getting 
started, 


This month you are planning va- 
cations. You will come back from 


your vacations with renewed energy 
to plunge into 1930 planning. You 
may combine that renewed energy 
with the advantage of new facts and 
a new point of view on your mar- 
keting requirements if you schedule 
your market survey in advance of 
the summer months. 


The Eastman organization is na- 
tionally recognized for its wide ex- 
perience in market research, and for 
the unbiased authority of its reports. 
An Eastman report brings you a clear 
and concise analysis of your markets 
and marketing requirements with 
definite clean-cut recommendations, 
equally free from selfish interest on 
our own part and from any disposi- 
tion to cater to personal interests or 
prejudices of your own organization. 


Where advertising considerations 
are involved we bring to bear upon 
them a long and thorough experi- 
ence in advertising completely di- 
vorced from any present advertising 
connections or interests. Many of 
the leading advertising agencies em- 
ploy and recommend the Eastman 
service in market research for that 
reason. 


R. O. EASTMAN, Incorporated 


Marketing counsel based on current an- 
alysis rather than obsolete experience 


113 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


360 No. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY, INC. 
ANNOUNCES THE ADDITION 
To ITs EXECUTIVE STAFF OF 
W. ARTHUR COLE + «+ «+ «+ «+ Vice President 
HARRY E. HOUGHTON . « Account Executive 


W. ARTHUR COLE 
VICE PRESIDENT 
in Charge of Production 


ry 


For five years Manager of Art and 
Mechanical Production, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New 





York. Fortwo years, Vice President, The Corman Com- 
pany, New York. Former President of the American 


Institute of Graphic Arts. 


HARRY E. HOUGHTON 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


y 


Formerly Manager of Life Insur- 





ance Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion, Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. General Sales Manager, The Sesamee 
Company, Hartford. Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Specialist, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit. 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY, INC. 


130 WEST 42ND STREET... «Advertising... NEW YORK 
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ment is selected in the first place, 
it can be duplicated and extended 
and varied and repeated and made 
to fit into the decorative scheme 
of every piece of advertising util- 
ized. 

15. The form of a coupon in an 
advertisement should be determined 
by what it has to contain and what 
its aim is. And in designing the 
complete advertisement this form 
should not be too elaborately 
weaved into the total design, but 
should be allowed to overbalance 
it, thus suggesting that it is a part 
of the advertisement to be re- 
moved. 

16. If Pointing Devices are 
needed in a layout to carry interest 
from the main unit to lesser ones 
in the area we have called the 
Fringe, the aim should be to use one 
of the actual units involved, rather 
than an arbitrary arrow or some 
such device, and by tilting it pro- 
duce the same effect. This means 
of pointing is another instance of 
economy of means. 

17. Always leave space white un- 
less you are absolutely certain that 
what you are going to put in it 
serves some useful purpose, con- 
tributing to the attention-arresting 
or sales-stimulating power of the 
advertisement. You cannot manip- 
ulate white space. All you can 
manipulate are the lines, forms, 
panels, or what not, that cross and 
fill it. If these forms are made as 
simple and active as possible it 
should not be necessary to clutter 
the space surrounding them with 
additional trivial units. 

18. The most cogent reason for 
Backgrounds is to help the prospect 
visualize what the product does for 
him, and this should be borne in 
mind when designing backgrounds 
for other reasons—for contrast, or 
for emphasis, or for the purpose 
of pulling together a number of 
units which must be illustrated sep- 
arately. 

19. The complete, definite, wholly 
enclosed and isolated object is no 
longer as interesting as it used to 
be; it is what has happened to it 
—its history—the events that have 
contributed to its existence—that 
count today. In terms of Layout 
this means that the old tight, static, 
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A STRANGE 
PROPOSAL 


I am President of a patent 


_ holding company, which, by 


agreement, licenses the use 
of its product to a few cus- 
tomers all secured. A hand- 
ful of employees can now 
handle the routine. My in- 
come from stock owned will 
average $17,000 yearly. I 
draw no salary for I origi- 
nated the Company in ex- 
change for stock. My last 
salaried position was $20,000 
a year as Sales and Pub- 
licity Executive. 


Business has required me to know 
almost equally as well, the 48 
states, and cities from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, Canada to the 
Gulf, and the “other side.” 


You ask, “Well, what’s it all 
about?” The answer is, my busi- 
ness doesn’t need me now. And 
the fact is I am happier when or- 
ganizing, hiring men, working with 
them in the field, developing new 
plans, analyzing, handling promo- 
tion matter, doing things, hitting 
the old ball square on the nose. 


So I ask, “Have you a job open?” 
Am experienced in tangibles and 
intangibles, and service. I’d like an 
Agency Contact position. Have a 
wide acquaintance, but believe this 
ad will widen possibilities. The job 
must be intriguing. Compensation 
secondary (even commission), I 
mean it. I want an acceptable job 
to fill the best years from my 
present 38 ’til the bell tolls. And 
I’m ready right now! Strictly con- 
fidential on both sides, of course. 


Address “J,”” Box 247, 


Printers’ Ink 
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To a Manufacturer 
Who Wants New 
York Distribution 


I want a product to sell in the 
Metropolitan Market. 


My education and training have 
been mechanical and my business 
experience has been selling and mer- 
chandising mechanical products. 


I am qualified to represent as Sales- 
man or as Salesmanager some man- 
ufacturer who wants more New 
York business. 


I have recently sold my interest in a 
successful company that was consoli- 
dated with national organization and 
am anxious for a new undertaking, 


I am 34 years old, in excellent health 
and ready to tackle a hard job. 

I will supply satisfactory references and 
proof of former work, well and successfully 
performed. 


I am more interested in the opportunity 
offered than in immediate remuneration. 


Address “W,” Box 240, Printers’ Ink 
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symmetrical forms—imitating dead 
and still objects—are no longer in- 
teresting. The lines must not 
merely act as enclosures for the 
text matter (type mortices) or 
borders, they must do something 
or go somewhere, they must have 
vitality and direction. In a word, 
modern Layout is dynamic. 

20. Odd perspectives tend to 
break up rigidity. The quickly re- 
ceding lines suggest and encour- 
age the sprawling of the illustra- 
tion all through the layout, form- 
ing a path through it rather than 
a stopping place. And the strong 
direction of the lines—diagonals 
mostly—tends to discourage the en- 
closing of the illustration in a 
border, a practice which imme- 
diately tightens up the whole com- 
position. 

21. Brilliant lighting produces 
lines and areas that are dynamic. 
Light rarely falls in a direct ver- 
tical, and practically never proceeds 
horizontally. Areas of shadow 
most naturally form triangles, and 
nothing is more forceful as a de- 
sign element than a triangle. Light- 
ing provides oblique lines, and an 
oblique line always looks as though 
it were going to move. It seems 
active. It feels as though it were 
alive. 


Appoint McCready-Parks 

The Laura Wand Studios and_ the 
Crucet Galleries, both of New York, 
have appointed McCready-Parks, New 
York advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising accounts. The ura 
Wand account will use class magazines 
and newspapers and the Crucet account 
will use magazines, newspapers and 
business papers. 








Fitzgerald Agency to Direct 
New Orleans Campaign 


The Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New Orleans, has been appointed 
to direct an advertising campaign on 
the city of New Orleans, which will be 
conducted by the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce. ‘The appointment is 
effective July 1, 1929. 


Building and Loan Account 


with Beaumont & Hohman 

The atvertsing account of the 
American National Building and Loan 
Association, San Francisco, is_ bein 
directed by the San Francisco office o 
Beaumont & Hohman, advertising 
agency. 
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Splendid opportunity 


awaits the 


three right men 


a «Ie you possess a high type of sales ability 
and can handle business with credit to yourself 
and your firm, if you possess good personality 
and address and are equipped with some mer- 
chandising knowledge and experience it will be 
well worth your while to answer this adver- 
tisement. 


& & One of the largest national organizations 
in the publishing field — an organization con- 
stantly growing — offers three men between the 
ages of 24and 30 years a better opportunity to 
progress than exists with almost any other 
organization today. 


& & To introduce yourself you must write 


“TT,” Box 97 
Printers’ Ink 


& & Outline chronologically your history and 
accomplishments, education, business connec- 
tions and anything else you yourself would be 
interested in knowing if you wished to employ 
the finest people it is possible to secure. 


a a AN information will be held strictly con- 
fidential, and each application will be given the 
utmost consideration. 
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Complete informa: 
tion by counties 
regarding Nebraska 
crop and livestock 
production and 
value in book form 
now available— 
sent free upon 
request to sales 
and advertising 
executives 

THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska Member 


} Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR MAY 





COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 

livestock, baby 

chick and classified advertising) 


(Exclusive of house, 





MONTHLIES 

1928 
Lines 
Country Gentleman.... 52,246 
Capper’s Farmer...... 18,135 
Successful Farming.... 17,224 
New Breeder’s Gazette. 18,456 
California Citrograph.. 16,422 
Farm & Fireside...... 12,869 
The Dairy Farmer.... 13,456 
Farm Journal......... 14,916 
Florida Grower....... 12,740 
Batter FUR eves coces 8,139 
Farm Mechanics...... 6,703 
Amer. Fruit Grower.. 8,903 
The Bureau Farmer... 5,578 

Iowa Farmer & Corn 
Belt Farmer........ *8,586 
American Farming.... 6,714 
Pasee Este. cccccsvcccs 4,999 
Amer. Produce Grower 4,638 
Pacific Homestead..... 3,951 
Farmers’ Home Journal 1,240 
TOE ccncccesccescess 235,915 


*Two Issues 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


Dakota Farmer........ 
Okla. Farmer-St’kman. 
Missouri Ruralist...... 
Montana Farmer...... 
Hoard’s Dairyman..... 
Farm, Stock & Home. 
Western Farm Life... 
Southern Agriculturist. 
Southern Ruralist..... 
The Illinois Farmer... 
Southern Planter...... 
Utah Farmer......... 
The Arizona Producer. 
Missouri Farmer...... 
Farmer & Breeder..... 
The Arkansas Farmer.. 
The Florida Farmer... 
Southern Cultivator... . 


1928 
Lines 
30,887 
31,383 
28,419 
25,947 
23,806 
21,368 
15,800 
18,204 
17,943 
16,697 
14,134 





Total wccccccccsvee ess SIG,7I12 


1929 
Lines 
60,375 
24,492 
21,137 
17,809 
15,599 
14,916 
14,903 
13,135 
11,397 

7,427 
7,259 
7,016 
6,216 


4,926 
4,779 
3,752 
2,758 
2,692 

826 





241,414 


1929 
Lines 
37,643 
29,260 
27,904 
27,734 
26,851 
22,645 
21,332 
17,434 
16,252 
15,172 
15,147 
13,624 
10,766 
7,632 
7,302 
3,812 
3,662 
2,798 





306,970 














A Standard Farm Paper 


Announcement 


Starting with the Sep- 
tember 1929 issue the 
advertising rate of the 
Breeder’s Gazette will 
be $1.00 an agate 
line, based on a net 
paid A.B. C. circula- 
tion of 


125,000 





Breeder’s Gazette 1929 
lineage gains testify to the 
improved condition of the 
Live Stock Industry. The 
June issue is 3,000 lines 
ahead of 1928. 





You start with the best pros- 
pects when you advertise in 


The New 
BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


Purebred Record Building 
Union Stock Yards Chicago 


Representatives : 
Stanparp Farm Papers 
Chicago 
Watiace C. RicHharpson 
250 Park Ave., New York City 
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An Interest in an 
Advertising Agency 


with or without 
investment 


We offer a man with agency 

. en ability and 
exceptional personality an in- 
terest in our business without 
investment if he can develop 
immediate business or he may 
invest for a greater interest 
if he so prefers. 


He must be ready to match 
strides with an _ energetic 
group of men in securing 
ay business and hold- 
ing 1 an unusually 
ome merchandising service 
that includes a cooperative 
= effort which reaches far 

yond the preparation of ad- 
~ ~AF and advertising 
plans. 


He will be associated with 
a president of a nationally 
known corporation, a success- 
ful sales manager and ad- 
vertising executive and a 
corps of men thoroughly ex- 
perienced in sales work, ad- 
vertising and creative art. 


Address full details for an appointment te 
“A,” Box 243, Printers’ Ink 











If You Are a Publisher 


You may be interested in talking with 
this man. He is a national magazine 
editor, recently with one of the largest 
publications of general appeal, and he is 
a man with ideas, as I think you will 
agree, when you give him a hearing. He 
knows every phase of magazine-making, 
from the buying of art and manuscripts, 
to layouts, make-up and production de- 
tails. It is possible he may have some 
startling views to offer on your own pub- 
lication—its general effectiveness of page 
presentation, its choice of type, its head- 
line values, its pictorial layout, and— 
greater than all else—its underlying 
theme which, for the want of a better 
term, we call motivating idea. Some- 
times, these ideas have a way of becom- 
ing lost in the shuffle, and a detached 
viewpoint is then indicated. If you are 
satisfied with your publication as it now 
stands, you will not be interested. But 
if you think it is susceptible of improve- 
ment—of the application of a keener 
showmanship, and the propulsive power 
of new and high voltage ideas, then it 
is fairly probable you might care to hear 
what this man has to say. Any commu- 
nications will be held strictly confidential. 


Address “H,” Box 248, Printers’ Ink 
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WEEKLIES 
(Four Issues) 
192 4929 
Lines ‘Lines 
Nebraska Farmer...... 45,353 45,586 
Bee DE cicasdece 40,535 43,936 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 

BNE Wis adecesvaes 40,773 43,581 
Wallaces’ Farmer..... 34,003 140,488 
Prairie Farmer........ 37,980 37,953 
Iowa Homestead...... 735,184 35,745 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 30,958 35,461 
Ohio Farmer.......... 28,909 34,404 
Farm & Ranch....... 32,482 34,236 
Michigan Farmer...... 29,297 32,152 


Pacific Rural Press.... 36,231 30,270 
Pennsylvania Farmer.. 25,431 30,013 
Rural New Yorker.... 28,025 29,768 
Wisconsin Farmer..... $29,172 27,914 
The Farmer’s Guide... 30,047 26,154 
Amer. Agriculturist... 22,080 25,977 
Oregon Farmer....... 732,158 125,598 
New Eng. Homestead.. 24,725 25,446 
Washington Farmer...{33,191 25,138 
California Cultivator... 32,786 24,233 
Progressive Farmer & 








Farm Woman....... 22,554 24,169 
Idaho Farmer......... 28,809 23,331 
Dairymen’s Lea gue 

PE: cccgkesecasaey 6,848 +6,391 
Le ee eee 707,531 707,944 


tFive Issues 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 


(Four Issues) 
1928 1929 


Lines Lines 
Kansas City Weekly 








BOP 50 6d cia ueESees *36,199 *36,830 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 

8 ere 10,201 *7,948 
Memphis Weekly Com- 

mercial Appeal...... *12,252 5,625 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 

Constitution ........ *7,610 2,754 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 

errr. *7,054 2,593 
EY 550k SNenesceeens 73,316 55,750 

*Five Issues 
Grand Totals...... 1,327,474 1,312,078 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


New Account for Conely, 
Kappes & Curtis Agency 


Kembe Inc., Detroit, manufacturer of 
tire pop valves, has appointed Conely, 
Kappes & Curtis, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Magazines, business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 
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Campaign Starts on Coast to 
Coast Air-Rail Service 


In newspaper copy the public is be- 
ing informed of the opening of a trans- 
continental rail-air-rail service. The first 
advertisement of a series announces the 
first trip in the service operated by the 
New York Central Lines and the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe in conjunction 
with the Universal Aviation Corpora- 
tion. 

The advertising, which appears over 
the signature of the Universal com- 
pany, pictures in diagram the route 
traversed. The campaign, which is be- 
ing directed by the Chappelow Advertis- 
ing Company, St. Louis, is appearing 
in newspapers from Boston to Los 
Angeles. 


F. E. Moscovics Heads Finance 
y 
Company 
F. E. Moskovics, former president 
of the Stutz Motor Car Company of 
America, Indianapolis, has been elected 
president of the Improved Products Cor- 
poration, New York, an_ intermediate 
financing organization. Mr. Moscovics 
retired from the presidency of the Stutz 
organization last January. 


To Direct Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Toiletries Account 


The advertising of the toiletries of 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
will be handled by the New York office 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan. This in- 
cludes the Seventeen line of perfumes 
and powders recently introduced by 
Colgate. 


New York “World” Appoints 
Thomas Bohan 


Thomas Bohan has been appointed 
Western manager of national advertis- 
ing of the New York Morning, Sunday 
and Evening World. For several years 
he has been with the Western office of 
the New York American. 


W. H. Ferris to Represent 
“The Mentor” 


berm H. Ferris, formerly with 
Country Life, New York, has joined 
The Crowell Publishing Company, New 
York, as advertising representative of 
The Mentor. 


W. J. Byrnes Advanced by 
Chicago “Tribune” 


W. J. Byrnes, for the last three years 
with the business survey department of 
the Chicago Tribune, has been appointed 
manager of that department. e suc- 
ceeds B. T. McCanna, resigned. 


American Farming, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Loyd B, Chappell, Los Angeles, 
as its Pacific Coast advertising repre- 
sentative. 
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Wanted — 
Sales Manager 


to build and maintain nation- 
wide distributor organization 
to sell a tested, low-price, 
patented, percolating, new- 
principle, durable, family 
Washing Machine. 

Testimonials of severe 
demonstration in many cities 
are unanimous in their high 
praise. 

The machines are manu- 
factured in a new factory 
especially built for their eco- 
nomical production. 

Money investment not es- 
sential, but may be arranged 
in contract of employment. 


Address “‘“WASHER,” Box 
101, Care of Printers’ Ink 











Agency Executive 
Available 


High type man, well educated, 
Christian, with experience as 
advertising director, publica- 
tion worker, agency head and 
writer. Married, in middle 
thirties, healthy and has initia- 
tive. Prefers agency contact 
in sales or service end. Op- 
portunity more important than 
high salary. Address “N,” 
Box 102, Printers’ Ink. 

















Net Paid Circulation 
Now 23,345 


Advertising Rates: Page, $135; 
half page, $67.50; quarter page, 
$33.75; one inch, minimum, 
$10.50. Classified, 75 cents a 
line, minimum order $3.75. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8 Patent Office 
A ¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Painters’ Inx Pusrisuine Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapvtson Avenue, New Yorx 

City. TetgrHons: AsHLAND 6500. President 

and Secretary, J. i. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales “Manager, Doucias TAvtor. 


Gaicoee < Office: 231 South La Salle Street, 
Gove Compton, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 87 Walton Street, 
Gso. M. Koun, Manager. 
e. Louis Office: 915 Olive Street, 
. McK unnev, Manager. 
Sen Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 


Issued ‘Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising wanes Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
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The Place of During recent 
years, certain 


the Specialty types of jobbers 

Jobber have faced the 
possibility of eventual elimination. 
Many have met this possibility with 
a change of attitude which is char- 
acteristic of the alert business man. 
Of course a great many jobbers 
have eliminated themselves by re- 
fusing to follow new ways. On 
the other hand, others have shifted 
their policies with the result that 
the manufacturer of today who is 
willing to study the field of whole- 
— will find much to encourage 

im. 

The experience of Holmes Prod- 
ucts, Inc., as related by J. M. 
Bickel, sales manager of the com- 
pany, in Printers’ INK MontTHLY 
for June, shows that it is still pos- 
sible to look for aggressive help 
from jobbers. This company sur- 
veyed the field and found that there 
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are today a number of jobbers who 
are in a position to give a manu- 
facturer a type of specialty sales- 
manship which is far removed from 
listless order-taking. It found, for 
instance, that the automotive acces- 
sory jobber, whose business has 
been hurt recently by the fact that 
the automobile manufacturers are 
including more and more acces- 
sories as original equipment. This 
has forced the accessory jobber to 
do two things; he has had to in- 
crease the efficiency of his salesmen 
and to look around for new lines to 
bolster up his business. Today he 
offers the manufacturer looking for 
distributors a far higher type of 
help than the average wholesaler 
of a few years ago could offer. 
The company also found that radio 
jobbers were eager for a new line 
which would naturally fit into their 
business scheme. 

In the drug field, several whole- 
salers have made outstanding rec- 
ords during the last few years. 
Some of them cut away a great 
many lines and then sought ex- 
clusive agency agreements with 
manufacturers of leading nationally 
advertised brands. As a further 
step, they made a close study of 
modern retail methods so that they 
have been able to give their cus- 
tomers aid in store management. 
Add to this a reform in financial 
practice and you have the reason 
why these drug jobbers are suc- 
ceeding where others have failed. 

Pessimists who a few years ago 
predicted the elimination of the job- 
ber did not take into account the 
fact that a good business man is 
not going to be content to let money 
slip through his fingers merely be- 
cause his traditional methods of 
doing business prove to be unsound 
when subjected to the test of mod- 
ern merchandising. The alert job- 
ber has revolutionized his business 
with the result that while many 
wholesalers have fallen by the way- 
side, many others occupy a useful 
place in the merchandising world. 

There will be a place for the 
good specialty jobber for some 
years to come. He still performs 
economically a service which the 
usual manufacturer can’t perform 
for himself except at a high cost. 
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The Rifle or hap wishing 


suggest any 
the Shotgun? ‘9 bloodthirsty ap- 


plication, it may be said that the 
modern customer needs a rifle to 
bring him down. A great many in- 
dustries are gunning for the con- 
sumer and his dollar today. In 
his intensive search to get rid of 
his increased earning power, the 
modern consumer needs more than 
a thin peppering of bird shot. It 
takes a really concentrated adver- 
tising message to hold him for a 
look at merchandise which is es- 
sential, while he is on his way to 
look over the stock of newer and 
more aggressive industries. 

These thoughts are suggested be- 
cause of a tendency on the part 
of some advertisers in old-line in- 
dustries to scatter what little ap- 
propriations they use among too 
many mediums, and spread it too 
thin. They are trying to accom- 
plish too much with the small 
amount of money available for ad- 
vertising. They are, in some cases, 
using too many mediums, when 
more adequate space in a few would 
serve them better. They are not 
limiting their objectives and laying 
aside a definite amount to go after 
those objectives hard. Like the 
farmer who puts only a half-ton 
of fertilizer on an area which needs 
a ton, he is disappointed in the 
yield. Like that farmer, who in 
the end, will loudly proclaim that 
the fertilizer is no good anyway 
and cut it out altogether, the in- 
adequate advertiser spreads his ap- 
propriation so thin that it eventu- 
ally disappears altogether. 

The farmer sees farms around 
him which double their production. 
The advertiser who spends too little 
sees other advertisers make a big 
success. The too economical farmer 
and the inadequate advertiser re- 
semble each other. For both de- 
clare that the farm or their busi- 
ness is “different”; that they have 
tried fertilizer or advertising and 
know. As a matter of fact, there 
is no such thing as too small an 
appropriation. But with a smal) 
appropriation the manufacturer in 
a new enterprise should not expect 
it to influence all prospects any 
more than he would expect one 
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salesman to cover the entire conti- 
nent of North America. He should 
set a limited objective and then ap- 
propriate enough money to reach 
it by concentrating his effort in- 
stead of scattering it. Even if the 
manufacturer has a few hundred 
dollars to put into advertising, it 
is entirely conceivable that he can 
place it where it will be resultful. 
That few hundred dollars can be 
made either to do a real job in a 
limited field or be entirely wasted 
when it is scattered. 

Even in larger appropriations 
the tendency to scatter robs the 
campaign of efficiency and keeps it 
from reaching its objective. Con- 
centration in advertising is far bet- 
ter than scatteration. The rifle is 
a more effective weapon than the 
shotgun. 





Should Old Unlike Lays sug: 
gestion in the o 
poses 279 Scottish song 


about acquaint- 
ances, many merchandising men be- 
lieve that old quotas should be 
forgotten in the quickly expanding 
possibilities of the modern market. 
As one of these men says: “The 
great mistake of most manufac- 
turers is to estimate the possible ab- 
sorption of their commodity in any 
market. The old physics law tells 
how water will absorb its own vol- 
ume of carbon dioxide under ordi- 
nary conditions. You might let it 
go at that. But a further look in 
the physics books also tells us that 
water will absorb double its vol- 
ume at two pressures of atmos- 
phere and more according to the 
pressure applied. A similar law 
applies to the marketing of many 
a present product.” 

It was this man’s view that some 
manufacturers who think they are 
producing all of the commodity 
the market will absorb and are con- 
tent to set a quota slightly in ad- 
vance of last year, are standing in 
their own way. They are think- 
ing too much of what they did last 
year under ordinary conditions—too 
much of total. volume, too little 
of per capita consumption. They 
should be thinking of the homes 
with no fire extinguishers, no step 
ladders, with rusty old suitcases 
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and hand bags, with too few hats 
and shoes for the men, where there 
are few users for fabrics which 
have a multitude of decorative and 
practical purposes if imagination 
is applied to them. Instead, manu- 
facturers in too many lines are con- 
tent to show a small gain from 
year to year based upon the figures 
of last year. 

How can a manufacturer make 
people feel that they need his 
goods? How often is his break- 
fast food used in his customers’ 
homes? What new uses could 
imagination add to those already 
known? Could the commodity be 
improved and the improvement 
made an important additional sell- 
ing point? What is happening to 
individual consumption ? 

If these questions were consid- 
ered more carefully and more often 
with imagination and courage by 
more manufacturers, many an old 
quota could well be forgot. 





Advertisers and 


when 8 blishers 1 
publishers have 
Man Buys plenty of cause 
Advertising {or mutual con- 


gratulations in a statement by L. A. 
Downs, president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad in an address be- 
fore a meeting of the Association 
of Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives in Chicago. 

“Editorial opinion that is worth 
anything,” he said, “is not for sale; 
editorial opinion that is for sale is 
not worth anything.” 

Mr. Downs thus expressed him- 
self in declaring that his railroad, 
in “advertising in all the news- 
papers along our line, big and lit- 
tle,” was not in the slightest de- 
gree trying to influence or color 
what the newspapers might have 
to say editorially or in the news 
columns. All he wants is to in- 
stitutionalize his line to the public. 

In other words, the advertising 
department of a publication is—or 
should be—one thing; the editorial 
department another. And if the 
advertising is not worth buying for 
itself alone, then it should not be 
bought. 

This is sound procedure that pays 
both the advertiser and the pub- 
lisher. When puffs, write-ups and 
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booster publicity material cannot 
be purchased for love or money— 
and when the rule is rigorously 
and impartially enforced—space in 
that publication is worth the price 
that is asked for it. The advertiser 
then is buying something worth 
having; it is a legitimate business 
transaction in which money is paid 
for a tangible selling force. And 
all concerned are thereby benefited. 

Mr. Downs has done advertising 
a real service in stating the case so 
clearly and fearlessly. 





A Case for Simplicity 


Here in America, advertisers are 
urged to preach the gospel of simplicity, 
but the copy writer who was writing 
an advertisement for Automatic Gas 
Water Heaters, in Melbourne, held that 
the Australian buying public was dif- 
ferent. ‘Why, look at the almost mic- 
roscopic percentage of illiterates we 
have, | by comparison with the Ameri 
cans,” he claimed in support of his 
view. And it looked like a good argu- 
ment. 

In due course the advertisement ap 
peared—a typographical gem. The copy 
writer beamed self-approbation as he 
read its concluding remark: ‘“There’s 
certainly nothing more automatic in its 
action, unless it’s the solar system.” 

But the public’s response was disap- 
pointing. Six replies came in. Four 
people asked for prices and particulars 
of the solar system, and two asked 
where they could see it in operation. 


Heads Milwaukee Women’s 
Club 


Helen Joyce Baldauf, advertising 
manager of the Robert A. Johnston 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Women’s Advertising Club of Mil- 
waukee. Other officers include Ger- 
trude Kluck, vice-president; Frances 
Mueller, secretary; Inez Wegner, assis- 
tant secretary, and Esther Wiese, trea- 
surer. 





C. R. Juhlan Joins Blethen 
Advertising Service 


Charles R. Juhlan, formerly with the 
Seattle, Wash., Times, has joined the 
recently incorporated Blethen Advertis- 
ing Service, of that city. He will be 
in charge of the art department. 


Atlanta Publications Merge 


The Smart Atlantan, Atlanta, Ga., 
has purchased The Southerner, of that 
city. The two publications will be 
merged and published under the name 
of The Southerner. Editorial and busi- 
ness offices will be located at The Smart 
Atlantan headquarters. 
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Data of inestimable value for the advertiser! 





Covering: 


—consumption and ithe 
standard of living. 

—the growth of new and 
old industries. 

—the changing nature of 
industry. 

—the national income and 
its distribution. 

—construction and _ trans- 
portation. 

—marketing, labor, agricul- 
ture and management. 
—price movements, foreign 
markets and loans, money 

and credit. 
—the movement of the bus- 
iness cycle, etc. 


Two volumes, 6 x 9 
950 pages 
$7.50 postpaid 





_— 








“These two volumes contain a wealth of market 
data and basic facts about economic conditions 
and changes in American industry which will 
be of inestimable value to advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents in building marketing plans 
and advertising campaigns.’—H. S. GarpNner, 
President, Gardner Advertising Company. 


RECENT 


ECONOMIC CHANGES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The report of the President's Con- 

ference Committee and of Investi- 

gators working under the direction 

of the National Bureau of Economic 

Research. 

OR the past year and a half a group 

of experts under the direction of the 
President’s Conference Committee and the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
has been engaged in making an appraisal 
of our economic life with a view to a fur- 
ther strengthening of our business struc- 
ture. 

The fact-finding survey which furnished 
the background for the report was con- 
ducted on a scale and with a degree of 
thoroughness without a parallel in re- 
search work in the social sciences. More 
than 200 experts and a large number of 
organizations collaborated in the survey, 
and the resources of governmental and 
private agencies alike were placed at the 
disposal of the National Bureau and the 
Committee. 

The result is this broad survey of busi- 
ness, industry, transportation, agriculture, 
living standards, etc., which provide an 
unexampled source of reliable information 
for the advertiser. 


EXAMINE THIS GREAT REPORT FREE 


See this detailed survey for ten days free. There is no obligation to purchase. 


Either you return the books, 
then $7.50 as payment in full. 


postage prepaid, at the end of ten days or send us 





McGRAW-HILL Free Examination Coupon 








McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 





You may serd me for 10 days’ free examination Recent Economic Changes, 2 volumes, | 


$7.50 net postpaid. 
within 10 days of receipt. 
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I agree to remit for the books or to return them, postage prepaid, 
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Advertising Club News 


J. A. Ormandy Heads 
Portland Club 


James A. Ormandy, assistant pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Southern 
Pacific Company, has been elected 
= of the Advertising Club of 
ortland, Oreg., and will be installed 
on July first. He succeeds Ernest R. 
Ham. Other officers elected are: Wal- 
ter W. R. May, city advertising 
manager of the Portland Oregonian, 
first vice-president; Merriman H. 
Holtz, second eee pe J.. Strang 


Brown, treasurer. Mary Murray, 
Josephine ‘DS i R. | e- 
verill, t: 


ills, James W Gill, 
. 2 Martindale, oe L. Stidd 
and J. C. Abbett were elected direc- 
tors. 
s & @ 


H. J. McGrath Heads 
Tacoma Club 


H. J. McGrath, advertising manager 
of L. Schoenfeld & Sons, has been 
elected president of the Tacoma, 
Wash., Advertising Club. Other offi- 
cers elected are as follows: First vice- 
president, C. G. Jennings, Jennings 
Hardware Company; second  vice- 
president, George L. Foster, Standard 
Oil Company, and secretary-treasurer, 
J. Corning Todd, Todd Letter Shop. 

The following have been elected di- 
rectors of the club: H. T. Campbell, 
Homer T. Chaffee, J. M. Knox, Wil- 
mer F. Hemming, Guy S. Llewellyn, Ss. 
Kent Page and Harold Hagen. 


SS = & 
R. C. Stark Heads Little 
Rock Club 


Robert C. Stark, of the Pyramid Life 
Insurance Company, is now president 
of the Advertising Club of Little Rock, 
Ark., following its recent election. 
Other officers are: George Pease, Na- 
tional Equity Life Insurance Company, 
first vice-president; Earl Saunders, 
S. M. Brooks Advertising Agency, sec- 
ond vice-president; and Leonora Wil- 
son, Wilson Letter Service, secretary 
and treasurer. Directors elected for 
two years are: Minnie A. Buzbee, 
American Southern Trust Company; 
Kit Carson, Union Trust Company; 
and J. J. Schmelzer, Arkansas Foundry 
Company. 

* * * 


Jean Carroll Heads 
Des Moines Club 


Jean Carroll has been elected presi- 
dent of the Des Moines, Iowa, Adver- 
tising Club. Frank Carroll has_ been 
elected vice-president and William 
Temple, secretary-treasurer. The fol- 
lowing committee chairmen have also 
been elected: Publicity, James Camp; 
vigilance, Henry Kroeger, and member- 
ship, John Williamson. 


eantee, Fred G. , 


Lancaster Club Aids County 
Celebration 


_As a contribution to the 200th An- 
niversary Celebration of Lancaster 
County, Pa., the Lancaster Advertis- 
ing Club has published a booklet — 
tuning an address delivered by 

H Klein at the club’s “phe: 
torical Dinner,” held recently. This 
address, published under the title of 
“Two Hundred Years of Advertising 
in Lancaster County,” contains re- 
productions of some of the old adver- 
tisements appearing in the eighteenth 
century. A page from the Lancaster 
Journal of June 24, 1795, shows an 
advertisement by John Moderwell an- 
nouncing the opening of his store 
north of the courthouse with ‘“‘a large 
and general assortment of pucouhaetioe 
suitable to the seasons with groceries, 
all of which he will dispose of on 
very low terms, for cash or mer- 
chantable country produce.” Another 
reproduction shows a pamphlet issued 
by William Penn, advertising the ad- 
vantages of his province under the 
title of “Some Account of the Pro- 
vince of Pennsilvania in America; 
lately Granted under the Great Seal 
of England to William Penn.” 

In connection with the club’s din- 
ner, an advertising exhibition was 
held, including specimens of current 
advertisements of Lancaster retailers, 
manufacturers and producers of adver- 
tising, as well as old advertisements 
of some of these firms. 

* * * 


W. N. Cannan, President, 
Toledo Club 


William N. Cannan, secretary, the 
Cannan Company, has_ been elected 
| ~ — of the Toledo Advertising 
lub, succeeding Fred S. Fletcher, Sr. 
Other officers elected are as follows: 
First_vice-president, Fern Kettle, Lam- 
son Bros. Company; second vice-presi- 
dent, C. L. Osburn, General Outdoor 
Advertising Company; recording secre- 
tary, Homer E,. Frye, Better Business 
Bureau, and treasurer, P. L. Sanford, 
Campbell Advertising Company. 

The following have 2% elected di- 
rectors of the club: R. Sunderland, 
A. W. Merry, Don Gummi s, 
Dean, Fred S. Fletcher, Jr., C. .’ Mil- 
ler and G. R. Whittier. 

*_ * * 


A. S. Dudley Heads 
Sacramento Club 


Arthur S. Dudley has been elected 
president of the Sacramento, Calif., Ad- 
vertising Club. Other officers elected 
are: Don S. Lange, vice-president; 
H. W. Leonard, secretary; and W. F. 
Bening, treasurer. Directors elected in- 
clude: C. W. Anderson, R. E. Beau- 
champ. C. H. Farrell Ruth A. Keane, 
H. d McCurry, Jack Oakley and Monte 
Pfyle. 
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Chicago Engineering Adver- 
tisers Elect Officers 

H. F. Barrows, advertising manager 

of the Austin- Western Road Machinery 

Company, was 

elected president 

of the Chicago 


Engineering Ad- 
vertisers’ Associa- 
tion at its annual 
meeting last week. 
Staud, of 
the Benjamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing 
Company, was 
elected first vice- 
president; and 
W. Stoetzel, Re- 
public Flow Meters 
Company, second 
vice-president. 

The new _ secre- 
tary is C. 
Bloom, of the Ap- 
pleton Electric 
Company. Milo 
E. Smith was re-elected treasurer. 
Newly elected directors are: J. L. Mar- 
shall, Buda Company; H. L. Delander, 
Crane & Company; W. Earl Pashley, 
C. F. Pease Company; and G. D. 
Crain, Jr., of Class and Industrial 
Marketing. 

The plan followed during the season 
just closed, which calls he mapping 
out the year’s program as a co-ordinated 
course in industrial advertising and 
marketing, will be carried through for 
another season, it was decided. An at- 
tempt will be made to build this pro- 
gram as a series of dovetailing case 
studies in industrial marketing problems. 


* * * 

Again Heads Appleton Club 

C. E. MacKay has been re-elected 
president of the Appleton, Wis., 
vertising Club. Other officers elected 
are: Ray Eichelberger, vice-president; 
Ralph Gee, secretary, and Julius Kop- 
lin, treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors in- 
clude: J. E. Murphy, Harvey Schlintz, 
G. S. Gaplin, H. B. Hallett and K. H. 
Corbett. 

* * * 


Cincinnati Club Installs New 
Officers 


New officers of the Advertising Club 
of Cincinnati were installed during the 
recent annual outing of that organiza- 
tion by Jesse Phillips, retiring presi- 
dent. They are: Ernest L. Becker, 
president; Roger Ferger, vice-president; 
Clifford R. Fox, treasurer; A. H. Ap- 
king, secretary; and Joseph R. Tomlin, 
sergeant-at-arms. 





H. F. Barrows 


* * 
H. P. Simpson Heads 
Davenport Club 


Harry P. Simpson, of the United 
Light & Power Company, has been 
elected president of t Davenport, 
Towa, Advertising Club. Richard 


Petersburger was elected vice-president 
and Frank Gadient secretarv-treasurer. 
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Elected President of Cleveland 
Club 
James Leslie Hubbell, vice-president 
and general manager of the House of 
Hubbell, Inc., 
Cleveland adver- 


tising agency, re- 
ceived the prefer- 
ential vote for 
president of the 
Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club atthe 
annual election 
held on June 12. 
He will be in- 
ducted at a meet- 
ing of the board 
of directors the 
first Monday in 
July. Twelve di- 
rectors of the club 
were named also. 
They are: Edwin 
Baxter, Robb O. 
Bartholomew, W. 
C. Dunlap, Walter 
Fathauer, Wilbur 
H. Hyde, Charles H. Kellstadt, Ralph 
Leavenworth, Charles W. Mears, George 
E. Mills, Roy Shanks, Harry B. Winsor, 
and Mr. Hubbell. 
* * * 


Six A.Y.A.M. Members Win 
Trips to Berlin 


Through the activity of a “Spon- 
sor’s Club,” led by William H. Rankin, 
the following members of the Associa- 
tion of Young Advertising Men, New 
York, have been selected to attend the 
Berlin convention of the International 
Advertising Association: Salvatore Cas- 
tagnola, arold Secan, Jack Walker, 
Carroll Beach, Harold Warner and R. 
Steele Sheratt. 

As a result of a membership drive 
just completed, in which 269 members 
were added to the association, Mr. Cas- 
tagnola, with forty-six new members to 
his credit, and Mr. Secan, with forty- 
four were awarded the Berlin trip as 
prizes. Mr. Walker who brought in 
thirty-six new members, it was decided, 
would be sent through a voluntary sub- 
scription of members. 

Mr. Sheratt, president, and Mr. Car- 
roll, a director of the association, were 
selected to attend the convention for 
their work done for the association dur- 
ing the last year. Mr. Warner, trea- 
surer, will also attend the convention 
through an additional contribution from 
the “Sponsor’s Club.” 

eS -2 4 


Reading Club Elects R. W. E. 
Davis 


R. W. E. Davis, directory advertising 
supervisor of the Bell — hone Com- 
pany, at Reading Pa., een elected 
president of the poe. BR. Club of 
Reading. Other officers elected are: 
First vice-president, James Hinckley; 
second vice-president, Charles Yeager; 
third vice-president, Don T. Beaumont; 
secretary, Earl Beisel; 
Bert Harris. 





J. L. Hubbell 


and treasurer, 








The Little 





As a rather tiny item of interest 
in a large world, the School- 
master notices that instead of the 
usual white crosses which decorate 
the windows of most newly com- 
pleted buildings, more and more 
builders are using stencils in differ- 
ent forms. One which the School- 
master saw the other day was in 
the form of a cross which gave the 
address of the building. The let- 
tering could be seen for some dis- 
tance and even when indistinguish- 
able looked so different from the 
usual markings that a closer view 
seemed to be invited. Another 
builder uses his name in the same 
stencil design to advertise the fact 
that he built the building. 

Of course it is quite unimportant 
what is put on the windows, but 
surely the imagination displayed 
by the companies erecting these 
buildings is to be preferred to the 
plain white crosses which seemed 
only to advertise—well, what? 
Maybe hot cross buns. 

2.2.8 


Readers not in the “advertising 
and newspaper know” must have 
been puzzled to read the following 
caption to an advertisement for 
Marmon cars which appeared in a 
New England newspaper : 


Announcing the appointment of 
Dealer’s Name Set in Caslon 
Address Set in This Style 
As dealers for the New Marmon 
and Roosevelt Straight Eights 


To those who are familiar with 
the rush of getting out a news- 
paper, it is not surprising that such 
instances of failure to insert the 
local name and copy in place of 
the instructions of the national 
advertiser do not occur more 
often. Well, just one more of 
those unforeseen difficulties that 
lie in the path of the advertiser 
who strives to work out the de- 
tails for his dealer’s advertise- 
ments. The dealer’s name did 
appear in this particular advertise- 
ment—but at the bottom instead of 
in the place provided. 








Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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The Schoolmaster is frequently 
asked for information concerning 
the origin of certain days and 
weeks that are capitalized by ad- 
vertisers. The latest request con- 
cerned the history of Baby Week. 

The index file of Printers’ Inx 
indicates that this particular week 
was observed as far back as 1916. 
However, these references did not 
contain any specific information 
concerning its origin. The School- 
master wrote to Johnson & John- 
son, one of the advertisers featur- 
ing the week in their advertising, 
for information on this point. F. B. 
Kilmer, of the advertising de- 
partment, kindly furnished these 
facts: 

“The Baby Week movement un- 
doubtedly had its origin in the 
Baby Parades, which for many 
years have been held at summer 
resorts, such as Asbury Park and 
other points. Later on it was 
taken over by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Con- 
gress of Mothers; and even the 
Department of Labor, at Washing- 
ton. At one time it was observed 
the first week in March; but 
owing to climatic conditions it was 
pushed forward to May and of 
late years the first week in May 
has been set aside for the obser- 
vance of Baby Week. 

“The governors of some of the 
States from time to time have 
issued proclamations calling for 
the observance of the week. 
Hospitals and, in some instances, 
boards of health, who have given 
attention to baby welfare, have 
also observed the event.” 

The Schoolmaster wonders 
whether other members of the 
Class can throw more light on the 
early history of this week which 
is now being observed throughout 
the country. 

* * * 


To all mourners at the imagi- 
nary grave of the retailer the 
Schoolmaster recommends a study 
of the June issue of The Archi- 
tectural Forwm. They will find 
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Realtors—America’s Homebuilders 





The Homebuilding Market 





Has Changed 


A new major factor has entered 
the residential building market 
—the real estate operator—not 
a mechanic, not an architect, but 
a business executive with long 
schooling in the promotion, fi- 
nancing and selling of buildings. 
It was natural for the Realtor to 
take over and organize modern 
residential building. Homebuild- 
ing today is a realty transaction. 

The large group home and 
apartment building projects of 
Realtors have attracted the en- 
tire building world. Operations 
of from ten toa thousand homes 
require large orders for eos | 
material and equipment an 
these orders are repeated year 
after year. 


Modern merchandising meth- 
ods are used by Realtors in sell- 
ing their homes and apartments. 

aterials are bought by name 
because they are used to add 
sales value to the homes. Real- 
tors are using the sales ideas 
given to them during the last 
eight years by the National Real 
Estate Journal. That Realtors 
value this publication is shown 
in 73% subscription renewals 
(A.B.C.). Such renewals in a $5 
a year publication mean real 
reader interest. 

Manufacturers have found in 
this publication the means for 
reaching these real estate oper- 
ators who have changed the 
residential building market. 


NATIONAL 
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REAL ESTATE {«) 
JOURNAL ™ 


PortTer-Bepg-LANGTRY CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS 


139 N. Clark Street 


_ Chicago, Ill. 
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Multigraphing, Mimeographing, | 
Mailing and Addressing 


Quality Output 


Our ever-increasing list of satis- 
fied clients proves that service is 
more than a slogan with us—it is 
a practice. 

Our representative will be glad to 
help you solve your direct-mail 
problems at your convenience. No 
obligation of course. 


BLAIR LETTER SERVICE 


480 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: Wickersham 0582, 0583 























A Powerful 


Promoter of Sales 


The standing of the American 
Lumberman insures ready ac- 
ceptance of all products whose 
advertising it carries. If your 
product has merit, the Ameri- 
can Lumberman can ease the 
sales path for you. 


American fiumberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a B.c. 

















Expansion of 
service organization 
in Chicago 
gives opportunity for invest- 
ment of services and capital 
($10,000.00) to young execu- 
tive. Satisfactory protection 
to investment given; details 

upon interview. 

Address “U,” Box 98, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ample evidence there of the alert- 
ness of many American and Euro- 
pean retailers. 

In this particular issue there are 
pictures of modern shops and 
stores, exteriors and interiors. And 
they are modern with a capital M. 
Nor are all the examples from 
Fifth Avenue. Smaller communi- 
ties, such as York Harbor, Me., 
and Kent, Ohio, are represented 
along with the larger cities. 

Sweeping criticism of the “old- 
fashioned, fusty methods” of re- 
tailers will not be heard from any- 
one who studies these up-to-date 
store designs. As Shepard Vogel- 
gesang says in the same issue in 
which these pictures appear, 
“There is no longer any doubt in 
the mind of the shopkeeper that 
an interesting, well designed and 
original shop front is a commer- 
cial asset which brings a very defi- 
nite return in actual ~ business.” 

Some of the severest critics of 
the retailer among manufacturers, 
the Schoolmaster ventures to say, 
will not see the advertising lesson 
for themselves in Mr. Vogelge- 
sang’s statement. Let them try 
substituting “advertiser” for “shop- 
keeper,” and “advertisement” for 
“shop front.” 

* * * 

A Detroit member of the Class, 
Haldeman Finnie, general manager 
of the Timken-Detroit Company, 
wants to take a hand in the dis- 
cussion about whether a salesman 
handling an industrial commodity 
can know too much about the 
thing he is trying to sell. Mr. 
Finnie, whose company sells oil 
burners, thinks he can; and, to 
show that he has the courage of 
his convictions, he relates how he 
engaged E. V. Walsh to head the 
company’s sales department. 

Mr. Walsh, who had made a 
successful record in a sales execu- 
tive capacity for lines not even 
remotely related to the Timken 
product, was called to Detroit to 
be looked over and, in turn, . to 
look over the prospective job. 

“But I do not know the slightest 
thing about an oil burner; I never 
even saw one until I came here 
today,” he declared, after a long 
conversation in which the general 
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This Job 
Has Looked for a Man 
for 15 Months 


«>» 


ERHAPS you are the man for whom this job has 
been looking, a man who now heads a small, 
aggressive sales organization, or an assistant sales 
manager of a large company who is pressing his 
superiorhard but whose progress is temporarily halted. 


The job is that of sales promotion manager of one 
of America’s largest corporations. The duties in- 
clude the organization and control of the personnel 
and methods of a sales force now making sales of 
many millions of dollars yearly, sales which can be 
increased to $100,000,000. 


The man who makes good will kecome Vice 
President in charge of sales within a period deter- 
mined by his success. The opportunities for greater 
achievement are many. Quiet search for fifteen 
months has not located the aggressive, organizing, 
efficient, ambitious man desired. Men who do not 
ordinarily answer such advertisements as this can reply 
without any possibility of jeopardizing their present 
position. Appointments for interviews will be made 
only after review of written applications giving full 
personal details. Remuneration will be in accordance 
with the position. 


Write to 


JOHN M. HAMILTON 


Room 710 
28 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED 


This advertisement is addressed to men 
who can demonstrate ability to organize, 
train, and direct salesmen. capital 
investment of $2,000 is essential and 
only applicants = have been earning 
more $7,500 will be considered. 

roduct is a specialty sold to 
hotels, restaurants, confectioneries, drug 
stores, sandwich shops, etc. e is 
no competition and practically no sales- 
resistance. 

To successful applicants a territorial 
franchise worth $9,000 minimum an- 
nual net profit will be assigned. Please 
submit detailed information. 


Vv. D. ZEVE, INC. 
308 Chester-12th Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 











Available 


An ambitious, energetic young man 
with seven years’ experience in mer- 
chandising, selling and advertising. 


Twenty-nine years of age, college 


trained, Gentile, marri 

Wants a position as cbvuteies 
salesman or advertising executive 
with a reliable organization offer- 
ing a good future. 

Salary requirements reasonable. 


Address 
“Vv,” Box 99, Care Printers’ Ink, 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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=——=TQ THE PUBLISHER :— 
What CIRCULATION 


will your new circular 


get for you? 


Will it help to sell new subscrib- 
ers of the kind your advertisers 
want; of the renewable kind 
which keeps down your cost per 
subscriber? Millions of my circu- 
lars have been mailed profitably. 

Have me write a new one for 
you—or retain me on a monthly 
charge basis to help you with all 
of your direct-mail circulation- 
getting problems. 

Write me what you want and I’ll 
write you what experience I have 
with which to meet your want. Ad- 
dress “D,” Box 246, Printers’ Ink. 
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manager outlined his ideas as to 
how the sales department should 


be built up. 
“Well, then, that being the 
case,” Mr. Finnie replied, ‘ ‘the job 


is yours if you will take it. It will 
be extremely refreshing to have 
somebody around here who does 
not know the technical side of oil 
burners. This line is so new that 
nobody really knows how to sell 
it; and I am ready to take a 
chance on your ability to find out 
the right way. Perhaps I would 
not be if you knew as much about 
our product as you seem to know 
about selling.” 
* * * 
Mr. Walsh, also a member of 
the Class, took hold and studied 
the Timken burner from _ the 
standpoint of a greenhorn. He 
evolved a selling pattern that has 
proved to be eminently successful, 
as has been told in several Print- 
ERS’ InxK articles. He tells the 
Schoolmaster he does not know 
much about the burner even yet. 
He cannot even tell, offhand, the 
technical names for some of the 
parts. But why should he know 
them? He knows what the ma- 
chine will do and how to sell it. 
Mr. Finnie probably will have no 
difficulty in hiring enough experts 
to see that the production end is 
kept thoroughly up to date. He 
will deliver to the technically un- 
tutored Mr. Walsh as many ma- 
chines as he can sell, and he prob- 
ably will sell many. 














WANTED 


Typographic 
Layout Man 


by A.A.A.A. Agency. Must 
have practical experience. 
Know type and how to specify 
and secure maximum coopera- 
tion of compositor. Must have 
artistic and creative ability. 
Write full details of experi- 
ence, etc., and enclose samples, 
which will be returned. Ad- 
dress “Y,” Box 241, P. I. 
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HAVE YOU EVER BEEN A 


SALES MANAGER ? 





You Might be the Man for 
This Job if You Have 


ND if you haven’t, do you think you know 

something about sales management? Can 

you talk salesman’s language? Do you know 

anything about advertising? It certainly 

wouldn’t be a handicap to you if you accepted 
the position we have in mind. 

We are in the advertising business, but we 
have to know a good deal about selling. We 
are looking for a man who wouldn’t have to 
learn everything about selling from us, and who 
could contribute something from his own ex- 
perience. 

If you are interested, send us a brief account 
of your life. Tell us what you have done, 
where you have been educated, the salary you 
would expect from a responsible position, and 
anything else that would interest us. It will 
be held in confidence. 

If you have any thoughts on selling vs. (or 
via) advertising—thoughts that might help us 
to focus our decision on you, then they too will 
be helpful. 


Address M, Box 100, 
Printers’ Ink Weekly 
New York City 
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Bargain In Window Displays Pacific Coast Agency Group 
. : Plans Research Library 
Well-known national advertiser Tt. etiieds iad . / 
. baal e establishment of a research li 
offers about 2,500 oil painting re- brary of marketing information in_San 
productions of famous motion pic- Francisco is sought by the Bay Cities ‘ 
ture stars, om canvas and wood | [inUrtsing Agencies At a secant mast 
i . y. ies. / € 
easel. Cost over $1.50 each ; no im- | ing a committee was appointed which 
printing on pictures; suitable for | will work out a plan suggested by 
almost any use. Will sell at the | Miner Chipman of San Francisco. The 
. f 25¢ each. Inquiry on following are members of the commit 
low price o eacn. quiry tee: H. C. Bernsten, of Bernsten & : 
your letterhead brings free sample. Livingston, Inc., chairman; Lynn Ellis; S: 
E. FITCH Theodore Watson, of Lord & Thomas b: 
° c and Logan; and Norman D’Evelyn, of 
10th Floor, 8 West 30th St., New York | D’Evelyn & Wadsworth. m 
emtinationts y 
Now Thompson, Tausche & A 
An Unusual Weel. I d 
Advertising Woman ee one - 
ertising o Thompson, Tausche & Wegel, Inc., is P 
who knows markets and media from the new name under which the Indus 0 
publisher’s and agency’s side; five trial Advertising Service Corporation, 
years advertising manager of national which recently moved from Indianapolis ti 
woman’s magazine; former agency to Chicago, has been incorporated. Of n 
account executive and consultant in ficers are: J. L. Thompson, president; ? 
selling to women; organizer of well- Jerome F. Tausche, vice-president; and J 
known national investigations; oflers H. J. Wegel, secretary-treasurer. 
a bona fide record of accomplishment F cntentnieté C 
to some agency, publisher or adver- ~ f . 
tiser with an interesting problem. 43, Creel with “Hotel - 
Age 29. Starting salary $6,500. Bulletin” n 
Address “B,” Box 244, Printers’ Ink ulletin 
H. G. Creel, formerly with the Gund 
lach Advertising Company, Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of the - 
New York office of Hotel Bulletin, - 
GASOLINE Chicago 
TIRES Joins Montreal Office of é 
Making filling stations super- = Campbell-Ewald 
service stations and bringing wo —_ eee ae ee any 
. . . and plan department o . J. Gibbons, 
autoists to single shopping Ltd., Toronto advertising agency, has 
stops called for pioneer plans, joined the Montreal office of Campbell- 
copy, layouts. Ewald, Ltd., Toronto. . 
Now I want to do it for 
a big company or agency. W. A. Angel Leaves Eastern 
Twelve years advertising and Distributing Corporation 
agency executive. Warren A. Angel has resigned as 
Address secretary and general manager of the 
“C,”’ Box 245, Printers’ Ink Eastern Distributing Corporation, New 
York. 

















Multigraph Ribbons Re inked 
MT Geer EO br ess costs only $6.00 a dozen. Tryit. A 
O= trial order will convince you that it is the best 


Re-haking you can buy 


wee’ W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


57 Murray St, » New York City 
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This Sales Executive 


might help you meet 
the new marketing conditions 


Sales policies can no longer be 
based on beliefs, incomplete infor- 
mation, misinformation or even last 
year’s information. 


A new merchandising era, with 
rapidly changing conditions, is here. 
Producers are consolidating; mail 
order houses expanding through re- 
tail stores; chains increasing in 
number; independents banding in 
jobber-formed chains. 


Consumer buying-habits are chang- 
ing. Tastes are shifting, creating 
new alignments of demand. 


Organizations are drafting execu- 
tives with successful experience in 
many industries to obtain a breadth 
of viewpoint rarely possible where 
a man’s training has been limited 
to one or two industries. 


If you are thinking of engaging 
such a man, the undersigned will 
gladly submit his record covering 
many years of the broadest experi- 
ence in merchandising, sales re- 
search, sales management, and ad- 
vertising. 


Address ‘‘Z,’’ Box 242, care of Printers’ Ink 

















AM 1 BETTER? 


He is better served than ever before. He 
bought the STANDARD ADVERTISING 
REGISTER—“The Red Book”—and can 
now find what he wants to know about 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS and ADVER- 
TISING AGENCIES. This SERVICE is 


being constantly revised by our large force. 


Quit Guessing—Get the Register!! 


National Register Publishing Company 


Eastern Offices 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York 
7 Water Street, Boston 


Western Offices 
140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
1226 Russ Bldg., San Francisco 












. ¥. B. Hamuert 
co" > Editorial Director 


Dominates with 74,195 net paid Circulation 


FLORIDA TAMPA, 


FLORIDA 


Se SoRural Communities we blanket 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Direct Mail Advertising created, planned 
and written. Booklet roadsides—fold- 
ers. Inquiry involves no obligation. "Phone 
Ashland 4251, New Process Advertising, 
Inc., New York Life Bldg., N. Y. C. 


I WILL BUY OR MANAGE medium- 
sized trade-paper. Good editor and om 
lisher’s assistant seeks job with share 
in profits or chance to purchase. Box 
862, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE PAPER 
In narrow but good field; easy to run; 
rofitable. Coon about $17, 000; price 
13,000 cash. Refer to No. Box 
852, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHER WANTED — Association 
publishing magazine with national cir- 
culation wants publisher to pay costs of 
printing and distribution in exchange for 
all proceeds from advertisi and cir- 
culation. Box 858, Printers’ Ink. 


HOE QUADRUPLE PRESS, 
PRINTS 20,000 SIXTEEN- 
PAGE PAPERS AN HOUR— 
FOR wy BARGAIN! 
E. S., O. BOX 15, STA- 
TION B. “NEW YORK CITY. 


ATTENTION PUBLISHERS 
Am anxious to secure one (1) or two 
(2) trade Pon for representation in 
the New gland states. Have large 
acquaintance in the field. Will take 
same on commission basis. References 
will be given. Box 855, Printers’ Ink. 
FOR SALE—Modern lithographic offset 
plant—equipped to produce high grade 
color work—located in the Western 
Penna.-Ohio territory—ideal as branch 
plant—present business will provide nu- 
cleus on which to build a big business. 
All correspondence requested to be con- 
fidential. Box 879, Printers’ Ink. 


SPECIALTY WANTED 


FOR HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 
SALE THROUGH AGENTS 
Will take over national distribu- 
tion. Straight commission or out- 

right purchase. 
VICTOR PRODUCTS CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—experienced and exceptionally 
capable young man to prepare articles on 
machinery subjects for technical press. 
Give full. information ~~ oy PET 
ence, salary expected, etc. Box 857 


UNUSUAL SALES OPPORTUNITY 
Advertising proposition of proven merit. 
Diversified sales plan. Price, quality, 
commission challenge comparison. 



































Marion-Kelly Co., Des Moines, Ia. 





SALESMEN—TH REE—EX PERIENCE 
OR FAMILIAR WITH SALE OF 
COOPERATIVE CALENDARS. 
Tue ArrtocraPHic CoRPORATION 
Joliet, Illinois 





SALESMAN WANTED 
to sell color and black lithography to 
trade and direct. Liberal arrangements. 
Will also accept young man to break in. 
Box 856, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—advertising representative to 
cover New York, Philade phia, Baltimore 
and adjacent territory on monthly trade 
publication. Write full details giving 
age, experience and qualifications. Box 
853, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesmen—experienced in display adver- 
tising field wanted to handle established 
line of syndicated lithographed window 
displays in South, Southwest and Central 
States, commission basis. Write full * 
ticulars and references. Box 854, P. 


WANTED—Salesman for Direct Mail 
literature produced by offset pr such 
- —~o Booklets, Folders, Broad- 
sides, Inserts, etc. Experience seeuiped. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Inc., Lithographers 
Gamse Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Sales Manager for Printing Business 


Large printing organization employing 
about twenty salesmen requires services 
of experienced sales executive with pro- 
ven ability. All answers strictly confi- 
dential. Box 873, Printers’ I 


Opening with Pacific Coast agency for 
experienced salesman and account execu- 
tive. Organization of d standing and 
established business. omeone will get 
an opportunity here to make for himself 
a permanent place in agency work with 
an unusually attractive future prospect. 
Some experience in national agency 
practice necessary; also ability to share 
the financial burden of the first aot 
Write fully, in strict confidence, of 
experience, mentioning classes of ai 
ness and fields of merchandising you 
know best. Box 865, Printers’ Ink. 


FIELD INVESTIGATORS 

We heed high grade men and women to 
add to our nation-wide force of resident 
field investigators. We want workers 
in rural sections as well as in centers 
of population. We require people with 
experience in interviewing and writing, 
with a gee approach, and with a knowl- 
edge of psychology, research meth 
and marketing practice. Work is done 
on a part-time basis, and payment will 
be by the day or hour. This work offers 
the best of training, with chances of 
promotion to our r ar marketing staff. 
We should like a letter outlining your 
experience, your present activities, and 
your aeettnns for this kind of work. 
PERCIVAL WHITE, 25 — 45th 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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WANTED—a first class mechanical photo 
retoucher in the art department of an en- 
graving plant in Central New York state. 
Give references and salary. A good oF 
portunity for right man. Box 859, P. I. 


ART SERVICE SALESMAN 
Aggressive man with New York contacts 
a entree in large agencies. Unusual 
opportunity for right man. Box 874, 
Printers’ Ink. 








FIELD SALES MANAGER—for small 
manufacturing company, in Northern 
Ohio, selling a necessity in Hardware 
line with big possibilities for market de- 
velopment. Would have to be out in 
territory 75% of the time, doing actual 
selling, investigating new markets, or- 
ganizing small sales force. Good future 
—salary and commission—write fully 
giving executive and selling experience 
—salary expected. Positively confiden- 
tial. he John S. King Company, Inc., 
846 Engineers’ National Bank Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED — 
Correspondent and Detail Man 


The second largest manufacturer in its 
field, offices in New York City, needs an 
ambitious well educated man in its sales 
department, age 26-30. Must have had 
both sales and office experience and 

able to write good letters, to handle cor- 
respondence and sales details. Will sell 
for a short time to become familiar with 
our particular problems. Must be a 
gentleman, of good personality and in- 
itiative. Only those who have these qual- 
ifications and are willing to start at a 
moderate salary to prove their ability 
need apply. Give full details including 
phone number in first letter. Box 876, P. I. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
LITTLE WONDER $2.00 


CHECK PROTECTOR. Don’t y 

run the risk of having your checks raised 
when for $2.00 you can get a Check Pro- 
tector, small enough to carry in your vest- 
pocket. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


1267 So. St. Bernard St. 
H. KERRIGAN "philadelphia, Pa. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—Young man, experienced, A-1 
letterer, layouts rough and finish, fur- 
coat wash drawings, furniture, etc., all 
mediums; free-lance or permanent. Box 
869, Printers’ Ink. - 


—Wanted—A Connection— 


A newspaper advertising solicitor desires 
a connection. Well experienced in 
sale of display space. Reference fur- 
nished. Box 870, Printers’ Ink. 


LAYOUTS MUST 
FIT COPY! 


Young man with marked ability for lay- 
outs seeks sition in N. Y. Ageer 
Salary secondary. Box 878, Printers’ Ink. 
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PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVE in 
New England open to represent a first- 
class trade or class magazine in this ter- 
ritory which would require half his time. 
Box 866, Printers’ Ink. . 


COPY WRITING POSITION IN NEW 
YORK DESIRED by studious college 
alumnus with accurate newspaper report- 
ing, research and agency background. 
Box 868, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPORT MANAGER OR 
FOREIGN TRAVELING REPRESEN- 
TATIVE AVAILABLE 








who knows how to get export business. 
Box 872, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion Executive 


with highly creditable history, including 
million yearly business at minimum cost, 
secks new connection. Box 863, P. I. 


Space Buyer—Auditor 
Over 15 years’ experience. New 
York City preferred. Box 860, P. I. 


Papest Specialist, Advertising and 
es. Experienced young American, 
knowledge six pone no = languages, 
wishes connection with advertising agen 
starting export department, or wi 
manufacturer. Box 875, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST-VISUALIZER 
seeks a new connection requiring a first- 
class lettering, designing and layout man, 
Originality and creative ability. Agency 
experienced. Available immediately. Box 
864, Printers’ Ink. 


Lettering and Layout 


Man desires position in N. Y. Agency 
- +-.- 6 years’ national advertising ex- 
perience. Salary secondary to oppor- 
tunity. Box 877, Printers’ Ink. 


Present Assistant Classified Manager on 
an outstanding Pacific Coast paper wants 
display and classified executive position 
on smaller paper or complete charge of 
classified on large paper. Age 34; mar- 
ried; 6 years’ classified experience. A 
qcoe record and full references. Prefer 

estern States. Box 867, Printers’ Ink. 


. e 
Managing Editor 
Nine years with class mag- 
azine. Experienced in all 
details of editorial work. 
American, college graduate, 
age 31. Only position with 
going concern considered. 
Available at once. Address 
Box 871, care Printers’ Ink. 


Editor Seeks Magazine 


Thoroughly experienced trade-paper editor, 
rendered homeless by sale of publication, 
seeks new job with plenty of opportu- 
nity. Experienced in all departments of 
| New York only. Salary about 
$5,000. ox 861, Printers’ Ink. 
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Ti a beginning advertiser 


who is now spending five to ten 
thousand dollars in an effort to 
accomplish a little something in 
each of four or five markets could 
build his business more rapidly 
by concentrating his entire adver- 
tising budget in a single responsive 
medium and doing one job well. 
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The Tribune 

carried 46.7% more food product ‘and grocery 
adverlising in (May, 1929, than during the same 
ee ey, sh Ee ee eee 


gain of the two leading evening papers combined. 

Lasdl {ued -apibin alate Sh 
CCviluns o Why gem of BEE — i 
than they gave either of the lamplight partners 
VWational: Send -perdllegld iodectiders: tutintesd Mme 
Limesige te: ok, “Grdane WARS abil. the 
djoviedid newefiabers eat “took: a loss, 

(During the first five inoue of 1929 increase 
sn Desk alscntlmigctes Sethe: “Cavibuns iene’ tae 
ond &-dialt- teenie the gain of the two: eunsng 
papers COMbined. 


Chicago Cribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
May Circulation: daily, 862,673; Sunday, 1,1 74,572 
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